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AUTHORS’ PREFACE 


Since the publication in 1968 of Dr. Kaberry and Mrs. 
Chilver’s invaluable Traditional Bamenda, no attempt has been 
made to write a comprehensive history of the Western Grassfields. 
This book is an effort in this direction. 


We were prompted to write it by four considerations. First, 
Traditional Bamenda is not available anymore and unfortunately, 
there does not seem to be any plan for another edition. 


Second, since its publication, a number of scientific studies 
in Grassfields history and anthropology have been carried out. We, 
Wum, the Meta’ chiefdoms, Kom, Modele, Bafut, Mankon, Babun- 
go, have all been the object of intensive research by trained scholars 
in recent years. Many other chiefdoms have been covered by 
extensive surveys. These have enriched our knowledge of Grass- 
fields history and call for a provisional synthesis. 


Third, the authors, like all their colleagues, have often felt, 
while asking innumerable questions to most patient informants, 
that the scientific community has contracted a debt towards 
Grassfields peoples. Yet the bulk of what scholars have produced 
is contained in learned journals and doctorate: dissertations that 
are, by necessity and with few exceptions, not available to the 
public. This book is an attempt to pay back such a debt and give 
an account to all the Grassfields peoples who contributed support 
and information, and have thus acquired a claim on its publication. 


Finally, the United Republic of Cameroon has taken steps to 
Cameroonise the history syllabus taught in schools throughout the 
country. We thought that we could contribute to this effort by 
publishing a book that might be of use to G.C.E. A” level, and 
university students. It was felt that times were not ripe to issue a 
fully-fledged school textbook. Yet we tried to include some 
didactic developments that, we hope, will not deter the general 


public from reading us, while answering the basic needs of the 
students. 


The style and outline of the book are dictated by the needs 
of the two publics it js addressed to —~ the Cameroonian 
general public and the students. Both expect a work that 
reads easily and yet observes standards of historical reliability and 
interpretation that Satisfies the professional historian. To that 
effect, we have tried to avoid any jargon (or to define technical 
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words when their use was unavoidable), and to include as many 
illustrations and examples as possible. 


At the same time, we sought not to depart from a scientific 
approach to Grassfields history, and we have therefore been com- 
pelled to include a number of interpretative discussions. The 
peoples of the Western Grassfields have different and sometimes 
conflicting views of their common history. We had to compare 
these views, and to cross-check them with other kinds of data. A 
book in history is the end product of a painstaking effort in which 
the raw data of oral traditional and other sources are vetted, 
weighed against one another and interpreted. A historian cannot 
be content with uncritically publishing raw data. Given the fact 
that this book will hopefully be read by many Grassfielders, we 
were led to discuss local —~ some would say parochial —— pro- 
blems in historical interpretation, that would certainly be left 
aside in a more academic publication. 


The effort we made to compare various types of evidence will 
appear mostly in the first parts, dealing with the early history of 
the Western Grassfields, down to the nineteenth century —— a 
period for which the data are scanty and raise the most acute 
problems of ‘interpretation. In order to arrive at some kind of 
reliable picture, we had to draw on archaeological, linguistic and 
anthropological evidence with which the reader may not be very 
familiar. In order to help him through this first part, we tried to 
show how these sources could be handled to yield knowledge 
about the period. 


Before we go any further, let us state how we consider oral 
traditions as a source of historical knowledge. Oral traditions 
are invaluable —— often the only sources we have. But they must 
be cross-checked for internal and external consistency before we 
can accept them as reflecting historical events. Scholars working 
on African history have learned about the many deceptions of 
oral traditions. We have tried to avoid them by relying on several 
different types of historical evidence. ; 


We must therefore warn the reader not to be disappointed if 
he does not find some aspects of his own chiefdom’s history that 
seem clearly attested from oral traditions. If we did not have suffi- 
cient evidence in support of their historicity, we decided to leave 
them aside. We shall explain, in the first part, that it would be mis- 
leading to deal separately with the history of each chiefdom. All 
the chiefdoms of the Grassfields were part of tight commercial, 
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social and diplomatic networks, and their history would be seve- 
rely truncated if they were taken in isolation. We have therefore 
adopted a regional approach to the history of the Grassfields and 
shall deal with regions rather than with individual chiefdoms. 


The regions selected as the units of study are of two sizes: the 
Western Grassfields as a whole on the one hand, and, within them 
on the other hand, small groups of chiefdoms. Whereas the first 
part will deal with the features common to all Western Grassfields 
chiefdoms, the second part will be made up of regional monographs 
dealing with groups of chiefdoms sharing a few basic characteris- 
tics which distinguish them from their neighbours. Given the fact 
that there is far less easily accessible material on the early history 
than on the period of European conquest and rule, we shall con- 
centrate our efforts on the period previous to 1900. For the 
period following that date, we shall limit ourselves to try and 
assess the fate’of pre-colonial institutions after 1900. This will be 
done in the general conclusion. 


We must now say a word about the area covered. In our 
Opinion, the highlands of Western Cameroon, including the Bami- 
leke, Bamoun and Bamenda areas, form a cultural and historical 
whole. Ideally they should be covered by a single book. However, 
we felt that our competence extended only over the Westem 
Grassfields or, more precisely, over the Northwestern Grassfields. 
Besides this incidental reason, there are objective considerations 
that can be put forward in support of this approach. The Bamileke 
area was connected with the coastal trade much earlier than the 
rest of the Grassfields and followed a course of its own from the 
eighteenth century onwards. The Bamoun kingdom also developed 
along specific lines in the nineteenth century. What is left of the 
Grassfields, that is, their western part, can be considered as a unit 
and we shall focus the book on its history. Yet we shall link up the 


history of the area under consideration with that of neighbouring 
peoples. 


This history of the Western Grassfields is by no means defini- 
tive. We hope that it will be obsolete in a few years, and the sooner 
the best, for there is still an enormous amount of work to be done 
to uncover the past of the Grassfields. 


A number of regions have not yet been studied by trained 
scholars. To write the chapters dealing with them, we were forced 
to draw on data collected by colonial officers and consigned 
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mostly in Intelligence and Assessment Reports. Although invalu- 
able, such sources cannot be entirely relied upon, and in the 
future, the study of these areas should be given priority. For such 
studies, historians and anthropologists depend very much on the 
public. This is why we added an appendix to give a few indications 
to the public of how they can help with historical research. If this 
book is of any use to the reader, we hope the latter will care to 
give a helping hand in future research. 


Had we quoted all our sources, the text would have been 
overcrowded with references, thus defeating our aim to provide 
clear reading. We chose therefore not to include any references in 
the text, except when quoting verbatim. To compensate for this, 
we included a bibliography in which all our major sources will be 
found. Scholars will be disappointed by the lack of references, 
especially when we make .use of unpublished data. If this book 
proves successful, we hope to turn out a more academic version 
of it in the future. 


We present this book as a token of gratitude to all the people, 
chiefs, title holders, elderly men and women, research assistants 
and interpreters who contributed their knowledge of the past, 
often for very little reward, except the hope that such a book 
would sometimes be written for the benefit of their children. 
Their contribution, however, would not have been possible with- 
out the linguists, historians and anthropologists who studied the 
languages and collected what the Grassfields people had to say 
about their own history, and by conducting first-hand research. 
This book is directly based on their analyses and publications. We 
made extensive use of the contributions of E.M. Chilver, P.M. 
Kaberry, I. Kopytoff, C. Geary, R. Dillon, B. Masquelier, C. 
Tardits, M. Rowlands, and the members of the Grassfields 
Bantu Working Group. Lastly, we would like to express thanks to 
Dr. Lovett Elango and Mr. Pierre de Maret for valuable critiques 
and suggestions, and to Mrs. Jessica Weir and Mr. Paul Wilson for 
editing the final draft of this book. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE HUNTERS OF SHUM LAKA 
AND THEIR DESCENT 


Who were the first human beings to tread on the cool and 
healthy highlands of what is now the western part of Cameroon? 
What language did they speak? What kind of tools did they use? 
Did they till the soil, or did they meet their needs by hunting 
game and gathering food-plants growing in the wild? Besides 
knowing who they were, can we know when they settled on the 
Highlands? 


History from Oral Traditions 


Most chiefdomms of the Grassfields have traditions regarding 
their origins. According to these traditions, the chiefdoms of the 
Western Grassfields can be classified under five headings depending 
on their origins: the Tikar, the Widekum, the Bali-Chamba, those 
who claim yet other origins outside the Grassfields, and the abori- 
genes. 


In most chiefdoms located between the Mbam River valley — 
the homeland on the Tikar - and a line running from Bafut to Ndu 
via Kom, the royal dynasties claim a common origin from Tikar 
country, refered to as "Tikari’, ’Ndobo’, or by the more specific 
names of Kimi and Rifum. This is the case in Bamoun, Baba, 
Bamessing, Bamessi, Bamali, Nkwen, Bafut, Nso, Rom, Ntem, 
Wiya, Tang, Mbem. 


_ In many of these, people even claim to recall the route follow- 
ed by their forefathers on the way from the Mbam area to their 
present location. Some institutions, such as the Tikar princely 
society Ngirri, are widespread among such chiefdoms and support 
their claim. 


Colonial administrators and some historians, have counted the 
number of chiefs who reigned in each Tikar chiefdom since the 
alleged migration. On the basis of 20 years per reign, they guessed 
that the migration may have taken place three of four centuries 
ago. Should we assume that the Western Grassfields were not 
populated before that date? Many oral traditions would contradict 
such a view. A remarkable feature of the Tikar traditions of origin 


is that they concern mostly the fortunes of chiefly dynasties and 
lineages related to the chiefs. A careful investigation of the com- 
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moner lineages and quarters of chiefdoms having Tikar dynasties 
reveals the existence of many groups having different traditions of 
origin. Some claim an origin in a neighbouring chiefdom, while 
others claim that they have always been where they are. In Bafut, 
for example, most quarters and lineages claim a Widekum origin, 
and very few, besides the chief and his sons, look towards the 
Tikar country as their original homeland. 


Another group of chiefdoms, far smaller than the first one, 
claims an origin in the area of Ntarenkon, three kilometres south 
of Batibo. They are the Ngemba and Menemo-speaking chiefdoms, 
also known as the Widekum "tribe’. In fact, Ntarenkon (also known 
as Tat or Tadkon) is an old market site located at the top of the 
escarpment that overlooks the chiefdoms of Lower Mogamo and 
Widekum, on the road to Mamfe. This market must have been 
directly connected with the Widekum people from time immemo- 
rial. The two place-names — Ntarenkon and Widekum — are there- 
fore strongly associated in the memory of the Bamenda plateau 
peoples, to such an extent that the area of Ntarenkon is often 
refered to as Tajwirikum in Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms. Genea- 
logies, in many of these chiefdoms, point to a migration that 
would have taken place three or four hundred years ago. This 
coincides with the date of the alleged Tikar migration and raises a 
question regarding the chronology of oral tradition: should we 
assume that these two migrations took place at the same time, or 
that three to four hundred years are the maximum time-depth 
within which collective memory can remember the chronology of 
events? If such was the case, events that took place more than four 
centuries ago would be remembered, but their date would be 
forgotten, and mistakenly set at three to four centuries in the past. 
It is therefore safer not to retain any date that would be based 
solely on oral traditions. Let us conclude that, if they ever took 
place (we shall see that even this can be questioned). The Tikar 
and Widekum migrations may have taken place more than three or 
four centuries ago. 


Another group of chiefdoms with distinct traditions of origin 
are the Bali-Chamba chiefdoms of Bali-Nyonga, Bali-Kumbat and 
Bali-Gam. These came in the nineteenth century, and their history 
will be discussed in the third chapter. 


A fourth group of chiefdoms claim origins outside the Western 
Grassfields, in widely different areas. Thus the Akum, near the 
Bamenda ’Station’, claim to have come from a place known as 
Kasimbela, located beyond Wum in what is now Nigerian territory. 
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Another example of this is provided by Ntsho’o Telem, a quarter- 
head of Bambili, who claims an origin near Fontem. 


Lastly, there are many people who claim to have always been 
in the area where they are found nowadays. In the south, it is true 
of the Mogamo and Meta’ clans who claim descent from Mbeka, a 
primal ancestor said to have emerged from the earth in Tadkon. In 
the north, it is the case of War, Mbot, many elements in Mfumte, 
Misaje, Fungom and Bum, and the Mambila, of whom an anthro- 
pologist studying their customs wrote: 


The Mambila have no origin myths. Much time was spent 
enquiring into the origin of the tribe, all to no avail. My ques- 
tion, Where did the first Mambila come from?” was invari- 
ably met with blank stares. All of my informants said that 
they had no idea. The problem aroused no interest at all in 


the group. 
(Rehfish 1972: 10) 


In Babungo, some sources point to a Tikar origin while most 
traditions claim that the Babungo people came out of a cave and 
waterfall located close to the north-east of the present settlement. 


Between the Meta’ and the Mambila, there are hundreds of 
groups within Tikar, Widekum or Bali chiefdoms, who claim igno- 
rance about their origins, or say they have always been where they 
are. For example, in Bambili, the chief claims a Tikar origin, 
whereas the quarterhead Ashianga claims that his ancestors have 
always lived in the neighbourhood of Bambili, and three other 
quarterheads — Atanga Mampfan, Tamwambang and Atangtshu — 
claim an origin in the area where the Bamenda ’Station’ now 
stands. In Kom, whereas the royal clans refer to the Tikar country 
as their place of origin, the Ndonalti clan is said to have always 
been on Kom land. This is a characteristic of all Grassfields chief- 
doms: each of them has a ’mixed’ population. Each is a blend of 
families and groups of diverse origins. The fact that the royal 
lineage claims origin from Tikar or Chamba countries does not 
mean that the chiefdom as a whole is Tikar or Chamba. We must 
always keep this in mind when talking of Grassfilds chiefdoms. 


We may conclude this discussion by saying that, according to 
oral traditions, the land was occupied long ago, even before the 
alleged Tikar and Widekum migrations. This is clearly acknowleged 
in many chiefdoms. Thus in Mankon there are traditions to the 


effect that the southern bank of the Mezam was occupied by!) 
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people, the kfu’gham, who were subdued at the time Mankon was 
founded. Can we know anything of what we may call this ’abori- 
gene’ population? Oral traditions are, unfortunately, not helpful in 
this connection. 


They do not contain any explicit information about such a 
remote past. Yet much can be learned from other sources, that is, 


from language distribution, archaeological remains, and the insti- 
tutions of the Grassfields peoples. 
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THE ORIGINS OF SOME CHIEFDOMS ACCORDING TO ORAL 
TRADITIONS 
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History from the languages 


It is generally assumed that people who speak the same or 
related languages have a common history. This is clearly attested 
in countries where there are written records that allow compan- 
sons between the history of languages and socio-political history. 
For example Portugal, Spain, France, Italy and Romania speak 
closely related languages known as the Romance’ languages. These 
can be traced back to Latin. The great similarities between them 
can be explained because peoples who speak them once belonged 
to the Roman Empire. The imperial administration and culture, 
and subsequently the Roman church, exercised on them such a 
deep cultural influence that their languages were permanently 
altered. 


In the Grassfields, there are no written records going back to 
a couple of millenia, as in Europe. But precisely, we can use the 
languages as an unwritten record, to recover past history. 


What we know about Grassfields languages has been summa- 
rised on the Map II. There are many different languages spoken in 
the Grassfields. The language of nearly every village has variations 
in sounds, vocabulary and syntax, that make it different from, and 
sometimes unintelligible to neighbouring ones. The language 
density, that is, the number of different languages spoken in the 
area is amongst the highest in Africa. For example in Northern 
Nigeria, only one language — Hausa — is spoken asa first language 
by 5,700,000 people (in 1952) as against a minimum of twenty 
seven languages (each of them including scores of important local 
variations) by only 429,000 people (in 1953) in the Western Grass- 
fields. That is, if the Hausa speakers of Northern Nigeria were to 
speak proportionately the same number of languages as Grass- 
fielders, they would speak nearly three hundred languages instead 
of one. 


All Grassfields languages are related to each other. They can 
be grouped in one large family called the Grassfields group, 
divided into three sub-groups called ”Mbam—Nkam”’, ”Momo” 
and ’’Ring”’ (see Map II). 


The degree of differentiation among Grassfields languages is 
such as to imply several millenia of separate development. At the 
same time, the fact that the speakers of those languages are all 
grouped together in the highlands implies that they resided there 
for most, if not all, of the period of linguistic differentiation. We 
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cannot avoid the conclusion that the Grassfields have been conti- 
nuously populated for several millenia. 


Another remarkable feature of the Map II is that the boun- 
dary of the Grassfields group of languages fits rather closely with 
that of the highlands themselves, and that Grassfields languages are 
far more closely related to each other than to any language outside 
the Grassfields. Whereas they share between 57 and 100% of their 
basic vocabulary among themselves, they share only between 17 
and 46% with any of their neighbours outside the highlands: 20% 
with the Tikar, 33% with Banen, 46% with Bandem, 30% with 
Ekoi, 17% with Kenyang, and 40% with Essimbi. It would seem 
that the Grassfields people form a unit, and that their highland 
habitat has induced far more contacts amongst themselves than 
with the outside over a very long period of time. They lived in 
relative (not complete) isolation from lowland peoples, trading 
and socializing mostly among themselves. 


Half of the Grassfields languages (that is, the Mbam-Nkam 
group, to which the Ngemba, Limbum, Mfumte, Yamba and 
Mbaw belong) are fairly closely related to the Bantu languages that 
are spoken almost all over Africa south of the Equator. In fact, the 
linguist Joseph Greenberg, followed by most contemporary lin- 
guists, thinks that all Bantu languages originated in an area extend- 
ing from the Grassfields to the Benue, along what is now the 
Nigeria-Cameroon border. So, the highlands have not only been 
populated for several millenia, they may also be part of the origi- 
nal homeland of the Bantu languages. 


Lastly, it is obvious that there exist many contradictions 
between the oral traditions on migrations and the conclusions we 
reached by analysing the linguistic data. For example, the Wide- 
kum people speak languages that belong to two very distinct 
groups: the Ngemba languages, themselves belonging to the Mbam- 
Nkam group closely related to the large Bantu family, and the 
Mogamo, Menemo, Ngie and lyirikum, that are non-Bantu and 
part of the Momo group which is more distantly related to the 
Bantu family. Can we maintain that peoples speaking different 
(though related) languages all originated in the same place three or 
four centuries ago? Historians think this is not possible and that 
we must be very cautious not to-take oral traditions of origin too 
literally. 
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History from the Earth 


If we were still to question the antiquity of Grassfields socie- 
ties, our last doubts would be lifted by the archaeological evidence. 
Many stone tools can be found in the Grassfields, that witness to a 
time when iron was not known and when people had to trim 
stones to obtain cutting, boring and percussion tools and weapons. 
The stones used were mostly basalt — a black volcanic stone — and 
quartz a whitish stone sometimes transparent to the point of looking 
like glass. Some other sorts of stones were also used, but rather infre- 
quently. The bigger tools were made of basalt. Quartz seldom 
comes in large homogeneous lumps, and only very small imple- 
ments were made of it. Quartz, however, has a great advantage 
over basalt: it is very hard and has a finer structure, so that the 
blades obtained by flaking it, though small, are as sharp as a 
razor’s edge. 


BPmeEBeBEeeeEeesEeaeas @ 
Basalt tools found around Bamenda 


The basalt tools have been found in Bambili, Sabga, Bamenda, 
Mbengwi, in the Metchum valley, and all the way to Kimbi Game 
Reserve. In fact, many of them strongly resemble similar tools 
found in Bamileke country, and near Nsuka in Nigeria, which 
seems to indicate the existence of an old fairly homogeneous 
industry widely spread over that part of Africa. So far, they have 
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always been found on the surface, along cow trails, in cultivated 
areas, or where rain and running waters had exposed them. Such 
surface finds are of little use to know the past because they have 
been displaced from their surroundings, from which we could 
learn more about the people who made and used them. 


We may learn a lot more from sites that have been lying 
undisturbed for a very long time, such as rock shelters. In the 
Western Grassfields, there are many large caves, dug by water 
underneath thick sheets of rock. Some of them, in Ntem, Nso, 
Kom, Babanki Tungo, are well known to the local people, and 
are said to have been used as temporary shelters at the time of 
Chamba and Fulani raids. There is such a cave in-Mbu’ (Bafochu) 
near Bamenda. Mbu’ people call it Shum Laka. It is a vast cavity, 
20 m deep, 40 m wide, sheltered by a large, curved vault of rock. 
A permanent stream -- the one that dug the cave -- runs down in 
front of it from above the rock. We are not sure whether any 
human group ever settled permanently in the cave, but it has cer- 
tainly been used as atemporary shelter fora very long time. Hunters 
spent a few nights in it, before returning to their village. In times 
of warfare, refugees may have stayed there until they found a 
better place to settle. Travellers used it as a resting place. All 
these people lit fires, cooked, ate, repaired their belongings, and 
occasionally lost some. Ashes, kitchen remains, dust and lost items 
piled up. The oldest are at the bottom, the most recent on top. 


The rock shelter of shum Laka 
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They remained undisturbed by rain, wind, vegetation and cattle, 
protected as they are by the rock above, and the rough terrain one 
has to cross to reach the cave. By digging into the accumulated 
remains, archaeologists can learn who these people were and when 


they lived. 


In one test pit that was dug at Shum Laka, the remains lying 
20 cm below the surface date back to 6000 years ago. At 55 cm 
below surface, the remains are about 8,700 years old. The remains 
were mostly ashes mixed with organic matter, kitchen debris, 
stones, sand and earth. The people who lit the fires were most pro- 
bably hunters who used to establish a hunting camp in the cave for 
a few days, bringing back the meat to smoke, the skins to dry, and 
themselves to rest. 


Innumerable tiny flakes of quartz were found in the ashes, 
showing that, while sitting around the fire and keeping a watchful 
eye on the meat that was being roasted or smoked, those people 
trimmed their tools, made new ones, or repaired old ones. Crushed 
bones scattered around showed that these hunters were fond of 
bone marrow, while the teeth of wild pigs, gorillas, various species 
of ungulates proved that they considered most animals as fair 


game. 


Some of the tree species that are found in reserves, and forest 
galleries along streams are characteristic of a dense forest environ- 
ment. This indicates that the highlands were once entirely covered 
with forest up to about 2000 m altitude. Above that level, 
bamboo montane forest prevailed. The savanna landscape that we 
know is the product of massive de-forestation by man, maintained 
by annual bush-fires and natural agents. The presence of gorillas 
among the victims of the Shum Laka hunters is a strong indication 
that the area was then far more forested than it is nowadays. 


Full-scale excavations at Shum Laka and other similar sites 
are being undertaken as we are writing this book. They will tell us 
much more about the ancient past of the Grassfields: We would be 
able to know fairly precisely the physical type of these people. 
what the vegetal cover was like, what animals were found, what 
the culture was and the economy of the inhabitants of the land. 


The major question raised by comparing the archaeological 


and the linguistic data is: were the occupants of Shun Laka 
speaking Grassfields languages? Are they the ancestors of the 
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present-day peoples of the Western Grassfields? Have the Grass- 
fields been continuously populated ever since? In the present state 
of our knowledge, there is no way we can answer these questions 
with certainty. Yet linguists are of the opinion that the language 
density and diversity in the highlands is such that they indicate 
several millenia of continuous and fairly stable occupation of the 
land. There is therefore a strong probability that the hunters of 
Shum Laka were the ancestors of present-day Grassfields popula- 
tions and spoke languages related to those we know. 


History from the Institutions 


Nowadays, the Grassfields, as the name indicates, belong to 
the grass savanna area of West and Central Africa. The archaeolo- 
gical and botanical evidence shows that this has not always been 
the case: once upon a time, the highlands were covered with 
forests, and their inhabitants were forest peoples. It is interesting 
to see that contemporary Grassfields societies exhibit many 
institutional traits that indicate a close relationship with the forest 
peoples to the south of them. We shall take two examples: the 
role of forest crops in rituals, and the extensive powers of men’s 
societies. 


Rituals always incorporate elements of the environment, 
and they tend to be conservative. People do not part easily with 
their ritual symbols, and as circumstances change, the symbols 
are maintained even if they are not easily found in the environ- 
ment. For example, the Chamba came at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century from a country where guinea corn was the 
staple food. Guinea corn is used in most of their important n- 
tuals,; so much so that in Bali-Kumbat nowadays, while everyone 
has turned to growing maize as a staple, the descendants of the 
Chamba founders of Bali-Kumbat still grow a small patch of 
guinea com exclusively for ritual purposes. Now, in many rituals 
performed by Grassfields peoples, the basic ingrediénts are taken 
from forest crops and plants. The banana leaf is used to cover the 
seat of chiefs and title holders upon succession. The banana flow- - 
er is taken as asubstitute for a baby, and given out (as for exam- 
ple in Chomba, Mankon, and other Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms) 
as a symbol that will induce fertility in women. Everywhere, 
camwood —Pteracarpus_tinctorius a forest tree — is used to mark© 
people and things, to bless them, and as a cosmetic. It has almost 
completely disappeared from the highlands and has to be import- 
ed from the south. Everywhere again, palm-oil — the oil of elaeis 
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guineensis, a crop of the forest margin —. is used in all rituals 


often mixed with camwood to anoint people and things. It is also 
the most valued vegetable fat, and must be part of ritual gift- 
giving between chiefs, chiefs and title holders, in-laws, and when 
bridewealth payments are being made. In Bamessing, at the start 
of the annual fertility rites, offerings of palm-oil and yams — two 
forest produces — are made at various shrines. 


4 a We may say that Grassfields people, migrated from the for- 
‘| e8t, carrying along with them their forest symbols. But would it 
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2“y'not be more consonant with the botanical and archaeological 
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evidence to say that the forest migrated away from them? 


A second element that indicates a strong relationship with 
the forest areas is the importance of men’s societies as a basic 
element in the political, social and religious life of the people. 
Such societies are a striking feature of all forest peoples south of 
the highlands. The Egbo society of the Efik, the Okenka and 
Nkpe of the Yak6, the Mungi of the Douala, the Mwa-Nkum of 
the Bakossi all wield considerable powers reminiscent of that of 
Ngwerong, Kwi'fo, Ngumba, Ngwose, Tifo, and Nwut Ngu of the 
Western Grassfields and Bamoum areas. As one moves beyond the 
northern periphery of the highlands, the societies, if any, wield 
less and less power. The power of the Tiv Mba Tsav does not 
seem to approach anywhere near that of Kwi’fo, and no society 
is mentioned — as far as we know — among the Jukun, the Mam- 
bila, and the peoples of the Adamawa Plateau. 


This is not to say that Grassfields peoples had no connec- 
tions with their northern neighbours. We shall see on the contrary 
that there were many such connections and that numerous feat- 
ures of Grassfields social and economic institutions indicate 
strong northwards links. Yet, if one had to decide where are the 
oldest and strongest connections of Grassfields peoples, the for- 
est south of the highlands would certainly prevail. There we find 
the Bantu languages, the social institutions and the rituals most 
closely related to those of the Grassfields. 


Pitfalls in Grassfields History I: ’migrations’ instead of ’patterns 
of population movements’. 


In the brief account just given, we stressed the very old and 


continuous occupation of the highlands and we did not mention 
the so called Widekum and Tikar migrations. We saw at the begin- 


ning of this chapter that oral accounts of such migrations could 
not be taken as meaning massive population movements, ’waves’ 
as it were, pouring onto uninhabited land. Then, what do they 
mean? Do we have to discard them as contradictory to other, 
better, types of evidence, or is there anything we can learn from 
them! 


The first thing we should like to stress is that, in the nine- 
teenth century, at any one time, there were people leaving their 
chiefdom to settle in another one. The reasons for such move- 
ments were many. People traded a great deal. Traders maintained 
a network of formal trade friendships in many chiefdoms. Trade 
friends provided them with shelter, food, warehouses, credit fa- 
cilities and security in their trading ventures. Most of the time, 
these friendships developed into matrimonial alliances, the son of 
a trader marrying the daughter of his friend. When a trader was 
short of manpower, he could expect the sons of his friend to 
come and help him. These relationships often resulted in people 
leaving their home-village permanently. The son born to a trader 
from his foreign wife could choose to go and live with his mater- 
nal uncle if the latter had more or better land to offer him. Chiefs 
maintained trading, diplomatic and matrimonial relationships 
with many other chiefs. At times, chiefly sons and commoners used 
external connections to migrate. When people were accused of 
witchcraft, or were the victims of persistent witchcraft, were 
involved in serious.conflicts, or were poorly provided with land 
or raffia bushes, they could take advantage of their external links 
to go elsewhere.-When a chief died, his potential successors com- 
peted for the throne, and the defeated ones often chose to take 
refuge in other chiefdoms. These people often moved in fairly 
large groups — for example an entire household or a lineage seg- 
ment. 


Thus, at any one time, there was what could be called a 
floating population’ ready to be re-distributed between all the 
chiefdoms — big ones and small ones. Many women married 
in chiefdoms other than ‘their own. Their number is a good in- 
dex of the volume of such movements. In the nineteenth cent- 
ury, in Bamenda area, between 20 and 55% of the married wo- 
men in any one chiefdom came from another one. The average 
of such marriages is around 30%. 


The permanent re-distribution of the "floating population’ 


did not constitute ’migrations’ in the usual sense of the term. 
hen people talk of ’migrations’ (as in the expressions ’the Wide- 
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kum’ or ’the Tikar migrations’), they imagine groups of people 
leaving their homes with all their belongings, and wandering far 
away, to settle into uninhabited land. What actually happened, 
we would suggest, was small movements of people going back 
and forth from one place to another, in an area more or less 
densely settled by people whom they knew well.\ To avoid the 
confusion that might be induced by the word migration’ we 
shall talk of *population movements’. These were patterned, be- 
cause they helped to solve problems that were permanent in the 
Grassfields, such as conflicts, land or labour shortages, witchcraft 
accusations, finding wives, organising trade and diplomacy, and 
so on. We have every reason to think that such patterned popula- 
tion movements were not limited to the nineteenth century, but 
had been going on for several centuries if not millenia before. 


This is not therefore to deny the existence of migratory 
movements: quite the contrary. But granting that the Grass- 
fields have been continuously populated and that there has been 
much population exchange between chiefdoms over several 
centuries, what can be the meaning of the oral traditions on 
migrations from Widekum and the Tikar country? Why did 
people remember such population movements while forgetting 
all the others? 


When an anthropologist asked the Mambila where they 
came from, he noted that ”’the problem aroused no interest at 
all in the group”. This is the heart of the matter: for an oral tra- 
dition to be maintained, people must have an interest in it. It 
must be significant in their life. What, then, was the significance 
of the oral traditions on the Tikar migrations? First these con- 
cerned mostly the chiefly lineages, and they had clear social and 
political implications: claiming a Tikar origin was tantamount to 
claiming high status and legitimate political power. As one gets 
closer to Bankim and Tikar country, these claims are more and 


more clearly expressed in rituals. In Foumban, the connection 
between the chiefly dynasty and Bankim is expressed in an occa- 
sional ceremony taking place in Bankim. One of the most crip- 
pling political problems of Grassfields chiefdoms is the chiefly 
succession. It is always the occasion of fierce competition be- 
tween royal eligibles, and is pregnant with deep splits in the 
community. One of the ways to ensure a smooth succession is 
for the old chief to make sure that his successor-elect !has the 
support of a distant,.powerful and prestigious centre. Kimi may 
‘have played this role in many instances. Such ritual connections 
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were certainly accompanied by diplomatic. relationships, ex- 

change of gifts, matrimonial alliances, and population movements. 

If such was the case, diffusion of social institutions occured as | 
well. For example, in most Grassfields chiefdoms, the "prince 
have societies of their own. In a non-Tikar chiefdom like Mankon, 
this society is referred to as Takumbeng. In most chiefdoms 

which claim a connection with the Tikar country, this society is 

called_Ngirri. The Nso and Bamoum claim that they acquired the 

name and paraphernalia of the society from Rifum. Here again, 

the fact that Negirri is a princes’ society shows that the Tikar con- 

nection concems chiefly rather than commoner lineages. 


As one goes further and further away from Kimi, the con- 
nections with the Tikar country become weaker and weaker, to 
end up as a mere reference to a remote origin in chiefdoms like 
Bafut and Bambili, with no actual contacts being maintained. 


The Widekum story cannot be interpreted the same way be- 
cause here, not only the chiefs, but even the commoner lineages 
claim an origin in the area of Ntarenkon. It cannot therefore have 
anything to do with the legitimacy of chiefly power. What emer- 
ges most strikingly in the Widekum stories are the references to 
trading and political alliances. Ntarenkon is a marketplace. It 
may have been extremely important in the past as a point of con- 
tact between Grassfields and forest peoples where Mamfe cam- 
wood and salt, Widekum palm-oil, Ndop Plain iron, and Bamenda 
Plateau foodstuffs and livestock were traded. Now trading needs 
a certain amount of peace to develop. In Ntarenkon, the visitor is 
shown a heap of stones that is supposed to have been piled up by 
representatives of all the "Widekum’ clans, in a ritual of peaceful 
alliance among them. Whether or not this is the true story of 
these stones is impossible to say. In any case, it implies a ritual 
alliance for peace and trade. Such an alliance may be turned to 
other uses, as when all the Widekum chiefdoms felt they shared 
specific rights and interests that should be defended against the 
Bali-Nyonga, But the basic significance of such an alliance (as 
against the ’Tikar’ connection) does not have anything to do with 
the internal political organisation of each chiefdom. It has to do 
with the relationships between chiefdoms: all the parties involved 
recognize that they have a common interest in living peacefully, 
and take steps to ensure such concord by ritual means sustained 
by ritual sanctions. 


A network of this kind is by no means unique in West Afri- 
ca. The Aro Chuku network, in Igbo country, provides another 
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case of a system of alliance under religious aegis, used to promote 
trading. The Jukun, under the Aku (or King) of Wukari, may 
have operated very much along the same lines. 


Alliances of this kind are very often expressed in terms of 
brotherhood between the parties. Brotherhood implies a com- 
mon father — the one who presides over the oathing site. The 
alliance is therefore translated into a genealogical idiom where all 
the parties are seen as sons of a common father, with the neces- 
sary but fictitious implication that they all came’ or ’migrated’ 
from his homeland. This may very well have been the case of the 
Ntarenkon covenant. The contradiction between the linguistic 
evidence, and the oral traditiqns would thus be explained. 


In recent years, historians have become aware of two kinds 
of pitfalls regarding the historical value of traditions of origin. 
Most of them, as Abdulahi Smith (1970: 345-6) put it, were 
more and more convinced that "political institutions, like the 
other institutions of human culture, are devised and developed 
because they offer solutions to the problems which arise for man- 
kind out of the conditions in which it has to live”. As a result, 
many advocated abandoning the quest for the phantom of the 
strange civilizing invader importing new political and social in- 
stitutions wholesale from elsewhere. They saw culture, social or- 
ganisation and political institutions as being locally created, 
instead of introduced from the outside. Historians therefore 
developed a healthy skepticism regarding the historical value of 
migration traditions, and they interpreted oral histories such as 
the Tikar and Widekum ones as social charters expressing the 
meaning of social and political institutions in an idiom of genea- 
logical descent and migrations. This was a healthy move because 
it helped to avoid the first pitfall which is to take oral traditions 
at their face value, thus avoiding the painstaking work of con- 
fronting them with other types of evidence — conflicting ones, 
more often than not. 


But this again may be going too far. The oral traditions have 
a meaning as social charters: There is no doubt about that. But 
they would not have any if they did not have a historical content 
of some sort. Disregarding their historical content constitutes a 
second pitfall. We must avoid it by finding out what events were 
likely to be seen and interpreted as they are in the oral traditions. 
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Conclusions: from Hunters to Farmers and Smiths 


We may tentatively summarise this chapter as follows : some 
six to nine millenia in the past, perhaps earlier, the Grassfields 
were almost entirely covered with forest, and were inhabited by 
people who were probably the ancestors of contemporary. Grass- 
fielders. We know from research done elsewhere in Africa that 
agriculture and animal husbandry were not yet practiced at the 
time in that part of the world. The people made a living by 
hunting game and gathering wild edible plants. Most of the time, 
hunters and gatherers lived in small bands of no more that sixty 
to one hundred people. They had nomadic habits within each 
band’s territory, shifting village camp-site once the resources had 
been exhausted and the game scared away from within a conve- 
nient walking distance from the camp. These people had tools 
made of wood, quartz, and probably also from some other mate- 
rials such as bone, obsidian and flint. 


ORIGINS OF THE MAIN GRASSFIELDS CROPS 


a 
approx. te 
Presumed of introduction 
English name origin in Grassfields 
Cereals 
— Sorghum bicolor sorghum Africa ? 
— Zea mays L. maize tropical America 19th century 
— Eleusine coracana _finger millet East Africa ? 
Root Crops 
— Dioscorea Cayenen Yellow Guinea 
ad . Yam West Africa ? 
— D. rotundata white guinea yam West Africa ? 
— Ipomoea batatas sweet potato Mexico after 1600 
— Manihot esculenta __ cassava South America 1910s 
- Colocasia esculenta cocoyam,taro Southeast Asia before 1500 
— Xanthosoma sagitti- cocoyam South America 20th century 
folium 
Cucurbits 
— Cucurbita pepo calabash West Africa ? 
— Lagenaru siceraria gourd Tropical Africa ? 
— Citrullus lamatus watermelon Tropical Africa ? 
- Telfairia occiden- 
talis fluted pumpkins Tropical Africa ? 
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Stimulants 


— Cola anomala Bamenda kola_ _ West Africa indigenous 
— Cola nitida Kola West Africa ? 
— Nicotiana tabacum tobacco South America 17th or 18th c. 
Fruits 
— Musa sapientum bananas Malaysia before 1500 
— Musa paradisiaca __ plantain Malaysia before 1500 
— Saccharum cvs. sugarcane SE AsiatoE Africa 19th cent. (?) 
— Citrus spp. orange, lemon, ete SE Asia 20th cent. 
— Mangifera indica mango India 20th cent. 
— Carica papaya papaya Central America 20th cent. 
Miscellanea 
— Vigna unguiculata cowpea Tropical Africa ? 
— Elaeis guineensis oil palm West Africa ? 
— Hibiscus esculentus okra East Africa : 
— Raphia spp. raffia palm Tropical Africa indigenous? 
~ Arachis hypogaea oundnuts South America 17th or 18th c. 
— Voandzeia subter- ambara ground- 
ranea nut West Africa ? 


— Phaseolus vulgaris 


common bean 


Tropical America 


late 19th cent. 


The first major change that affected these people was the 
introduction of food production by agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The earliest crops to have reached the highlands were 
those domesticated in Africa — white yam, yellow yam, cowpeas, 
groundnuts. An incipient agriculture developed on that basis, and 
was perhaps diversified by the subsequent adjunction of millet, 
guinea-corn (for which there is a word in all Grassfields languages), 
and the oil palm as the forest was being cleared, and turned into a 
grass savanna area. At the same time, a few domesticated animals 
were introduced. Chicken and dogs may have been first, followed 
by goats and later dwarf cows of the humpless, short-horn species, 
pigs and sheep. The earliest date for such a transformation is ca. 
3,000 BC (that is, Before Christ). 


A number of dramatic transformations took place: to culti- 
vate their crops, these early agriculturalists cleared the forest by 
slashing trees and burning them. To rest the land, they left it 
fallow and cleared more forest. The annual fires kept the fallow 
land clear of trees, and the entire area was slowly turned into 
savanna with remnants of primary forests on rugged ground and 
along some streams. Settled villages, with permanent houses made 
their appearance. Some of these villages were fairly large. Either 
the ability or the need to produce more food or both increased the 
population density. The basalt tools mentioned pp. 16—18 pro- 
bably date back to this early agricultural period. 
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Each millenium brought its tribute of innovations. New food 
crops were probably introduced from southeast Asia some 2,000 
years ago, perhaps earlier. These perhaps included the sweet 
banana, plantain and cocoyams. 


After the Portuguese established contacts between the coasts 
of Africa and America, towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
they brought to the African shore several American crops (and. 
vice versa). Maize, avocado pear, pawpaw, cassava, tomatoes were 
thus added to the African diet. Tobacco started being grown, and 
the Grassfielders learned how to enjoy a good pipe. Again, these 
Crops spread at different rates. Maize may have been introduced 
in the Grassfields in the early or middle nineteenth century from 
the Benue through the Jukun and the Vute, and from Calabar 
through the Banyang, whereas cassava was still unknown in most 
places in 1900. 


After the introduction of food-production, the second major 
innovation was the introduction about 2000 years ago of iron 
technology -- an industry in which the Grassfielders were to dis- 
tinguish themselves to a point unheard of elsewhere in Africa. 
Iron quickly replaced the cumbersome stone tools and certainly 
hastened the process of de-forestation by providing more efficient 
tools and by creating new needs for charcoal as fuel for the smelt- 
ing and smithing industries. 


The fact that the Grassfields have been very early and conti- 
nuously populated does not mean that Grassfielders have had mo 
contacts among themselves, and with the outside world. On fre 
contrary, it is most probable, yet not certain, that the patterns of 
population movements observed in the nineteenth century are of 
far greater antiquity. These population movements took place in 
many directions. But some, for political, social and economic 
reasons, may have been more significant than others. They were 
selectively remembered because of their enduring significance for 
the societies concerned. They are known to us under the form of 
oral traditions on early migrations that cannot be taken at their 
face value, yet have both socio-political meaning and historical 
content. Their historical content is very difficult to assess, but we 
may reasonably guess that the Tikar traditions reflect ancient 
ritual, diplomatic, and social links with Kimi and Rifum, that 
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served definite purposes by backing the claim to legitimate power 
by certain lineages and to ensure peaceful chiefly successions. The 
Widekum traditions rather reflect political alliances backed by 
oaths taken at a prestigious site, to ensure a peaceful setting for 
commercial activities. The dates of course are impossible to re- 
cover. But a reasonable guess would be to consider such events as 
an ongoing process spread over several centuries, within the last 
two millenia. Such processes never substituted an entirely new 
population for an old one. Rather they favoured population 
exchanges going both ways (though one way only has been re- 
membered), that were part of the constant re-distribution of the 
floating population’ between chiefdoms. 


The historical reconstruction is of course partly hypothetical. 
But it is not arbitrary. The archaeological, linguistic and institu- 
tional evidence that we have forbids us to take oral traditions at 
their face value, yet they combine to support a certain view of 
past events that is consistent with the oral traditions. 
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Appendices To Chapter 1. 


1. A few Definitions 


By lineage, we mean the group of people (dead or alive as 
the case may be) who trace their descent back to one common 
named ancestor. If the ancestor is a male, and descent is counted 
through males only, we talk of patri-lineage and patrilineal des- 
cent. If the ancestor is a female and descent is counted through 
females only, we talk of matri-lineage and matrilineal descent. 


By quarter or ward, we mean a section of the village terri- 
tory with the people who inhabit it. 


Most Grassfields chiefdoms recognize a difference in status 
between the lineage of the chief and the other ones. We shall 
refer to the former and their members as ’chiefly’ or ‘royal’ (eg. 
chiefly sons, daughters, lineages, retainers, etc.), and to the latter 
and their members as ’commoner’ (e.g. commoner lineage, retain- 
ers, title-holder, etc...) 


Much of the data gathered by anthropologists and historians 
come from genealogies. These are the family trees of single indivi- 
duals, comprising the names and origins of all persons related to 
them through blood or alliance. If the informant is very know- 
ledgeable, the genealogy collected from him may go back several 
generations in the past and comprise a couple of hundred names 
with corresponding biographical information. Genealogies are 
indispensable to cross-check oral traditions. 


2. The Genetic Classification of Languages 


How do linguists establish the existence of language families 
and the degree of genetic relationship between languages? They 
compare, word lists collected from the languages to be studied. 
These lists comprise some one hundred words. They are chosen in 
the basic vocabulary, that is, the vocabulary that is found in all 
languages in the world (e.g. ’one’, ’two’, ’three’, "hand’, ’mouth’, 
etc., as against *cheese’, ’raffia’, "boat’, etc.) and include some 
items with grammatical functions. Linguists assume that languages 
that have a higher percentage of items showing sound-meaning 
resemblances, and share common lexical innovations are more 
closely related to each other than to other languages. A tree 
diagram can express the degree of genetic relationship among 
related languages as exemplified below for Grassfields languages. 
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Some features of the words selected for purposes of genetic 
classifications are the object of much attention on the part of 
linguists. These are tone patterns and noun classes. 


All Grassfields languages are tone languages, which means 
that — contrary to European languages for instance — the higher 
or lower pitch of the voice on each syllable affects the meaning 
of the words and the sentences. These tones form patterns. Similar 
tone patterns associated with similar meaning can be found in 


many related languages. 


Noun-classes are groups of nouns that share similar features. 
In Bantu languages, there may be up to twenty such classes. 
Related languages tend to have very similar noun-classes, including 
the same words and having very similar tone patterns, affixes and 
concords with adjective, pronouns, etc.. 


3. The Genetic Classification of Grassfields Languages 


Genetic relationships between languages can be obscured as a 
result of contacts and borrowings. Consequently, it often happens 
that several slightly different classifications can be proposed for 
the same languages depending on the methods used by the lin- 
guists. Grassfields languages are the end product of a double 
process of internal differentiation and extensive language-contacts 
that tended to obscure the genetic relationships. The classification 
presented -here is based on recent extensive research and represents 
great progress on previous ones. However, it is just one among 
several slightly different ones, and cannot therefore be taken as a 
definitive one. For want of space it is also incomplete, being based 
on only nineteen languages, representative of each main group. 
The length of the lines connecting two languages indicates the 
percentage of common basic vocabulary. Thus Jo and Fe’fe have 
99% common basic vocabulary, whereas We and Kom have 88%, 
Kom and Bamoum 66%, etc.. One can see that the named linguistic 
groupings are pure conventions established by linguists. Thus, 
there is less differentiations between the ’Ngemba’ and ’Bamileke’ 


languages than within the ’Ring’ group. 
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Genetic Tree Diagram of Grassfields Languages (after J.-M. Hombert) 
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4. What is archaeology? 


All societies make use of material objects, transform their 
natural environment, and leave material remains. These material 
traces survive and can be used to learn about those who made 
them, and about their history. An archaeologist is not primarily 
interested in finding buried treasures and antiquities. He is inter- 
ested in learning the history of our ancestors. 


It is often thought that archaeologists are only interested in 
digging up buried artifacts. Digging is indeed an important part of 
the archaeologist’s work, but much information can be gathered 
about the past without having to move a gram of soil. The vege- 
tal- cover, the distribution in space of old sites, the comparison 
between features of abandoned sites and of presently occupied 
ones, all yield crucial information to the archaeologist. 


It must also be stressed that, when they dig the ground, 
archaeologists look for much more than buried bones and arti- 
facts. Buried vegetal pollen will tell them about the vegetation at 
the time it was buried. Shades in the soil will indicate the presence 
of soft long-decayed structures of wood and other organic mater- 
ial that a layman would not even notice. Archaeology has there- 
fore become a sophisticated enterprise, and no digging must ever 
be done without the supervision of a trained archaeologist, unless 
the site is threatened with immediate destruction (by road-con- 
struction, flooding by an artificial lake, etc.). 


Archaeologists may date their finds by various techniques, 
the best-known of which is the radiocarbon technique. It is based 
on the fact that any live organic material contains large quantities 
of carbon of two different kinds (isotopes): C+“ and C14. When 
this organic matter dies, the radioactive C14 starts decaying at a 
known standard rate. Given certain precautions, most organic mat- 
ter collected by archaeologists can thus be dated by measuring 


their remnant radiocarbon content. The dates of Shum Laka were 
obtained by such a technique. 


Questions on Chapter 1. 


— What are the origins of Grassfields peoples according to oral 
traditions? 
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— Are those traditions consistent with the linguistic data? 

— What are the main groups of Grassfields languages? 

— Were the Grassfields inhabited 9,000 years ago? By whom? 
— How were the Grassfields cleared of their forest cover? 


— Did Grassfields people use to stay each in his own village, or 
did some of them move permanently to other villages? Why? 


— How did people make a living before the invention of agricul- 
ture? 


— What is the origin of the following crops : plantain, maize, 
cassava, tobacco, oil palm, groundnut ? 


— What were the tools of the Grassfields people made of, before 
they knew how to manufacture iron? 
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~ CHAPTER TWO 


TRADE AND POLITICS 
THE COMMON INSTITUTIONS 


The chiefdoms of the Western Grassfields have many features 
of economic, social and political organization in common. This is 
not surprising. They partake in a long history throughout which 
they maintained close contacts among themselves, trading, inter- 
marrying, and nurturing diplomatic relationships. Each of them 
coped as best it could with problems that were basically the same 
for all since they formed a community and shared a common en- 
vironment. The solutions they found by drawing on a common 
i of beliefs and institutions did not differ much from each 
other. 


In this chapter, we would like to examine this stock of com- 
mon beliefs and institutions, and the common human and natural 
environment. This will save us much possible redundancy when 
dealing with individual regions. 


The period extending between the introduction of iron tech- 
nology and the German conquest may be treated as a single period 
of Grassfields history. It is based on food production, iron tech- 
nology, and on their implications. We shall discuss them in the 
introduction to the present chapter. The body of the chapter will 
be devoted to examining two aspects of the ’classical’ life of Grass- 
fields chiefdoms: economic specialization and trade; and the com- 
mon repertoire of social and political institutions backed by com- 
mon beliefs. In the concluding third section, we shall stress how 
the Grassfields formed a community and how fallacious it would 
be to treat the history of each chiefdom as a separate entity. 


Food production through agriculture and animal husbandry 
is accompanied by two phenomena: sedentary life in permanent 
villages and increasing population density. The introduction of 
iron technology did not substantially alter the situation. It only 
provided a raw material far better than others for many imple- 
ments, especially cutting and digging tools. As a result, agricultural 
and craft productivity improved. Throughout the period, the 
number of domesticated food plants doubled or trebled as a result 
of the introduction of Asian, American, and European crops. 
These no doubt contributed in diversifying the diet of Grassfields 
peoples and in upgrading agricultural productivity. But again they 
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did not affect the basic implications of a sedentary life and high 
population density. 


Let us now have a closer look at the last two factors. They 
are by no means unique to the Grassfields, but they will help us to 
understand the local situation better. Sedentary life in permanent 
villages makes it possible to develop many crafts that would have 
no place amongst nomadic people. Architecture,, wood-carving, 
music performed with large cumbersome instruments, pottery — 
all depend more or less on a sedentary way of life. These there- 
fore developed in the Grassfields during the period under consider- 
ation. 


Another implication of great significance is that, whereas in 
hunting and gathering bands there is hardly any social ranking, 
sedentary life in large agricultural villages provides good grounds 
for social stratification. The period under consideration saw the 
development of unequal statuses between title holders and low 
ranking people, social inequality between the sexes, the develop- 
ment of male dominance, and the emergence of chiefs. 


The population density of the Western Grassfields is unusual- 
ly high by African standards, reaching perhaps 30 or 40 people per 
square km as an average in the nineteenth century, with localized 
areas of much higher density. — This may have been the case for a 
very long time before the nineteenth century, for without modern 
medical facilities, the grqgwth rate of the population could not 
have reached the staggering figures of the twentieth century. It is 
directly connected to food production, and such density could 
not have been found at the time of the Shum Laka hunters. The 
exceptional population density, though, requires an explanation 
beyond that provided by the introduction of food production. 
Possible contributing factors may have been (1) the fact that the 
Grassfields belong to the agricultural complex based on the culti- 
vation of yam and of the oil-palm. This highly efficient complex 
is one of the oldest in Africa. It is found in the Tiv, Idoma and 
Igbo countries, which also have high population densities. (2) The 
healthy environment from which several endemic diseases are ab- 
sent or attenuated because of the altitude. (3) The relative fertility 
of the soils; and (4) The fact that until the seventeenth century 
the Grassfields were far away from the coastal harbours engaged 
in the slave trade and, until the nineteenth, from the African 
empires such as Sokoto and Borno, that de-populated their marg- 
ins through intense and protracted slave-raiding. 
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A high population density does not have any automatic. 
effect, like the creation of states or the emergence of more sophis- 
ticated techniques, yet it provides potential markets of a good 
size for many kinds of commodities. This. is a favourable condi- 
tion for local specialization in the large-scale production of cer- 
tain kinds of goods. It offers an environment conducive to local 
economic specialisation, trade, and technological development. 


In this chapter, we shall take the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (before the Chamba raids and the development of the coastal 
trade) as a baseline. Unless otherwise specified, what will be said is 
valid only for that period. But we shall occasionally use that base- 
line to probe deeper into the past and suggest possible early histori- 
cal developments. 
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Map III : Agricultural Specialisation for Export 
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1. Local Economic Specialization and Trade 


Today, if we visit a number of Grassfields markets, we shall 
notice that each of them has one or several specialties for which it 
is well known from far afield. Let us take a few examples: on the 
Meta’ market, the visitor will be struck by the quantity of palm-oil 
brought from Ngi and Meta’, and by the number of raffia bags of 
all descriptions. Oil and bags are sold wholesale to traders coming 
with lorries, who will retail them at a profit on Bamenda markets 
and even all the way to Ndop and Bafoussam. In Guzang, Ashong 
and Pinyin markets, large numbers of pigs and much tobacco are 
traded. In the Njinikom market, the visitor will be interested to 
find honey as in Wiya and Isu, and much maize after the harvest. 
Around March, guinea corn will make its appearance. Bamessing 
made its reputation in pottery and raffia bags — of different de- 
signs than the Meta’ ones, and woven with a thiner raffia fibre — 
whereas Babungo became known for the production of iron wares. 
The day before Nso market, one can see herds of goats and sheep 
being driven there for sale. In Bambalang, the smell of smoked fish 
advertises the main product of the area. There are other specialties 
that-are not displayed in the marketplaces, but for which some 
chiefdoms are well-known, such as the wood carvings of Babanki, 
Babanki Tungo and Oku. 


So it is today, and so it was in the past: everywhere people 
farmed the land and reared small livestock; everywhere they built 
their own houses and manufactured the basic utilities of daily life 
such as ordinary pottery, wooden mortars, leather containers, bas- 
kets and calabashes. But in addition to this, they specialized in the 
production of some commodities which they traded for other 
commodities produced elsewhere. Local economic specialization 
was carried to a high level, and, by necessity, went along with in- 
tensive trading between areas specialising in the production of dif- 
ferent commodities. 


Palm-oil and Foodstuffs 


Let us have a look at the most important specialisations, and 
their locations. Among the agricultural produce, palm-oil ranked 
first. The oil palm was grown on the periphery of the Grassfields, 
in river valleys and on the edge of the forested escarpments that 
surround the highlands, that is; in lower Mogamo, Ngi; the Met- 
chum valley, in Fungom along the Katsina Ala River, and in Mbe- 
mbe-Mfumte along the River Donga. To the east, it was grown 
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only in the Mbam valley. Thus palm oil had to be traded from the 
outskirts of the Grassfields towards the center. In the chiefdoms 
located far away from the oil-producing areas, like Kom, Oku and 
Nso, palm-oil was scarce and expensive. Cow-peas, groundnuts and 
grains were perhaps second in importance. Bafut, Mankon, Nkwen 
and other chiefdoms of the Bamenda Plateau produced quantities 
of cow-peas that were traded mostly west and southwest, in ex- 
change for palm-oil. At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
most important grains were guinea corn and millet. Millet was still 
extensively grown in Nso in the 1950s, and there are indications 
that, north of the Ndop plain, both millet and guinea corn were 
grown, whereas south of it, and in the Kom area, guinea corn pre- 
vailed. The most productive regions were probably those that pro- 
duce large quantities of maize nowadays, that is the Ndop plain, 
Wum, Kom, and the Bamenda plateau. 


Beans and grains, despite their weight, tended to be traded 
over fairly long distances, to compensate for permanent imbalances 
in food resources, but many other crops were traded between 
Close neighbours, so as to even up temporary shortages due to 
crop-failure or during the "hunger time’, that is, at the beginning 
of the rains, when the stores of guinea corn were running low and 
the root crops, beans and groundnuts were not yet ready. Every- 
- One was trying to grow more food than needed, as an insurance 
against natural disasters. The most feared of all was the locust, 
which has now completely disappeared for about 30 years but 
used to be a threat of first magnitude. Locusts could destroy all 
crops, even root-crops, by eating up the leaves. Locusts were us- 
ually fairly localized, so that an affected village could buy grains 
and food from neighbouring ones. This is one of the reasons why 
people grew more than needed for themselves and for trading. Lo- 
custs were feared to such an extent that up to now, thirty years 
after the last invasion the Kom Kwifoyn opens all its anngunce- 
ments with a call for the cultivation of more root-crops. This is 
in preparation for a locust invasion; the roots, at least, would be 
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One of the crops traded over short distances at times of 
scarcity was plantains. Fresh bunches were too bulky to be car- 
ried over long distances. They could be dried, thus loosing about 
two thirds of their weight. But dried plantains did not serve the 
same purpose as fresh ones in the diet. They were consumed 
mostly as snacks by travellers, hunters and traders. Bafanji was 
one of the chiefdoms reputed for its abundant plantains. Now that 
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lorries can reach the Bafanji market, plantains have become a ma- 
jor source of income. 


Stimulants 


Tobacco was produced mostly in Nso and Pinyin, though 
many people elsewhere kept a couple of plants in case of need. 
Processing tobacco is time consuming. It involves drying, ferment- 
ing and pounding the tobacco at various stages after harvest. 


Tobacco was not the only stimulant used by Grassfields peo- 
ple. The kola tree in indigenous to the highlands and its nuts may 
have been used very long ago. We may even make the guess that 
ene of the reasons why the cave of Shum Laka attracted parties of 
hunters is that kola grew in the wild not far from there, and 
people could renew their stocks while hunting. In the eighteenth 
century, as in the nineteenth the best stands of kola were in the 
neighbourhood of Mbu’ (Bafochu), the hills located between 
Bali-Nyonga and Meta’, around Bambili, in Nso, Ndu, Oku and 
Kom. Until the introduction of. coffee cultivation in the Grass- 


fields, kola was the most important export grop. By 1850, the , 


Grassfields kola nuts were well-know in Takum, Yola, and all the 
way to Borno. 


Livestock and fish 


Fearing livestock raises the problems of feeding and con- 
trolling them. Pigs and goats, lef free to fend for themselves, have 
no difficulty in finding food. However, they may cause havock on 
farms and must be controlled. This puts considerable constraints 
on the number of goats and pigs that people can keep under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Pigs have to be kept in an enclosure and fed, 
and goats have to be locked up at night, and tied during the day 
time. 


An alternative strategy in the control and feeding of livestock 
is to have the farms and the livestock in different and well-separat- 
ed areas. This was done for example i in Pinyin and Ashong in the 
nineteenth century. In Pinyin, pigs and goats were left entirely 
free in the village, and all the farming was done a couple of hours 
walk from the village. Nothing at all was cultivated in the village — 
not even bananas and plantains that used to be planted in most 
chiefdoms to screen the thatched roofs from bush fires. In the 
evening, pigs and goats would go back to the compound of their 
owner where they were attracted by being given some salt, the 
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refuse of the day, and occasionally some food brought back from 
the farms. They were locked up for the night, and allowed out in 
the morning. 


In Ashong, the village land was partitioned, and every year the 
council decided which parts would be allocated to livestock and 
which to farming. If one wanted to keep livestock in a farming 
area, one had to make sure that the livestock was properly fenced 
or attached. 


Such villages as Pinyin and Ashong were thus able to produce 
pigs and goats in vast numbers. They paid for it with a slightly 


lower crop output, and at the expense of the women, who had to. 


walk longer distances to their farms. Yet it turned out to be a 
profitable undertaking for the village as a whole, for the livestock 
could be sold in Mogamo for palm-oil, and towards the Ngemba 
chiefdoms to the north for grain and beans. 


Livestock was more than mere food: Goats, sheep, cocks and 
fowls were included in bridewealth payments, gift-exchange, and 
payments to enter societies. They were slaughtered as offerings 
to the ancestors, and shared among the living. The part received by 
each was a Sign of his status. The very ownership of some kinds 
of livestock was restricted. Chiefs and occasionally very high rank- 
ing men had an exclusive right on herds of dwarf cows. The horns 
of the dwarf cows were used as drinking vessels exclusively by 
chiefly sons. Sheep were believed to be highly prolific, at the ex- 
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pense of their owner’s fertility. Their ownership was often restrict- 


ed to elderly men who already had many children. 


Fish, of course, was caught and smoked by the chiefdom locat- 
ed near major streams. This was the case of the chiefdoms of the 
upper Noun River, such as Bafanji, Bamali, Bangola, but first and 
foremost, of Bambalang, located in the middle of the Ndop Plain 
swamps. The fish caught were mostly mudfish, for the now very 
popular tilapia is a recent introduction made within the last de- 
cades by the Inland Fisheries. 


Iron 


Let us now have a look at the various crafts. First among those 
is the iron industry of the Grassfields. Map IV indicates where iron 
was produced. It can be noted that, whereas palm oil was pro- 
duced at the periphery of the highlands, iron was produced at the 
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Map IV : Craft Specialisations for Export (mostly against palm oil) 
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centre. Iron and oil were complementary products, and they have 
been traded against each other for a considerable period of time. 
The Western Grassfield people may be proud of their traditional 
iron industry, which is the biggest one on record for the whole of 
Africa, judging by the number of workshops and the average 
yearly output computed from the volume of the debris that can 
still be seen. 


we do not know for how long the smelting of iron has been 
practiced in the Grassfields. However, what looks like very early 
and crude smelting furnaces, the volume of accumulate debris, the 
large number of smelting sites, the degree of regional division of 
labour with a large iron industry at its centre, all indicate some ten 
or fifteen centuries of more or less continous activity. This is, 
however, no more than an educated guess, as long as we do not 
have several C14 dates to confirm (or contradict) it. 


Very often, slag (that is, the waste of the iron-smelting process) 
is found where there were no habitations in the nineteenth centu- 
ry. For example near Mbu’, Mbutu and Mendankwe, in the hills 
between Oku, Kom and Babungo, in Ital-Oku (a recent settle- 
ment), in Wum, We, Isu, and all the way between Oku and Nkam- 
be. Nowhere in:nearby villages is there any tradition relating to 
the people who manufactured such slag. In many places it is even 
thought that the slag is a natural stone. This may give us a lot to 
think about regarding the early history of the Western Grassfields 
and oral traditions. Some may say that it proves beyond doubt 
that the Widekum and Tikar migrations were massive movements 
resulting in the Grassfields being occupied by an entirely new 
population. The new population did not know anything about 
the previous populations who produced the slag heaps. But this 
does not hold, because the techniques used by nineteenth-century 
smelters in Bafanji, Bamessing, Babungo, We-and elsewhere were in 
absolute continuity with those used previously on abandoned 
sites. Besides, there is linguistic and archaeological evidence that 
Mankon used such techniques when occupying the site of Fum 
Dju, in the first half of the nineteenth century, and that Mankon 
people subsequently abandoned such techniques in favour of 
different ones. Yet Mankon people have now completely forgotten 
that they once used the slag-producing shaft furnace. At this point, 
the evidence rather supports the view that iron production in the 
Grassfields has been practiced on a large scale for many centuries, 
and that there is a remarkable continuity in the techniques asso- 
ciated with the shaft furnace. If there is a continuity in the tech- 
niques, there must be some amount of continuity among the 
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people who used them, for such sophisticated techniques are ox: 
tremely difficult to reinvent once they have been lost. 


In the nineteenth century, a number of chiefdoms, among 
which Kem, Bafut, Nkwen, Mankon, Bamessing, Oku and Nso 
shifted to another technique, that of using old slag, produced cen- 
turies ago by their fore-fathers, as iron ore. The furnace used 
for this was not the high shaft furnace described at the end of this 
chapter. It was an open-hearth identical to that used by the 
smiths. In fact, with such a technique, smelting and smithing 
could be (and were) done together in the same workshop. Old 
slag could be used as iron ore because it still contained a lot of 
unprocessed iron. Why these people shifted from the shaft furnace 
to the open-hearth furnace technique is another story that will be 
told in Chapter 3. a 


Other Crafts 


Ordinary pottery was produced everywhere. The standard 
items were raffia - and palm-wine pots of large capacity, pots for 
brewing millet-beer, water-storage pots, cooking pots of various 
sizes, and soup bowls. All these were of ordinary make, strong and 
servicable, but without any adornment except for a ’roulette’ de- 
coration produced by rolling a rope on the outside of the pot 
when still wet, or printed pattern made by pressing a carved piece 
of wood on the wall when still wet. These ordinary pots were 
made everywhere and were seldom traded outside the village. 


On the other hand, a few chiefdoms excelled in the manufac- 
ture of high-quality artistic pottery that was traded far and wide. 
Such was the case in the Mbem village of Mitumbe, the Misaje villa- 
ge of Mbissa where very large pots were turned out by men, in Ba- 
messing, Awing, Bamumkumbit and Bafanji. Clay pots, in all 
chiefdoms, except Mbissa, were made by women. Such high qua- 
lity pottery was used mostly on ceremonial occasions and in daily 
life by high-ranking people. It was too valuable to be used as or- 
dinary kitchen utensils. In fact no cooking pots were ever finely 
decorated, but only dishes for *fufu’, ’atchu’ or sauce, and pots for 
palm-wine, raffia-wine, and corn-beer. 


Clay pipes for smoking Tobacco were also turned out by men, 
mostly in the same village. Small-sized ones for women, and big 
ones for men. They came in two kinds : ordinary ones for low- 
ranking people, and often exquisitely decorated ones for title- 
holders. Clay pipes were also made in Bafut and Babungo. 
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Each of these chiefdoms had its own style of ornamented pot- 
tery that made it quite recognizable : a trade-mark, so to speak. 
There is still much archaeological work to be done in order to re- 
cover and identify all these styles, but the little we know shows 
that Bamessing favoured geometrical patterns of decoration for 
pots, and sometimes animal figurines on pipes, whereas Bamum- 
kumbit and Bamenyam developed figurative ornaments such as 
lizards, cowries and human beings applied on smooth pot walls. 


The raffia bags industry was prominently developed in the 
Meta’ chiefdoms and in Bamessing, though, in the latter place, it 
might be a nineteenth-century development. 


Oku, Babanki, Babungo and Kom seem to have produced pro- 
minent carvers, though all other chiefdoms had their own carvers 
quite capable of turning out mortars, camwood-mixing bowls, 
pillars, door posts, stools, masks, slit gongs and the like. But high- 
quality artistic pieces came mostly from the chiefdoms mentioned 
above. These chiefdoms were all neighbours. Carving, like many 
other specialisations, was developed on a regional more than on a 
chiefdom basis, yet each of these chiefdoms had its own style and 
specialties. Oku is famous for its zoo-morphic masks, whereas Ba- 
banki turned out very fine ornamented stools. 


This enquiry into local and regional specialisations is by no 
means complete. It is only because of a lack of space that we 
have left out such commodities as medicines, calabashes, cloth, 
bark cloth, knitted caps, game-meat, skins, and ivory, etc... 


Regional and Long-Distance Trade 


| All the commodities mentioned so far were traded amongst 

Western Grassfields chiefdoms, that is, as part of a regional trade. 
But we are reasonably certain that some items were traded far 
beyond the limits of the highlands. In a southward direction, iron 
from the Ndop and Bamenda areas was traded for salt extracted 
from the Mamfe salt springs. 


In a northwards direction, there was an ancient trade with the 
Jukun and towards central Adamawa. The Jukun had two valuable 
commodities to offer : salt that was extracted from many saltines 
north of the Benue, and cotton cloth. The cloth was of various 
kinds : plain white or woven with dyed and undyed cotton, in 
narrow strips sewn together or in large ones ; or ’tie-dyed’. All 
these were made by the people living along the Benue, by the 
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Jukun, and by pagan Hausa settled among them, especially in 
Wukari and Takum. 


The most expensive and prestigious among these cotton cloths 
were the ’tie-dyed’ ones, usually known as ndekong (in Bamessing 
and Bamunka), njap (in Ndu and Mbot), bveri (in Nso), njindab 
(in Bali-Nyonga), or generally as ’Bikom’, ’Ndop’ cloth, or doma, 
They were made by tying undyed cotton cloths of a fathom or 
more, in all kinds of patterns, with vegetal fibres. The tied cloth 
was then dyed in pits containing an indigo decoction. The tied 
parts would not come into contact with the dye and remained 
white, whereas the untied parts would absorb the indigo. The 
cloth was taken out of the pit, the fibres cut, and the cloth — 
showing white and blue designs — allowed to dry. The use of this 
cloth was restricted to persons of high status who wore it as a 
loin cloth, a belt or a scabbard-cloth, or exhibited it in their resi- 
dence. This cloth was also used in the burial of chiefs, and played 
a considerable part in gift-exchange between chiefs. To give an 
idea of its value, three pieces of three fathoms each would pur- 
chase a woman slave at the end of the nineteenth century, at a 
time when European cottons fetched little over a quarter of the 
equivalent price. Very little of this cloth is still being produced in 
Wukari and imported from there. The Bamileke of the Bafoussam- 
Bandjoun area had to substitute for the failing Jukun. Nowadays, 
their cloth is tied locally, and sent north for dyeing. 

Among the many things that the Grassfields had to offer to 
the Jukun, four may have been valuable enough to qualify for the 
long-distance trade : slaves, ivory, iron and kola nuts. But we have 
no positive evidence that all of them were traded in the eighteenth 
century. 
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Map V : Long distance trade routes and commodities exchanged through 
long-distance trade. 
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The other major trade routes going north may have been 
those going towards central Adamawa, that is, the Banyo-Chamba 
area, through the upper Mbam valley. We have little direct and 
positive evidence for this. What we know is that at the end of the 
eighteenth century, Chamba mounted warriors launched a number 
of military expeditions towards the Grassfields. Now we know 
from the history of that part of Africa (as well as from elsewhere) 
that such expeditions were not launched at random. It would have 
been too costly and risky. They were sent when and where it was 
thought that they could bring a fair return. Most of the time, they 
were sent up the long distance trade routes, to tap the trade at its 
source. This is perhaps what the Chamba did. We may therefore as- 
sume that there was a long-distance trade route running from the 
Dschang-Bamenda area through Foumban, and Nso, all the way to 
Chamba, and that the Grassfields were previously known by hear- 
say to the Chamba for their many resources. 


The Organisation of Trade 


Most of the regional trade was handled in the marketplace 
which each chiefdom maintained, not far from the chief’s com- 
pound, as it still obtains today. The market was held every eighth 
day, and market days were synchronized between the various 
chiefdoms in such a way that they would not conflict, or could be 
combined if close enough to each other (as in Bambili and Bambwi 
not so long ago). Part of.the trade was done by barter, facilitated 
by accepted measures for grains, tobacco and the like. But curren- 
cies were used as well. The oldest currency was iron, in the form 
of standardized pieces, as in Babungo, Tang, War, Mfumte and 
Mbem, or of hoes, on the Bamenda Plateau and in Kom. 


Whereas the trade in foodstuffs and ordinary craft products 
was handled in the marketplace, the long-distance trade was hand- 
led privately in the compounds of big men and chiefs wealthy 
enough to engage in buying and selling slaves and such valuable 
items as ivory armlets, cloth and salt in bulk. 


To summarize, three kinds of people engaged in trading: all 
ordinary people attended their own market to buy and sell food- 
stuffs and ordinary commodities. A smaller number of people 
engaged in inter-chiefdom trading in Grassfields products. For 
example, an Oku man might have gone to Babungo to buy fish 
brought there by a Bambalang trader. He would then take the fish 
to Nso, and exchange if for tobacco and livestock which he could 
then sell in Oku. There was no restriction put on such trading, and 
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anyone was free to engage in it if he had the means. There were 
no market fees, and only very occasionally were traders taxed by. 
the councillors or the chiefs. 


In contrast the third category — that of long-distance traders 
— was a far more restricted one. Firstly, long-distance trade re- 
quired important commercial capital, and only title-holders and 
chiefs had it. Secondly, it required good connections among simi- 
lar people in other chiefdoms. Lastly, in some chiefdoms, there 
were legal restrictions put on such trade. In Mankon, for example, 
there was a ’slave rope’ owned by the chiefly clan and six out of 
the other eight clans. The slave rope could be delegated to trusted 
traders within the clan but no one was allowed to engage in slave 
trading without being formally entrusted with the rope. In pract- 
ice, since the long-distance trade was very much involved with the 
slave trade, it meant that a long-distance trader was greatly handi- 
capped if he did not have the rope. , 


Trading between chiefdoms in ordinary or luxury commodi- 
ties was no small business. There was no means of transport be- 
sides walking and human porterage. Conveying hundreds of tons 
of palm-oil and grains, tons of iron, thousand of pigs and goats, etc. 
required considerable manpower. Traders therefore tended to 
develop large households staffed by many wives, able to sustain a 
large male staff engaged in trading and porterage. Chiefs used 
many of their retainers in their trading ventures. 


Not only did trading require a large household staff, but it 
also required considerable organisation and skill. Traders seldom 
went beyond a two-day walk from home, and the expression 
’long-distance’ trade should not be mistaken to mean that the 
traders themselves went far away. The goods went, and came from 
far away, but through many intermediaries who handled them for 
distances of about 50 km at most before handing them over to 
other traders. Yet, within a radius of 20 to 30 km, a trader might 
have specialized in trading with three to six chiefdoms. In each of 
these, and in each of the chiefdoms crossed on the way, he had to 
maintain formal friendships with a man — usually himself a trader 
— who would give him shelter and security, feed him, store his 
goods,- give him credit, perhaps sell his goods and keep his 
accounts. Such a friend had to be entirely trust worthy and trade- 
friends always took an oath to that effect. There were different 
procedures for this. Most of the time, however, they would share 
a beverage — raffia-wine, palm-wine or corn-beer — pure, or mix- 
ed with their own blood or the blood of a fowl. Each of them 
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would swear total faithfulness to his friend. It was believed that 
the one who broke the oath would die. Such oaths were believed 
to be extremely potent. 


Traders had to be well acquainted with variations in supply 
and demand in the various markets they visited, and lastly they 
had to be fluent in several languages, since there was no lingua 
franca such as Pidgin or a European language until the beginning 
of the twentieth century. A trading household was a big enter- 
prise built up over several generations. It maintained the same net- 
work of formal friendships from father to son, and these nurtured 
inter-chiefdom marriages. The women coming from other chief- 
doms would teach their language to their children and even to 
their husband. When the sons had grown up, their linguistic skills 
would be invested in trading. It has been computed that a mini- 
mum of 50% of the population was fluent in at least two Grass- 
fields languages in the nineteenth century. The proportion must 
have been of that order as soon as a fair amount of economic 
specialisation and trade developed, that is, fairly early in the iron 
age. 


2. The Basic Social and Political Repertoire, The Beliefs 


The Grassfields peoples had a common stock or repertoire of 
social institutions, elements of political organisation and beliefs. 
Each of them drew on that stock to give shape to a specific or- 
ganisation of its own, depending on convenience and local condi- 
tions. This repertoire operated like a basic vocabulary — a 
vocabulary that different people use in different ways to say 
different things, but that everyone can understand. 


The Basic Building Blocks of the Chiefdoms 


Each chiefdom was made of the aggregation of a number of 
exogamous lineages. A lineage, it must be recalled, is made up of 
all the people who trace their ancestry back to a single man or wo- 
man. These lineages were very small or very large, very shallow 
(two or three generations) or very deep (up to ten generations). 
Whatever the case, they were always exogamous, which means that 
anyone born in the lineage had to marry out of it, that is into any 
lineage other than his or her own. 


- Examples of large, deep lineages are provided by Kom, Man- 


kon, and the Meta’ chiefdoms. In Mankon, in the nineteenth 
century (and genealogies show that the situation was probably 
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very similar in the eighteenth century), there were nine large exo- 
gamous lineages that could be called clans, for they were further 
subdivided into a total of 32 sub-lineages. Much smaller lineages 
were found in most other chiefdoms. In Awing, for example, line- 
ages were seldom deeper than four generations for new ones auto- 
matically split from old ones as they reached such a genealogical 
depth. 


The lineages were corporate bodies, regulating the distribu- 
tion of land between their members, performing libations and 
offerings for their common ancestors and settling disputes. Their 
members felt they had definite obligations toward each other. 


Theoretically the male members had to help each other in collect- 
ing bridewealth, paying fines imposed on one of them, or support- 
ing a member engaged in a dispute. They also believed that misfor- 
fie ial one of them could spread to the others if left un- 
checked. 


Nowadays, the majority of Kom and Aghem, as well as 
Mmeng, Fungom, Kuk, Nyos and two quarters of Kung have rules 
of matrilineal descent and succession, whereas elsewhere, patrili- 
neal rules are observed. This may not have always been the case, as 
chiefdoms can shift from one type of rule to the other, depending 
on opportunity, for each of these sets of rules have different ad- 
vantages. There are reasons to think that, in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, before the Chamba raids, many more chiefdoms followed 
matrilineal rules of descent and succession. 


There are indications that such a shift was made in Mankon. 
In Mankon, nowadays, both patrilineal and matrilineal descent 
rules are reckoned for different purposes. The role of one’s mater- 
nal uncle is very important, and one is prohibited to marry in his 
patrilineage and in the matnilineal groups of one’s mother and 
one's father’s mother. In such a case, we can talk of "double des- 
cent’, both patrilineal and matrilineal. At the moment, stress is 
put on the patrilineal side, but in the eighteenth century, it might 
have been the reverse. 


Patri- and matri- lineages are the building blocks of all Grass- 
fields chiefdoms. We must remember that all chiefdoms are com- 
posite, and that entire lineages kept leaving one chiefdom to join 
another. This may account for the fact that in some chiefdoms 
(Kom, Aghem, Kung) there are people recognizing either matrili- 
neal or patrilineal rulesof descent and succession, living together in 
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the same village. It also explains why lineages often overlap chief- 
dom boundaries. The same lineage may have members in two or 
three different chiefdoms thus creating lineage loyalties that may 
compete with chiefdom loyalties. This is particularly striking in 
Meta’ chiefdoms, but it is by no means the only instance. In the long 
run, chiefdom. loyalties will prevail, but this case underscores the 
basic problem raised by the composite character of the population, 
that is, how to integrate all these lineages within a chiefdom. This 
problem had to be addressed by all Grassfields chiefdoms. Terri- 
torial quarters, the council, regulatory societies, the chief and his 
palace fulfil many different functions (to organize communal 
labour, to govern the country, to remove pollution and deal with 
crimes, to look after the well being of the country, etc.) but they 
also fulfil one important function which is to integrate in one 
political unit the various elements of the population. 


In chiefdoms where the lineages were very numerous and 
shallow, they were grouped in territorial wards or quarters (call- 
ed nekfu, nepfu, nekfuru in the Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms of 
the Bamenda Plateau mte’ elsewhere), under a quarter-head (call- 
ed tanekfu or fonte’). This system, which was generalized by the 
British colonial administration, was not universal in pre-colonial 
times, and there were chiefdoms (Mankon, Meta’, Kom, etc.) that 
were almost exclusively organised on a lineage basis, without the 
intermediary structure of territorial quarters. 


Wherever there were quarters, these were instrumental in or- 
ganizing communal labour, hunting and warfare. War clubs, recrea- 
tional and mortuary societies were recruited on a territorial basis. 
In the chiefdoms with strong lineage structures, most societies and 
war Clubs were recruited and run by the lineages. We shall not deal 
here with war clubs and minor societies. Rather, we would like to 
concentrate on the most important societies that wielded much 
power in the chiefdoms, those known as ’regulatory societies’ in 
English, "Ngumba’ in Pidgin, and Takoengoe, Kwi’fo, Ngwerong, 
Negwose, Ngo, Tifo, etc. in the Grassfields languages. 


Pollution, Misfortune, Societies, and the Council 


At is impossible to explain the nature and role of regulatory 
Societies without some knowledge of the basic beliefs shared by all 
Grassfields chiefdoms. Human societies, as against animal ones, 
have established conventional rules of their own. This is epitomiz- 
ed by the human prohibition on incest. Whereas animals mate 
regardless of their blood relationships, all human societies have 
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set rules against incest. Incest does occur indeed, but it is condem- 
ned and regarded as animal (or natural) behaviour. Anthropolo- 

- gists have been led to consider that human societies built up their 
culture in contradistinction to the animal (or natural) world. In: 
the Grassfields, any human: behaviour that deviates too sharply 
from the social norm is perceived as a reversion to animal be- 
haviour. This, of course, is not expressed so clearly by Grassfielders, 
but what they say can be summarized that way. As such, serious- 
ly deviant behaviour is perceived as horrific and dangerous. Fight- 
ing with a clansman, spilling human blood, committing incest or 
suicide, assaulting people, breaking utensils (that is, cultural 
things) are seen as horrific, polluting and as a cause of misfortune. 
Other types of events equally polluting are: an accidental death by 
drowing or lightening, or a fire destroying houses or crops. Now 
all these events have one thing in common : events of the second 
type are destructive natural events, and those of the first type are 
human actions deviating seriously from the human norm, and 
therefore reverting to the natural world. We can analyse Grass- 
fields beliefs by saying that the impingement of nature on the 
human (cultural) world is seen as polluting and dangerous. This 
does not mean that nature itself is seen as polluting and danger- 
ous. It is only the encroachment of nature on the cultural or hu- 
man world that is seen as such. 


Such pollution is dangerous because it causes misfortune. 
This misfortune is called ndon (in Mankon), ndawn (in Meta’), 
nzuom (in Bamoum). Many other communities do not have any 
special word for it, but they have the concept. Misfortune is like 
a substance that enters the ground where the bad event took 
place, and the people who were involved in it. It is contagious 
and will spread if it is not removed. For example if a house burns 
and the place is not cleansed, it is believed that the new house 
built on the same spot is likely to burn very soon. If the com- 
pound where a person committed suicide is not cleansed, it is 
believed that more people may commit suicide. If polluted people 
are not cleansed, it is believed that fellow lineage members will 
be affected by diseases, the women will be barren and the children 
will die. These are of course very serious matters and is under- 
standable that polluting events are considered awful. 


The people who have the ritual power to remove pollu- 
tion constitute a véry special corps in the chiefdom. But this is 
a domain where there is a considerable amount of diversity from 
chiefdom to chiefdom. Pollution removal is organized in many 
different ways in different chiefdoms. Among the Wiya, bloodshed 
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is cleansed by a group of men known as the Jala Sigogot, whereas 
Ngwarong deals with the dangers resulting from adultery with a 
chief’s wife. In Bamessing, the dangers associated with manslaught- 
er in war and with the killing of leopards are removed by the 
members of the medicine lodge called Nggensa, They are also 
responsible for the removal of pollution caused by suicide. This 
lodge is different from Ngwansei which is the local ‘Ngumba’. In 
Kom, misfortunes caused by awful events are averted by rituals 
performed by the chief at a sacred place known as Ntul. In Man- 
kon, a group of men, trustees of the ritual powers of their clans, 
cleanse major pollutions such as suicide, manslaughter and murder. 
They are known as Jakoengoe. Pollution caused by accidental fire 
is dealt with by another group known as Mben Byuru. In Meta’, 
the chief of Zang Tabi used rituals associated with the walking 
stick ébené by which he could remove ndawn arising from homi- 
cide, whereas the énibé specialist could remove the pollution 
resulting from a special type of deadly disease caused by breaking 
an oath or illegally consuming game reserved for the chief. 
Tékéné (an institution very similar to that of the Mankon Tako- 
engoe) was pollution-proof, and could therefore carry out capital 
executions. 


All these ritual specialists were usually distinct from the main 
regulatory society, but often closely associated with it, as in Man- 
kon, where Takoengoe is an important, and even central element 
in Kwi’fo. It is not easy to pin-point exactly the nature and func- 
tions of the main regulatory society, for these differed from chief- 
dom to chiefdom. Yet two features seem to be essential elements 
of such societies: first they have ritual powers, shared with the 
chief, to protect the village, ensure fertility of population, fields 
and livestock, and powers to remove pollution. The second feature 
is that they are symbols of sovereignitythere is no independent 
and sovereign chiefdom without a full fledged Kwi’fo, Ngwose, 
Ngo, Tifo or Ngwarong, with its musical instruments — the famous , 
double iron gongs, drums and ’bag’ of bells — and other para- 
phernalia. The spread of Kwi’fo among clans and chiefdoms by 
renaming other older societies after it, by the purchasing of 
musical instruments, and by the sharing of paraphernalia and 
music among chiefdoms may be seen as an effort to advertise one’s 
own sovereignty in the face of others, just as no modern nation is 
conceivable without a flag and a national anthem. As such, regula- 
tory societies were much involved in inter-chiefdom relations. For 
example, at the death of a chief, neighbouring villages would send 
their main regulatory society to the funeral. Having such import- 
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ant ritual and political functions, the main regulatory societies 
were shrouded in mystery and secrecy and held in awe. 


The chiefdom councils were something entirely different, and 
rather secular in outlook. In each chiefdom they gathered the 
most senior members — title holders or notables — around the 
chief. A notable was known as ankum or kum in most chiefdoms. 
He could be a lineage or quarter-head, an important palace retain- 
er or a ritual specialist. Together, they took decisions regarding the 
affairs of the country. In Ashong, for example, they would decide 
what part of the land would be farmed, and what part devoted to 
livestock, They would organise communal labour for thatching 
the roofs of the palace, and for maintaining the paths, the bridges, 
and the marketplaces. 


Two numbers come up time and again in the oral traditions 
of many chiefdoms — seven and nine. This is especially true in the 
Ndop Plain and on the Bamenda Plateau, but the number of seven 
notables is also found in Wiya, Nso, Bamoum, and the Bamileke 
chiefdoms. There are considerable variations in the meaning and 
descriptive value of those numbers, but by and large, the number 
nine is associated with the councillors, and seven with the regula- 
tory society. The nine are seen as including the chief and eight 
companions. In Kom, the whole country is supposed to be made 
of nine hills and valleys. In many traditions of origin, it is said that 
the nine met each other or migrated together, and eventually 
decided to ask one of them to be the ruler. Such stereotypes are 
found in too many chiefdoms to have any historical value. Yet 
they have meaning. They strongly express the view that the chief 
was given his position by general consent and derived his powers 
not from himself but from the people. Very often, chiefdoms 
depart from such figures while maintaining the fiction: in Awing, 
for example, the founding fathers of the chiefdom are supposed to 
have been nine in number (including the chief), but the number of 
councillors is now far greater. 


The Fon and the Palace 


Among the notables, the chief was first, and far above the 
others. In most Grassfields chiefdoms he is called mfon or fon or 
efo or any similar word, that, for the sake of convenience, is usual- 
ly written fon. It is especially difficult to write about Grassfields 
fons, because the institution of fonship underwent very deep trans- 
formation in some chiefdoms in the nineteenth century and in 
all of them under the impact of colonial rule. 
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So much has been said and written on the fons, and some- 
times on the basis of poor documentation, that the historian finds 
it almost impossible to trace his way amidst the number of preju- 
dices and clichés that obscure the traditional nature of chieftain- 


cy. 


What we would like to stress here is the existence of an old 
stock of institutions and beliefs common to all Grassfields chief- 
taincies — probably very old indeed (several centuries, if not a 
couple of millenia) judging from their being shared by all chief- 
doms. This old stock of beliefs and institutions may be very close 
to those associated with chieftaincy before the deep transforma- 
tions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It has been said 
that chiefs were assimilated to God — that they were divine 
kings’ —; that they were all-powerful having the right of life and 
death over their subjects; and that they mled unchecked. There 
is no evidence in support of such views for the eighteenth and 
even the nineteenth centuries though at that time, the powers of 
some fons increased to a great extent. 


The word ’chief’ itself is misleading. In the English language, 
a chief is someone who directs and gives orders so as to accomplish 
things theoretically for the good of the community. Certainly 
Grassfields chiefs used to give orders, especially to their servants 
(not to the villagers). But this was not their primary functions. 
Asked what a chief is, elderly men and women in the Grassfields 
never mention giving orders. They stress that a chief is someone 
who feeds and gives oil and drink to the village, who is generous; 
who has many wives and many children, who obtains the pro- 
tection of the late chiefs and their benedictions for abundant 
crops and numerous children; who wards off outside threats 
against the village by making sure that the appropriate rituals 
are performed. He is a father of all, and unifies the village 
around himself. In the past, when orders were being given for 
communal work, communal hunting, prohibitions on attending 
certain markets for fear of epidemics and the like, they were 
always given in the name of the regulatory society, not of the 
fon. The removal of pollution, the settlement of dispute, and 
repression in the village or town, were vested in societies and 
specialists who, in almost all instances were not chiefs. This 
is why we shall avoid the term ’chief? and use the word ‘fon’ 
instead. 


In the eighteenth century, most, if not all fons had very few 
executive and judicial powers. Yet they were exceedingly presti- 
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gious and regarded as being quite apart from other human beings, 
that is, ’sacred’ (not ’divine’). How.and why? 


Many things in the life of the fon indicate his separate status. 
In patrilineal chiefdoms with patrilineal rules of succession, he had 
to be a ’child of the leopard skin’, that is, conceived when his 
father was himself a fon, therefore participating in his special na- 
ture. In societies with matrilineal rules of succession, he had to 
belong to one of the royal matriclans. Upon succession, the fon. 
was initiated in all the rituals, secrets and societies of the chief- 
dom. He was the only one in such a position, for no one else in the 
chiefdom, whether a high-ranking lineage-head or a palace retainer, 
had entrance to all palace buildings and chiefdom societies. This 
gave to the fon a unique position, as the symbol of the unity of 
his people. Usually he was secluded in the palace for up to one 
year after succeeding to the throne. Subsequently, his activities 
were very much confined to the palace where his private life was 
kept a secret, at least in the largest chiefdoms where court eti- 
quette was far more elaborate than in small ones. He did not eat 
in public, and in fact many people believed he did not eat at 
all. People did not talk openly about him or about his body, 
but only indirectly or by metaphores. No one would say "the ‘fon’ 
is ill’ but there is sickness in the palace’, or ’the palace is hot”. 
His children and wives were not refered to as the fon’s children 
and wives but as ’children and women of the palace’. His eyes 
were ’stars’, his feet were things’. No one could talk to him unless 
they bowed down, cupped their hands over their mouth and spoke 
through them in a low voice. 


There was a special relationship between the fon and the leo 
pard. The leopard, everywhere in the grassfields and beyond (for 
example among the Banyang and the Jukun) is believed to be so 
apart from other animals as to have the status of a human being. 
Everywhere, killing a leopard is considered the same as killing a 
human being at war. Hunters who killed a leopard were rewarded 
by being feasted like courageous warriors. They were allowed to 
stick a red primary feather of the turaco bird in their cap. Now, it 
was believed that fons could transform themselves into leopards, 
and so they had an exclusive right on slain leopards and on leopard 

pelts. 


There were other animals also usually reserved for the fons. 
The list varies from chiefdom to chiefdom, but always includes 
' some of the following : the buffalo, the python, the otter, the 
hyena, the dog-faced baboon, the chimpanzee, and the elephant. 
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The fon had the exclusive right on certain status symbols for 
example : an elephant-tail cap for himself, cowries as ornaments 
for his wives, ivory trumpets blown to advertise his presence, a 
very elaborate architecture, and a herd of dwarf cows. 


The fon had to supervise important rituals. At the end of the 
agricultural cycle, that is, after the harvest of yams and guinea 
corn, he had to make offerings to his ancestors and request their 
blessings. This was done in the middle of the dry season, towards 
the end of December. If the offerings were accepted, the blessings 
of the ancestors would be transmitted by giving camwood to the 
whole population. The fon would give a festival in which he would 
entertain the people by drawing on the palace stores and on the 
contributions levied on the people or brought by them. 


To conclude, the fon embodied the society. In that sense, he 
was hyper-social and hyper-cultural. Whereas the encroachment of 
nature on the cultural universe of the chiefdom was seen as pollut- 
ing, the influence of the hyper-cultural fon was seen as a blessing 
and as constantly regenerating the society. The fon was hyper- 
social and hyper-cultural because he embodied what human 
society is all about : the alliance between in-laws (the fon had 
many wives and married off his many daughters), the alliance bet- 
ween clans, lineages and quarters in the societies of the chiefdom, 
the social rules and norms, and the contact with the ancestors who 
warranted the social order and the prosperity of the community, 
This is why the fon, in olden days, was never involved in repres- 
sion. Repression and social control must deal with polluting 
actions, and the fon belonged to the opposite pole of human 
society, the cultural pole, which is free from pollution and danger. 
He was therefore kept away from any polluting contact and was 
never involved in social control and repression except as a mode- 
rator. In the old common stock of grassfields institutions, there is 
considerable evidence that the fon was never involved in arbitrat- 
ing disputes and trying cases, except in his own household and 
lineage — like any other household or lineage-head. In Meta’, for 
example, in each village, one family possessed Tékéné (the public 
executioner), and almost always, these families did not count a 
fon or even a notable among their members. 


Fons were not all-powerful. In case of misrule, the regulatory NY 
society could remonstrate or even fine them. In Babungo for exam- | \ 
ple, the council is emphatic that a fon could not be deposed, nor 
could any person of title. If either did wrong, all services and 
support would be withdrawn, and the notables would wait for the 
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fon to die. Yet some chiefdoms have oral traditions to the effect 
that some fons who were either too decrepit to rule, or misbehaved 
beyond any acceptable standard were put to death in the past. 


The royal compounds were staffed by many wives. One may 
wonder why fons had to have so many wives. It must be remem: 
bered that a fon was at the centre of an alliance binding together 
the population of the chiefdom. As such, he entered into matrimo- 
nial alliances with potentially all the sections of the population. 
Many an important man was eager to-have one of his daughters at 
the palace as a representative, not to speak of the possibility, in 
chiefdoms with patrilineal institutions, of seeing his daughter give 
birth to the successor of the fon. The foreign diplomacy and 
alliances of each fon also implied marriages to the daughters ‘a 
ster counterparts in other chiefdoms. Besides, the fon had to 
entertain the council, the visitors, and his servants. Since the 
women were doing most of the farming, he had to have many 
wives to produce the foodstuffs and do the cooking. Male retainers 
completed the palace staff; they were called ’tchindas’ a pidginised 
form of the title given them in most grassfields languages. They 
were recruited young (between 7 and 14 years of age) from among 
commoner lineages, or in the royal family, though usually not 
among royal sons. They were brought up at the palace, and as they 
grew up, the most gifted ones were given more and more respon- 
sibilities. Lastly, the fon was assisted by a few senior title-holders 
such as Mafo or Nafoyn — his real or titular mother — and a senior 
wife, who supervised the royal wives. The former exercised signifi- 
cant leadership over the women of the country. There were several 
senior men in charge of the retainers for example, the Bobe-Kwi- 
foyn of Kom — the keeper of Kwifoyn’s compound, who lived 
there in a secluded bachelorhood for many years. There were also 
senior royal title holders, such as the Ndifo and Muma of most 
Ngemba-speaking. chiefdoms, who were royal sons appointed to 
office with each new fon. These did not have any institutionalised 
function, and it would be wrong to compare their role to that of 
a prime minister or a minister of finance. What can be said is that 
they ranked high and stood close to the fon with whom they per- 
formed all sorts of functions as occasion demanded. 


Palaces, with all their permanent staff, tended to look more 
like villages than compounds, especially in large chiefdoms. They 
comprised different quarters : the living quarters of the royal 
wives; the quarters of the main regulatory society where a nu 
ber of retainers lived; the living quarters of the fon built close’ to 
the shrines that sheltered the graves of his ancestors, and a few 
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utilitarian buildings (kitchen, stores, latrinés). Royal retainers had 
their living quarters close to the fon. Lastly, there were a number 
of buildings where the villagers could meet together or with the 
fon. Access to these various quarters was restricted and the restric- 
tions underscored the distinctions between various social catego- 
ries. In many chiefdoms, for example, there was a strict separation 
between the royal sons and the strictly commoner regulatory 
society. This did not hold in such chiefdoms as Kom where matri- 
lineal rules of succession made it impossible for royal sons to suc- 
ceed to the throne. In fact, the rationale for the prohibition on 
membership of the regulatory society for royal sons was to prevent 
one or a few of them from gaining power in such a way that they 
could claim the succession to fonship. 


Much in the outlook of the fon’s compound depended on the 
size of the chiefdom. Very large chiefdoms supported propor- 
tionately large palaces, and in these, the fon stayed, remote and 
inaccessible to the common man. In small chiefdoms, palace eti- 
quette was far less elaborate, and the fon lived closer to his people. 
Fons thus tended to be ranked against one another on the basis of 
their standing, and tended to associate with partners of equal 
status. This ranking in fact formed a continuum of prestige and 
privileges that included lineage and quarter-heads. Some lineage- 
heads claimed such privileges as the ownership of a lineage Kwi fo, 
or the use of cowries as an ornament, or an exemption from remov- 
ing their cap in the presence of the paramount fon. So much so 
that a whole lineage could, under favourable circumstances, esta- 
blish a settlement of its own, and its head could claim the status 
of fon for himself. 


Notables, Women and ’Small Boys’ 


Grassfields chiefdoms were highly stratified, that is, different 
categories of people were ranked against one another. The fon 
ranked highest. After him, a few important royal sons, palace title- 
holders such as the Mafo, chiefdom councillors, and the senior 
members of regulatory societies ranked highest. They were fol- 
lowed by the heads of minor descent groups and compounds. 
Women ranked lower than men, and had to display respect and 
subservience. Though debasing and humiliating practices such as 
excision and seclusion have never been mentioned in the grass- 
fields, women were always dependent on men — father, husband, 
maternal uncle or brother — to whom in principle they owed total 
Obedience. In a society where being a woman meant being a 
mother, the actual make up of such relationships depended very 
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much on the fertility of the woman, and the success their sons 
could achieve with their help. Many women contributed heavily 
to their son’s bridewealth and various payments effected to gain 
status. Women enjoyed far less leisure than men, and often had a 
busy look about them. Very large polygamous households such 
as those of the most important fons may have caused some sexual 
and emotional frustrations for the wives. It also gave them fewer 
chances to bear children. But there were important compensations, 
because chiefly wives enjoyed a high status, the wealth and the 
livelier atmosphere of the palace, developed strong friendships 
with some co-wives, and helped each other. At the bottom of the 
social scale there was a fairly large number of junior unmarried 
men. Most men married late in the nineteenth century, certainly 
after 30 to 40 years of age. They gained economic and social inde- 
pendence only when they could start a compound of their own, 
and this always took time. There is no reason to think that it was 
significantly different in the eighteenth century, though the deve- 
lopment of long distance trade in the nineteenth century seems to 
have favoured greater polygamy, with the result that there was a 
higher proportion of unmarried men. An unmarried man could not 
be independent. He had to be part of a household, which put him 
under the authority of a household-head. The latter benefitted 
from the work of his junior male staff — his ’sons’, whether they 
were his own children or not. The latter had the obligation to 
maintain them and to find their first wife, but in many instances 
these obligations were poorly if at all met. 


It was of course possible, up to a point, to be promoted or to 
work one’s way up the social ladder. Promotions were accom- 
plished mostly by succession to title. When a title-holder died, his 
possessions and rights were not distributed between several heirs. 
One of them was appointed to take the place of the dead man. 
The wives of the late man, his children, the compound, raffia 
bushes, palm trees, farms, his title and associated paraphernalia 
such as an ornamented stool, a carved buffalo drinking horn, cap 
and loin cloth, even his debts, were all taken up by the successor. 
The rules followed to select the successor — the ’chop chair’ in 
Pidgin English — were different in different chiefdoms, but every- 
where the successor ’chopped’ all the rights, duties and belongings 
— and even the name — of the man he succeeded. 


Another means to work one’s way up the social ladder was to 
acquire rights and privileges by making payments. The word to 
*buy’ would be inappropriate because many grassfields languages 
have two different words for ’making payments’. One refers to 
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buying a commodity in the marketplace and the other refers to 
the payments such as those made to gain membership in a society. 
We shall call the latter ’tsam’ payments, after the word used in 
Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms (tsama) and Menemo-speaking ones 
(cham). Tsam payments required wealth and, at the same time 
legitimised it. Thus, an ordinary man, by working hard and 
through proper household management could acquire fsamn-able 
privileges such as a membership in lineage or chiefdom societies, 
the right to use a carved buffalo drinking-horn, a carved stool, 
to have sophisticated compound architecture with a verandah, 
carvings, two doors, a mat enclosure, the right to display Wukari 
cloth, to use it as a loin-cloth, to smoke an elaborate pipe, and to 
wear certain kinds of knitted caps. He could succeed in having 
a son as a retainer or a daughter as a wife at the palace, and again 
would make tsam or similar payments to acquire for them better 
positions at the palace. Over several generations, a man and his 
successors could thus significantly increase their status. 


Diviners, Witches and Warriors 


The role of the fon and other chiefdom institutions will appear 
more clearly if we consider the way conflicts were settled, crimes 
dealt with and social control exercised. 


Most minor conflicts involving neighbours in a quarter or 
members of the same lineage were arbitrated by quarterheads and 
lineage-heads assisted by their own councillors. It was believed, we 
must remember, that conflicts could eventually cause serious mis- 
fortune, especially if they degenerated into violent action. Thus 
there was a certain amount of pressure on all parties concerned to 
settle them as soon as possible. 


The belief in misfortune affecting wrong-doers was in a fact 
an efficient means of social control and of settling minor disputes. 
It acted almost in a preventive manner when combined with divi- 
nation. If an individual or a household experienced misfortune 
(sickness, death, barrenness of women, crop failures), the house- 
hold head consulted a diviner (the ’ngambe man’ in Pidgin English) 
to learn from him the cause of the misfortune. The latter had long 
interviews with his patron from whom he learned about all the 
affairs of the compound. After consulting his divining apparatus, 
the specialist diagnosed simple illness, witchcraft, or pure an 
simple misbehaviour such as neglecting the ancestors, failing to 
give a successor to a dead title-holder, or to complete bride-wealth 
payments, breaking an oath taken with a trade friend, or neglecting 
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one’s maternal uncle. When illness was diagnosed, the sick person 
was referred to a doctor for treatment. When witchcraft was diag- 
nosed, counter-witchcraft was used, and steps taken to identify 
the witch and have him or her submitted to a witchcraft ordeal. 
When misbehaviour was diagnosed, the person involved had to 
atone for the misdeed, that is, pour libations for the ancestors, 
appoint a successor to the dead title holder and perform the succes- 
sion rites. : 


The divination techniques were many. Some diviners — often 
women — had gone through a deep mystical experience and were 
believed to be directly inspired by God. They used a minimum of 
material equipment, sometime none at all. Sometimes they inter- 
preted events or predicted the future by pouring water into a 
depression dug in the ground and reading the movements of the 
water. Other diviners had learned their trade. These were always 
men, and they always used a divination technique that consisted 
of reading the patterns made by various objects such as cowries 
when thrown onto the ground, or the movements of a dying chick, 
or the distribution of small punched cards thrown manually on the 
ground, or shuffled by an earth spider kept in an enclosure and 
trained to that effect. The spider divination was probably the most 
spectacular and popular means of divination and was practiced 
almost everywhere in the Grassfields. In fact the earth spider, 
which digs burrows in the ground and is therefore in contact with 
the underworld (the Grassfields heavens) is one of those mysterious 
animals of special status. Its stylised figure appears every where: on 
ornamented stools, door posts and pillars,on pots, and finger-rings. 


Another procedure by which misfortune operated to arbitrate 
in a litigation, was by means of an oath. If people argued over a 
boundary or the ownership of raffia-bushes, trees or other resour- 
ces, one of the parties could abandon its claim.against the perfor- 
mance of an oath to the effect that the party whose claim was 
unwarranted would be affected by misfortune. In case misfortune 
was experienced, the person affected would consult one or several 
diviners and eventually abandon his or her claim to the disputed 
property. : 


By causing pollution in the compound of an opponent, one 
could also force him to take one’s rights into consideration. This 
was done by what could be called ’acts of ritual aggression’, and 
was practised to a great extent in Meta’ and Ngemba-speaking 
chiefdoms. If A had a conflict with B, and could not obtain redregs 
after having tried many different procedures, A could go to B’s 
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compound and ’spoil’ it by committing a polluting act, such as 
slashing bunches of plantain and dragging them to B’s door, 
uprooting a plantain sucker and planting it upside down, breaking 
pots or household implements, throwing his spear into the roof of 
B’s house, and so on. All these acts would pollute or ’spoil’ the 
compound, and B would have to call ritual specialists to cleanse it 
at great expense to avoid misfortune. This would put considerable 
pressure on him to consider A’s claims. The most polluting of all 
acts of ritual aggression was suicide in one’s opponent’s com- 
pound. This was of course the last resort in a long quarrel in which 
the person who committed suicide was so humiliated and despera- 
te that he or she thought that no other recourse was possible. 


It can be seen that a very great number of conflicts could be 
solved without the intervention of the council, the fon, the title 
holders or any tribunal. All these means were disregarded by the 
colonial administration who forced many fons into a judicial role 
that they had seldom previously exercised. The creation of native 
courts by the British, in which chiefs acted as judges, had distorted 
the evidence, and we would like to insist that, before the colonial 
conquest, the fons had little, if any judicial role, except perhaps in 
the larger, most centralized chiefdoms such as Nso and Kom. 


' It was only when all other means of ”conflict-settlement” had 
failed and in the case of very serious crimes which threatened the 
peace of the whole community that the council assembled with 
the fon and decisions were taken. They could decide that an habi- 
tual thief, after having received many warnings, should be sold 
into slavery. They could decide that a criminal would be executed, 
and they would accordingly give orders to the regulatory society 
to dispose of him. The list of people suspected of witchcraft 
would similarly be made by a few councillors and moderated by 
the fon before being handed over to the lodge in charge of admi- 
nistering the ordeal. 


Whereas cases of serious crimes seem to have been very excep- 
tional, the witchcraft ordeal was performed almost yearly in all 
chiefdoms. The suspects were arrested by masked servants of the 
regulatory society, and brought td the palace where they were 
given a concoction called ngu, ngvu or ngwo in most Grassfields lan- 
guages, made of the bark of a forest tree (Erythrofleum africanum) 
which contains the very poisonous prussic acid. It was believed 
that ngu would immediately find the organ of witchcraft in the 
person’s body and kill it while killing its host, whereas innocent 
people would vomit the potion. The corpses of people killed by 
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ngu were thrown into the bush, whereas the survivors would be — 


feasted, annointed with camwood and cleansed of all suspicion. 


So far, we have dealt with cases involving mostly individuals 
or small groups of people, but conflicts could escalate to full-scale 
fighting between whole groups of people. All Grassfields people 
made a clear-cut distinction between two types of armed conflicts, 
one which we shall call ’in-fighting’, and the other ’war’. In fact, 
there are two words for these in most Grassfields and neighbouring 
languages : for example filame and ntso (in Ngemba-speaking 
chiefdoms), indeum and tsa (in Ide, also called Modele). In-fighting 
took place within the same chiefdom or between allied chiefdoms. 
It was always done with non-metallic weapons, such as sticks and 
fists. Spilling the blood of allies with iron weapons would have 
been polluting and dangerous. Jeffreys (1963 : 82) reported that 
the Rom told him that ’Nkot, who are our neighbours fought with 
us, but it was a friendly affair and only done with sticks”’. 


There were ritual means to put an end to such fights. A ritual 
specialist, or the masker Mabu’ sent from the. ‘est would reach 
the place where such in-fighting was taking place and stop it by 


raising branches of nkeng (Dracaena sp.) — a symbol of peace — at ve, 
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arm’s length. At this point, all fighting had to stop. We must admi- 
re the wisdom that allowed people to have a good fight and to 
vent their hostility, while putting ritual checks on the risks involv- 
ed and their duration. By stopping the in-fighting by threat of.mis- 
fortune before either of the two parties was severely beaten, the 
ritual specialist or the masker precluded any loss of face on either 
side. Elderly people who participated in such fights recall with 
evident excitement and pleasure the good blows given and received. 


War was another matter. It took place between chiefdoms that 
were not allied and between which bloodshed would not cause any 
major pollution (though in most places warriors who had killed an 
enemy had to undergo purification rites). War was fought with 
iron weapons and its aim was to kill enemies, sever the heads and 
bring them back to the village or town for display, and then to be 
kept in war lodges. In the eighteenth century, the standard arma- 
ment was made up of a handful of throwing spears as offensive 
weapons, a shield made of basketry or hide as a defensive one, and 
a cutlass carried at the side to cut off the head of slain enemies. 
Bows and arrows (the typical weapons of the savanna, as against the 
spear of the forest) were unknown almost everywhere — a further 
indication that the Grassfields were once thickly forested and that 
the savanna landscape that we know is relatively recent. 
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People could put an end to warfare by making a formal allian- 
ce between the fons and the regulatory societies of the chiefdoms 
involved. Such alliances (called meke in Babungo, mangdzad in 
Bali-Nyonga, akan in Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms) were perform- 
ed at a point mid-way between the two chiefdoms, Slaves or dogs 
were sacrificed and buried, trees planted, and oaths taken. Such 
alliances created a brotherhood prohibiting armed warfare 
between the parties under the threat of severe misfortune. Only 
in-fighting with sticks was allowed. They were followed by gift- 
exchange between fons, reciprocal visits by regulatory societies, 
matrimonial alliances, the return of captives, and trading. 


3. Pitfalls in Grassfields History II : Parochial Approaches 


In the first two sections of this chapter, we pointed out that 
Grassfields people specialised in the production of different com- 
modities, traded them, maintained trading networks of formal 
friendships, exchanged women in marriage, shifted residence from 
one chiefdom to another, and spoke several languages. They did 
not live in isolation from each other. In one word, they formed a 
community. 


A community is a group of people who depend upon each 
other for their well-being and survival and who interact to a great 
extent. Within the large community of the Western Grassfields, 
there were smaller ones, that is, regional or chiefdom communi- 


ties. 


The fact that Grassfields people formed a community does not 
mean that they were always at peace with each other. Depending 
upon each other, as they did they had to collaborate, but also to 
compete. Interaction.may be friendly or hostile. It is interaction 
nevertheless. It may even be friendly and hostile at the same time 
as when the Rom speak about ’friendly fighting’ with the Nkot. 


We have to approach Grassfields history from a regional point 
of view, and this precludes any parochial approach in terms of 
tribes’ or even chiefdoms. Early colonial administrators saw Afri- 
can societies as self-contained tribal units that were dominated by 
antique and immutable traditions. They sought to find the limits 
of such tribes and to administer each of them through what they 
called their ‘natural’ rulers. They ended up by partitioning the 
Grassfields into so many ’tribes’ : the Wiya tribe, the Nso tribe, 
the Kom tribe — each of them having its own language, traditions 
of origin and specific customs. Each of them was supposed to have 
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perpetuated such traits in a time-less, change-less environment, re- 
peating year after year the same economic ’subsistence’ routines to 
support their repetitive social life. Economic, social and political 
interdependencies between all these units, the dynamics of their 
social change before the advent of the Europeans, the constant 
shifts of a sizeable part of the population between chiefdoms, the 
vast trading and diplomatic networks that united them were at 
first disregarded to a great extent. Starting from the 1930s, how- 
ever, colonial administrators and scholars arrived at a more subtle. 
assessment of such phenomena, but the harm had been done, and 
nowadays the ’tribal’ myth dies hard. 


It has been reinforced by the parochialism of each chiefdom. 
Each village is attached to its particularism and proud of its achie- 
vements. This is so all over the world. People are emotionally 
attached to their local community, and tend to inflate its merits 
sometimes beyond proportion. Every chiefdom boasts of being 
smarter than its neighbours, to have beaten them in the past, to 
have the best wine, diviners and customs, and claims that the 
neighbours are *bush’ and uncivilized. This parochialism and even 
chauvinism was exacerbated during the colonial period when the 
Germans and the British tried to re-group chiefdoms into larger 
units for purposes of administration, and ranked the chiefs in a 
hierarchy of grades while trying to enforce the paramountcy of 
the most important of them. 


Being thus offered an opportunity for expansion, many fons 
responded by claiming long-standing seniority over their neigh- 
bours. These claims generated counter-claims, and they all ended 
up in greatly obscuring the nature of pre-colonial inter-chiefdom 
relationships. One of the major pitfalls in Grassfields history is to 
yield to such distortions by disregarding all the evidence to the 
contrary. 


We would like to stress that history focusing on one single 
chiefdom, and which does not assess its position in the regional 
setting, would be seriously incomplete and perhaps misleading. 
Chiefdoms were, up to a point, sovereign units. But they did not 
exist in a vacuum and were by no means self-sufficient. They were 
breathing the tonic atmosphere provided by their social environ- 
ment. Without the human environment of the whole region, they 
would not have developed to the degree of social, economic and 
cultural sophistication that was theirs before the European con- 
quest. 
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This is why, in the subsequent chapters of this book, we shall 
put aside the history of individual chiefdoms, and adopt a regional 
approach. We will divide the Western Grassfields in a number of 
sub-regions where all the inhabitants had a first-hand knowledge of 
each other and formed a community. 


Conclusion : Unity and Diversity 


. In this chapter, we have described the repertoire of economic, 
social and political institutions that Grassfields chiefdoms shared 
in common at the end of the eighteenth century, and most proba- 
bly for many centuries before. The antiquity of such a repertoire 
is attested by its being shared by so many people. ’ 


To illustrate it, we drew our examples:from many Western 
Grassfields chiefdoms. Yet it must be stressed that this repertoire 
does-not refer to any of them in particular. As we said, it should 
rather be compared to a vocabulary that different people use to 
say different things. In other words, there was much diversity in 
chiefdom organization, depending on local conditions. Such local 
variations will be brought out in the second part of the book when 
we deal with the history of particular regions. 


Part of the diversity came from local economic specialisation. 
The various crafts and agricultural productions were very much 
a part‘of the personality of each chiefdom and contributed to 
give to the Grassfields social fabric its variegated outlook. The 
ritual and social life of Babungo, for example, was deeply marked 
by its specialization in iron production. Chiefdoms occupying a 
middleman position in trading, such as Bum or Nkwen, tended to 
be more cosmopolitan, whereas those located in the backwaters of 
long-distance trade routes, like the Metchum valley and the chief- 
doms immediately south of the Mambila Plateau, did not enjoy 
the flashy life-style of the latter. Part of the diversity also came 
from different cultural contacts. Chiefdoms of the eastern Bamen- 
da Plateau and eastern Ndop Plain were in closer contact with the 
Bamileke areas and borrowed much from them, whereas the north- 
eastern chiefdoms were influenced by the brilliant and prestigious 
Tikar of the upper Mbam. Lastly, such local factors as the size of 
the chiefdom, local politics and inventiveness, brought countless 
variations on the common themes. 


Events taking place in the nineteenth century, the penetration 


of northern peoples into the Grassfields, and an increasing partici- 
pation in the coastal trade, built up on these local variations, and 
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in the case of a few chiefdoms, brought drastic institutional chan- 
ges that made them depart markedly from the average profile 
described in this chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 2 
THE GRASSFIELDS IRON - SMELTING TECHNIQUES 


Iron is manufactured by a process known as ’smelting’ in 
which an iron ore is reduced to iron by heating in the presence of 
carbon monoxyde in a smelting furnace. 


Iron ores of different kinds are plentiful in the highlands. Late- 
rite, for example, contains much iron oxydes that contribute to 
give its rusty colour. In concrete terms, smelting involved building 
.a clay furnace. This comprised a shaft, one to two metres high, 
and 40 to 80 cm wide, with a large opening at the bottom, and a 
chimney on top. One or two clay pipes some 150 to 200 cm long, 
were sent inside the shaft, towards the bottom, through ad hoc 
openings on the upper side of the furnace. These pipes called 
*tuyéres’ were used to blow air inside the furnace and activate the 
fire. The blowing was done by pumping two double-bowl bellows 
made of a wooden frame with goat skins attached to it. 


The smelters gathered the ore, crushed it in small pieces, and 
made charcoal. To start a smelt, they blocked the mouth of the 
furnace with old tuyéres and mud, and put dried grass to the 
bottom of the furnace. They threw burning embers onto the grass 
to start the fire, added some charcoal, blew the bellows, and when 
the fire was well started, they kept adding iron ore and charcoal at 
regular intervals. They would usually start in the morning and 
work continuously throughout the day until dark, taking it in 
turns to blow the bellows. At night, they left the furnace as it was. 
At dawn the next morning, the furnace had cooled down sufficien- 
tly to allow the smiths to break the mouth open, and drag out a 
big cake of material that had formed at the bottom of the furnace. 
The cake was very heavy, and still extremely hot, but cool enough 
to be in a Solid state. From its form, it could be seen that when 
the furnace was in full blast, the cake was in a molten, semi-liquid 
state. 


The cake contained iron crystals embedded into a black mate- 
rial called ‘slag’. The slag was made up of all the impurities of the 
iron ore mixed with a large proportion of unreduced iron oxide. 
The cake was broken by hitting it with stone hammers weighing 
up to twenty kilos. When broken, the section would show the 
bright shiny iron crystals embedded in the black slag. These tend- 
ed to be concentrated towards the center of the cake, where the 
tuyéres had been blowing air throughout the smelt. The cake was 
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further broken. The useless slag was thrown away, together with 
the used up tuyéres. The accumulated debris made a conical heap 
at some distance from the furnace, or a circular one all around it. 
It is by measuring the volume of such heaps that we can know 
approximately the average yearly production of a given village for 
a given period of time. Slag is found in many places within the pe- 
rimetre indicated on the Map IV. It looks like a black, heavy 
stone, with bubbles in it. Some pieces look like molten wax that 
has solidified. In many villages people think it is a natural stone, 
and nothing will convince them of the contrary. In fact, it can be 
mistaken for black porous lava. But in those chiefdoms such as Ba- 
- bungo, Bafanji and Bamenyam that kept the trade alive until the 
twentieth century, people know how slag is produced and that it is 
man-made. In the southern Ndop Plain, and in Ngemba-speaking 
chiefdoms, ‘it is called sa with a number of local variations : shye 
(Bafanji), nesya (Bamenyam), asa (Mankon) sa (Bababjou), where- 
as in Bamessing it is called kalang. . 


Once the furnace had been emptied, it was examined for 
cracks and repaired if necessary. It was not allowed to cool down 
completely. As soon as the cake was dragged out, the mouth was 
closed again, and a new smelt started. Thus, much fuel was saved 
because part of the heat was retained in the thick walls of the 
furnace. The furnace was worked continuously for weeks in a row 
by teams of smelters who took turns, until it needed repairs. Smel- 
ters were exempted from. the prohibition on working on the 
weekly holidays. 
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While a new smelt was under way, the iron of the previous one 
was being pounded and sifted to free the crystals from all slag. The 
iron was then sold to the smiths who put it on their open hearth 
furnaces, welded all the small nodules together, and turned out 
hoes and.other implements, or metal pieces of a standardized 
shape that could be used as money, or stored to manufacture im- 
plements at a later date. The smelters-(who made iron with the 
shaft smelting furnace) and the smiths’ (who turned out imple- 
ments from iron made by the smelters) were different people who 
had separate workshops. Their furnaces looked quite different. 
The smelting furnace was a massive building whereas the smithing 
furnace was a mere depression in the ground. 


Smelting was a very sophisticated process. Without entering in- 
to the many technical details revealed by archaeological and labo- 
ratory analyses of Grassfields remains, a few things may be said to 
suggest it. The. high temperature of the furnace submitted the clay 
building to much stress and erosion. A good refractory material 
had to be used to stand such heat. Kaolin met such specifications. 
It is a white or lightly coloured powdery stuff that people call 
’native chalk’ or ’wash wash’ for it resembles chalk or white wash 
though it is chemically quite different. Kaolin was mined in pits 
and galleries that are still found in great numbers in the hills 
around smelting sites. These are dreaded by the Bororo pastoralists 
who, every year, lose a number of cows in them. More than seven 
hundred of those pits can still be seen around Bamessing and Ba- 
bungo. Some of them are up to seven metres deep, with intercon- 
necting galleries. Kaolin was mined in those pits, and mixed with 
ordinary lateritic mud to build the furnace itself. The inside of the 
furnace.was lined with a fine mixture of kaolin and clay, and every 
so often, the lining was scraped down, dumped onto the slag heap, 
and anew one applied. The lining refracted the heat inside the fur- 
nace and sealed the walls so that a maximum of heat would be 
kept, and the gases would escape only through the vents and chim- 
ney. Ventilation and heat control were of course major problems, 
because not enough or too much of these may have ended up in 
failure. It must have required considerable experience and skill to 
regulate them, and this was left to the master-smelter who directed 
the aides operating the bellows. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER 2. 


— What are the two major implications of food production ? 
— Which peoples specialized in the production of the. follow- 
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ing : palm-oil, tobacco, grains, livestock, iron, carvings, 
raffia bags,-and fish ? 

— Describe the process of ’smelting’ iron. 

— What were the commodities obtained by the Western Grass- 
fields peoples from the outside ? 

_ pei and why did traders establish alliances among themsel- 
ves ? 

— What kind of sub-groupings were found within Western 
Grassfields chiefdoms ? 

~ What did people believe could cause misfortune ? 

— Why did fons have many wives ? 

— What happened to the wives, children and belongings of an 
important man upon his death ? 

— What was the role of the diviners ((ngambe men )? 

— To whom was the ngu ordeal administered, and for what 
purpose ? | 

— Western Grassfields chiefdoms formed a community”. 
What is meant by that ? 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. SLAVES, HORSES, AND GUNS 


In West and Central Africa, before the fifteenth century, 
large empires developed in the Sahel, that is, all along the southern 
fringes of the Sahara, from the Senegal river to Lake Chad and 
beyond. Ghana, Mali, Songhai, Kanem-Borno are among the best 
known of these. Part of their wealth was derived from the trans- 
Saharan trade in slaves, gold, leather, ivory and salt. In the fifteen- 
th century, thanks to a number of technical improvements in 
European sailing vessels, the Portuguese were able to establish con- 
tacts with the West African coast, and to initiate a trade in which 
they were joined by Spain, Holland, England and France. 


Several coastal chiefdoms such as Dahomey, Oyo, Benin, 
took advantage of the European coastal trade-to expand and com- | 
pete among themselves until the European conquest at the end of 


the nineteenth century. 


Throughout this long period, the Grassfields remained more 
or less in the back-waters of the vast trading networks that were 
crossing the continent in various directions. There is no simple ex- 
planation for this, but a few factors may be suggested as possible 
explanations. One of them is the lack of efficient means of trans- 
port. The coastal trade relied on European sea vessels and thou- 
sands of: canoes along the coast and up the rivers, especially the 
Niger and the Benue. The trans-Saharan trade was based on the 
use of the camel — the ship of the desert. Savanna peoples had 
waterways, donkeys and horses which facilitated transport and 
fast communications over long distances. The Grassfields had none . 
of these, and all the transport, until the opening of motorable 
roads, had to be done by human porterage. The lack of navigable 
waterways, the high altitude and the rugged environment were of 
course important factors in keeping the Grassfields out of the main 
currents of exchange. Such a phenomenon can be observed in all 
the mountainous areas of Cameroon and Nigeria. The range of 
mountains extending from the Grassfields to Lake Chad, and the 
Jos Plateau, remained rather undisturbed until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and were the strong holds of hundreds of small independent 


communities. 


But these technical and geographical factors were not, in 
themselves, insuperable obstacles to the vast currents of exchange 
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crossing the continent..The most important factor was of a geo- 
political nature: the Grassfields were entirely surrounded by 
peoples who buffered them from the inroads of the empires of the 
savanna. To the west, the Tiv were renowned as fierce warriors. 
From the Tiv to the. area of Ngaoundere, the highlands were sur- 
rounded by a series of buffer states: the Jukun, Bata, Chamba, 
Mboum, Vute and Tikar, which shielded them from any advance 
of the Hausa and Borno states. 


This relative peace and isolation was to end early in the nine- 
teenth century, when the Grassfields were the object of increasing 
military pressure from the north and commercial enterprise from 
the south. The object of this chapter is to discuss both, and their 
impact on the people of the Western Grassfields. 


1. Pressure From the North 


A look at Map VI will help us to understand the geopolitics 
of the Grassfields until the end of the eighteenth century. Far to 
the north, there were two main powers: the Borno empire and the 
group of Hausa (or Habe) chiefdoms grouped around Kano and 
Katsina. For a number of reasons that are not yet quite clear, the 
Borno empire did not want, try or have the means to expand 
southwards, and the whole Adamawa was relatively exempt from 
pressure from that quarter. The Mbum, Vute, Tikar and Chamba 
chiefdoms may have developed as buffer states on the southern 
margins of Borno, taking advantage of trading opportunities 
offered by their powerful neighbours, but never actually threaten- 
ed by them. Those chiefdoms, in fact, may have developed very 
much along the same lines as the Grassfields ones, with whom they 
share much of their basic ideological and social repertoire (such as 
sacred kingship, the belief in misfortune and pollution, the special 
status of the leopard, etc...) 


On the side of the Hausa states, the picture is somewhat 
different. Hausa society integrated many slaves employed as 
domestic and farm labour, or employed by the state as retainers 
and soldiers. While slaves were being drawn from the outside, 
Hausa free-born were emigrating, often accompanied by slaves, to 
trade and practice many crafts (iron smelting and smithing, weav- 
ing, dyeing, leather-working, etc.) in which they excelled. They 
could not expand north into the Sahara, from which they had 
been retreating under the pressure of an increasingly dry climate 
during the first millenium of our era, and of pastoral people try- 
ing to adjust to the changing climatic conditions. They were 
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equally prevented from expanding east by Borno and west by the 
Niger, the right bank of which was under the influence of Borgu. 
They expanded south, in what they called Kasashen Bauchi, and 
which is now known as the ’Middle Belt’ of Nigeria, where they 
formed Hausa communities among non-Hausa peoples. 
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Map VI: Pressure from the North 
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This movement of ‘diaspora’, so to speak, was not entirely 
peaceful. Slave-raiding, the protection of outlying Hausa com- 
munities, and conflicts over areas of influence amongst Hausa 
states and with the Nupe and the people of the middle Benue gave 
rise to many armed conflicts. 


We know from Hausa chronicles that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Kano used force to compel Kwararafa (the Hausa name for 
the peoples of the middle Benue) to pay an annual tribute in 
slaves. But in the sixteenth century Kwararafa was strong enough 
to invade Kano and chase the king. This feat was repeated twice in 
the seventeenth century, when Kano was sacked, Katsina and 
Zaria invaded, and when an attempt was even made on Borno. 


The important thing here is that the people of the Middle 
Benue were in a position to check the Hausa pressure and to 
shield the Grassfields peoples from it, while maintaining trade 
links with the latter. In the sixteenth ‘and seventeenth centuries 
they had been’ strong enough to make deep inroads into Hausa 
land, but had not had the strength to subdue the Hausa states. 
Every time they retreated into their homeland, the Hausa ex- 
pansion resumed. By the eighteenth century the Hausa expan- 
sion had grown to such an extent that the people of the Benue 
were no longer able to check it. Besides, the Hausa and Borno 
states used several peoples of the Middle Belt’ in their aggressive 
enterprises. Towards the middle or the end of the eighteenth 
century, Bata, Chamba and Vere armed slaving parties were sent 
in various directions. The Chamba notably, went south towards 
the Eastern Grassfields and southwest towards the Jukun to 
capture slaves that were sold to the north. The result was an 
ever-increasing de-stabilisation of the ensemble of buffer-states 
that shielded the Grassfields from the northern empires. 


The Ba‘ni Raids 


Some of the Chamba raids reached deep into the Grassfields. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, or at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, Kovifem, the old Nso capital was sacked by raiders 
locally known as »Baranyam”, and who must have come from the 
general area between the Mambila Plateau and the Benue. They are 
also remembered in War and Wiya. The same group made further 
raids around 1805-15, and Sembum I of Nso had to take refuge in 
Papia (in what is now Bamoum country). 
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Around 1820, a band of Ba’ni, speaking a Chamba dialect, 
and led by Gawolbe, was in the Banyo area from where it reached 
the Grassfields by 1825-30, probably accompanied by a couple of 
other raiding bands. Gawolbe raided Pati (in Bamoum), Bagham, 
the Ndop Plain, the Bambuto foothills and the Bamenda Plateau. 
Everywhere, these raiders clad in trousers and ample gowns, moun- 
ted on horseback, and armed with bows and arrows, struck terror. 
No-one, in the Grassfields had ever seen a horse. The wierd ap- 
pearance of the raiders was reinforced by their exotic music 
played on flutes to the accompaniement of arm-pit drums. They 
are remembered in most parts of the Grassfields as ’Red-mouth’ 
(Bangtshu) from their addiction to chewing kola nuts. But the 
same word applies to their Bali descendants and to Fulani, so that 
it is often hard to distinguish them in the oral traditions. Most 
chiefdoms that were attacked disbanded. Groups of terror-stricken 
people sought refuge in the hills where the horses could not follow 
them, or with more powerful neighbours. Bafut, Kom, and Nso 
seem to have harboured many of their political allies of the time. 


It is not known if Gawolbe kept his northern connections 
open. According to the military conventions of the time, it is most 
probable that he maintained semi-permanent war camps, some- 
times staying several years at the same place, raiding and looting, 
while sending booty to the north, in exchange for fresh supplies of 
horses, arms, cloth, and so on. Such predatory enterprises made 
sense only as part of a broader economic system based on the con- 
stant influx of fresh slave labour and booty in the home area. Did 
Gawolbe stretch his communications too far from home, was he 
cut off from his base by the advance of the Fulani Jihah, or did 
he miscalculate the power or the resistance of the Grassfielders? 
We cannot know. But in the mid 1830s, he suffered a serious 
defeat from a coalition of Bamileke chiefdoms around Bafu 


Fondong, in which he was killed. 


The events that followed show that Gawolbe’s successors 
disagreed on what to do next. They split in seven "Bali’ bands. (1) 
Galabi’s Bali founded Bali-Kumbat, on the rock formerly occu- 
pied by Bamumkumbit, who seem to have vacated the place dur- 
ing Gawolbe’s raids. (2) Bali-Muti encamped near Bafut, but 
according to Bafut and Mankon traditions, were soon driven away 
towards Wum and We. From there, they may have joined other 
Chamba bands in Takum. (3) Bali-Kontan established themselves 
on the Bali Plateau (the present Bali-Nyonga), while (4) Bali of 
Nyongpasi moved north towards Bamoum. (5) Bali-Gham settled 
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in the southern Ndop Plain, while two other bands, according to 
- traditions on the Bamenda Plateau, disappeared towards 
akum. 


At that early stage, it seems that each Ba’ni chiefdom tried to 
re-establish locally a semi-predatory economy based on farming, 
and on intimidating neighbours into paying tribute in all major 
commoiities (grains, livestock, iron, palm-oil). The most success- 
ful chiefdom along those lines seems to have been Bali-Kumbat. 


By 1845, Nyongpasi was chased from the expanding Bamum 
territory by king Mbombuo. The Ba’ni had lost all their horses, 
and the Grassfielders must have recovered from the shock created 
by the early raids, for Nyongpasi, after encamping near Nkwen, 
did not find any permanent abode except by conquering Bali-Kon- 
tan and moving to its present site around 1865. 


Bali-Nyonga had absorbed many Grassfielders in the course 
of nearly twenty years’ wandering in the highlands, and, though 
ruled by a Ba’ni minority, lost its original Chamba tongue in fav- 
our of a Bamoum dialect. It also took advantage of its many local 
connections to engage in intensive trading, thus relying far less 
than Bali-Kumbat on predatory activities for its sustenance. 


The Ba’ni raiding band of Gawolbe does not seem to have 
been the only Chamba-led band to have reached the Grassfields. In 
We and Bum, oral traditions point to Chamba raids from the Ta- 
kum area. The fact that several Ba’ni bands eventually made for 
Takum may indicate that-throughout the period, the Chamba-led 
bands maintained fairly good communications among themselves, 
and that the raids were not the kind of random and improvised 
venture that we may imagine. 


The Sokoto Jihad 


After their defeat in Bafu-Fondong, the Ba’ni of Gawolbe did 
not turn back to their Chamba home. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that, while they were raiding the Grassfields, their 
homeland had itself been conquered by the Fulani and incorporat- 
ed into the Yola emirate. This was the result of the Sokoto Jihad 
that begun in 1804, in a context of increasing violence in Hausa- 
land and Kasashen Bauchi of which the Bata, and Chamba raids at 
the end of the eighteenth century were only minor vicissitudes. 


The pastoral Fulani had kept moving steadily eastwards and 
southwards in the area under consideration from the fourteenth to 
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the eighteenth centuries, in search of good pastures and: political 
conditions favourable to their way of life. They intermingled more 
or less peacefully with the local populations, most of the time 
occupying a dependent, tributary position to non-Fulani rulers. 
Many of them, though not all, were muslim. And when after the 
sixteenth century Islam experienced a general decline in the West- 
ern Sudan, the Fulani remained its main standard-bearers. Most 
coranic scholars and clerics came from their ranks. 


In the Hausa states, the policy of the ruling Habe dynasties 
often conflicted with Fulani interests. The conflict took religious 
dimensions when the clerical elite of the Hausa chiefdoms voiced 
more and more grievances against the unorthodox or even pagan 
conduct of their rulers. It evolved into a major conflagration 
when, in 1804, Usman Dan Fodio, a Fulani Muslim scholar, de- 
clared a holy war — a Jihad — against the ruling Habe dynasties. 
The Fulani were now sufficiently thick on the ground to launch 
major military campaigns. 


By 1807, Zaria, Kano and Katsina had fallen to the Jihadists, 
and Fulani rulers had been installed, while the Shehu Usman Dan 
Fodio had established his headquarters at Sokoto. Soon the move- 
ment snowballed into a ruthless expansionist enterprise for the 
benefit of the ruling Fulani dynasties. The eastwards expansion of 
the Jihad was checked in. Borno, but nothing prevented its advance 
southwards. Only the ’Kwararafa’ people would have had the 
strength to oppose the savanana states, but by 1800 they had lost 
all cohesion. No important state in the area could oppose an 
Organised resistance to the Fulani. As a result, the route to the 
Grassfields was wide open to the northern invaders. In 1806, Mod- 
dibo Adama went to Sokoto, received a flag from the Shehu, and 
returned to the territory that was to take his name (Adamawa). At 
the time, there were very few Fulani south of the Benue. In 1809 
a letter from the Shehu confirmed his mission. He started the 
Jihad by sacking several Bata towns. By 1820, he had extended his 
domains all the way north to Mubi. In 1841 he moved his capital 
to Yola. From there, he attacked the Vere and Bata, whilst his 
lieutenants attacked and captured Koncha, Banyo, Tibati and 


Ngaoundere. 


An annual tribute in slaves had to be sent to Sokoto. These, 
according to Islamic law, could only be taken amongst pagan 
populations. The towns of Koncha, Banyo and Tibati became the 
centres from which annual slave-raiding was organized. These 
raids reached the north-eastern Grassfields very soon, and with 
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them, the Grassfields had their second bitter experience of the 
political conditions prevailing in the northern savanna. 


Yet, between raids and times of tension, there were spells of 
peace during which business went on as usual, and in fact, raiding 
encampments were also trading places where Grassfields produce 
could be exchanged for other goods coming from the north. In 
some instances — Bali-Nyonga is a.case in point — the connections 
established through twenty years of intermittent raiding were put 
to use to develop trade in new directions. 


The earliest raids seem to have been launched from Koncha 
and Banyo on the Bamoum, around 1835-40. One raid seems to 
have gone as far as Bamali and Bamessi where chief Sundanyumbu 
I was killed. A severe raid on Ntem is reported for that period. 


In the 1870s, most raids seem to have been launched from 
Gashaka, and several severe raids are remembered in Bum, Mis- 
aje, Ntem, Tang, War, Mbem, Mfumte, and as far as Fungom and 
Aghem. In the 1880s, the Ardo of Banyo made an alliance with 
Mforambo, a chief of Wiya who spoke Fulani. The latter engaged 
in slave-raiding against all his neighbours on behalf of the Fulani, 
until the Fulani eventually raided the Wiya themselves. This is not 
the only instance of Grassfields people raiding on behalf of the 
Fulani. Jeffreys (1963 : 81) reports that ’’Kessa, fifth chief in a list 
of nine Rom chiefs, at the time of the first Fulani raids, himself 
raided the Mbem villages of Bafu and also attacked Nsob”, His 
example was followed by Banta, chief No. 7. We can see that the 
community formed by the Grassfields people was by no means of 
a political nature. It was social, cultural and economic. There was 
no organized political apparatus that would have allowed them 
to consider the Fulani as their common enemy. Temporary allian- 
ces emerged between Grassfielders against the invaders, but allian- 
ces could occasionally take place between a local chiefdom and 
the Chamba or Fulani against other local chiefdoms. 


No raid seems to be remembered south of Kom nor south 
and west of the Bambili-Awing mountain range. 


The Fulani never settled permanently in the highlands until 
the turn of the twentieth century. They established temporary war 
camps that were shifted or dismanteled when the need arose. 
When the Germans started checking slave-raiding and the slave 
trade, the peaceful advance of the pastoralist Fulani resumed, and 
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by the end of the German presence, in 1916, they had reached 
Sabga. 


Almost two centuries after the first inroads into the north- 
ern Grassfields, it is hard to assess the impact that the Ba’ni and 
Fulani raids had on the local chiefdoms. Only one feature comes 
out clearly: a drastic change in the settlement pattern. In the 
eighteenth century and before, the chiefdoms were constituted 
of dispersed hamlets around a core settlement that comprised 
the chief’s palace. This can be clearly seen in Babungo area, for 
example, where the remains of scores of small smelting centres 
can be found everywhere in the hills close to the main sources of 
raw material, that is, timber, clay, iron ore, kaolin and water. 
Similarly, the pre-Chamba site of Mankon occupies a vast area 
south of the Mezam, where place—names associated with ma- 
terial remains show that the chiefdom was widely spread over 
the plain. The Ba’ni and Fulani raids compelled people to con- 
gregate in dense settlements protected by a system of deep 
moats and rivers, or to find naturally protected sites in the 
mountain ranges. 


The moats around Bambalang, Bafanji, Babungo, Bamessing, 
Nkwen, Mankon and many other chiefdoms can still be seen. 
Others seem to have been dug further away from the villages, as 
first lines of defense, mostly in the Ndop Plain. These moats were 
dug to such depth and width as to be impassable by horses and 
men as well. In Foumban, the town was walled, and narrow pits 
were dug in front of the walls, in which the horses were expected 
to fall and break their legs. Such devices may have been used else- 
where, but no trace of them can be seen anymore. 


The change in settlement pattern may have brought signifi- 
cant changes in social and political organisation. From their oral 
traditions, it appears that most chiefdoms were based on a lineage 
organization, rather than on a territorial one (in wards or quarters). 
People belonging to the same lineage tended to occupy a vast tract 
of land on which they built their houses, farmed and hunted. 
After the raids, and when people congregated in dense settlements, 
the lineages must have been fairly disorganized and mixed up. 
Many refugees may have joined from other chiefdoms, and many 
villages seem to have abandoned the old lineage organization for 
a territorial one, in wards or quarters of roughly equivalent size. 
Later on, the lineages lost more and more of their significance as 
power tended to rest on wealth and membership in palace societies 
rather than on a large kin group. This took place in most chief- 
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doms. Mankon is an exception to the rule: perhaps because it re- 
tained its cohesion under the impact of the raids, it preserved its 
organization based on nine large clans, and when, after the Ba’ni 
raids, it settled in a dense defensive settlement on the north bank 
of the Mezam, it retained its basic clan structure. 


The change in residence pattern may have been accompanied 
by a shift from matrilineal to patrilineal descent in many chief- 
doms. It is striking to see that Kom, which was spared by Ba’ni 
and Fulani raids as well, retained both matrilineal descent and a 
dispersed settlement pattern. Similarly, the other matrilineal chief- 
doms of the Western Grassfields (Aghem, Fungom, Mmeng, Kuk, 
Nyos) were all spared the impact of most Chamba and Fulani 
raids. Only one late Fulani raid is remembered — on Aghem and 
Fungom — for the whole area. It is also noticeable that all these 
chiefdoms are to be found in a cluster, well protected from the 
northeast by the Oku mountains and by Nso. They stayed rather 
undisturbed throughout the nineteenth century and it is most 
probably to them that we have to turn if we want to find repre- 
sentatives of the old Grassfields organization. 


How did the raids affect trading and the economy? Some 
trade networks were disorganized. The Barm-.essing iron industry 
for example, was partly put out of business by being cut off from 
its southern markets of the Mbouda area by the arrival of Bali- 
Kumbat. The Bali chiefdom severed the trade links between the 
western Ndop Plain and Bafanji, ruined the former, and made it 
necessary for the people of the Bafanji-Bamenyam-Babadjou area 
to develop their own iron industry, which they were still busily 
doing during the German conquest. Similar long-established trad- 
ing networks may have been permanently destroyed elsewhere, 
but we still lack the data. 


Endemic warfare, and the concentration of the population in 
dense settlements brought down agricultural productivity, in most 
chiefdoms that shifted to a dense settlement pattern. At times of 
tension, women farming outside the defensive perimeter had to be 
accompanied and protected by scouts and warriors. 


In this context, something must be said of the relationship 
between the slave trade and warfare. The Chamba and Fulani raids 
were directed at catching slaves. So also were the raids organised 
by some Grassfields people on behalf of the Fulani. Similarly, 
Bafut, and perhaps Kom, raided for captives to satisfy their own 
needs in manpower, as Foumban did in the Eastern Grassfields. 
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But elsewhere, contrary to -what most people think, slaves were 
not procured ‘by wars and raids. Most people sold out were either 
children sold or pawned by their relatives who were in debt -- a 
frequent occurence in an area heavily engaged in trading — or 
penal slaves, or people snatched by scouts and spies similar to the 
Bali begwe. Irstitutions relative to slavery and the slave-trade (the 
’slave-rope’ for example) are widespread enough to confirm the 
antiquity of the trade in the Grassfields. It was practiced — in a 
peaceful manner compatible with a dispersed settlement pattern — 
before the nineteenth century. The higher levels of violence in the 
nineteenth century were brought about partly by the increased 
demand for slaves, but mostly by new, more violent methods to 
procure them. = 4 


Oral traditions among the Jukun and the Mbum insist that 
before the Chamba raids, the country was at peace. It was so in 
the Grassfields also. 


In those days, reports Meek (1931 II : 606), it is said (and 
this appears to be the universal tradition throughout the 
areas dominated by the Jukum) people lived in a state of 
peace, and it was not necessary to carry arms. It was only 
with the advent of the Chamba that war and slavery were 
introduced. And the Chamiba example was followed by 
the Fulani. 


The Fulani also offered a vast market for the kola nuts of the 
Grassfields, and although kola nuts may have been: exported in 
small quantities long before the nineteenth century, large scale 
trading may date back to that period. 


2. The Efik, the Mburikum and the Makara 


Meanwhile, to the south of the Grassfields, the coastal trade 
was gaining ground further and further inland, to reach the Ba- 
menda area towards the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Through it, the highland peoples became increasingly part of the 
world market and attracted the attention of European merchants 
and explorers. 


The trafic in a series of coastal harbours affected the highlands 
of Cameroon in various degrees. These were Old Calabar, Rio del 
Rey, Bimbia (the creek leading to Tiko) and the Cameroon River 
(that is, Douala). As early as 1505, the Portuguese were buying 
slaves and ivory at Rio del Rey, as well as mysterious beads, made 
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of semi-precious stone, known as ’aggrey’ or ’akori’. This trade 
went on for three centuries, other nations entered it, mostly 
England, France and Holland. In 1668, Dapper — a European 
merchant — wrote that in Rio del Rey, 


the blacks bring symmetrical Akori and elephants’ teeth 
for sale, as also javelins and knives of which they have 
very many. The elephants’ teeth here are very fine and 
generally weigh three to one hundred pounds. One used 
to be able to get every year about ten cargoes of tusks and 
500 slaves. 


By that time, Calabar, Bimbia and Douala had joined the tra- 
de, and carried it very much along the same pattern until the end 
cf the eighteenth century. The Western Grassfields were little 
affected by the European trade throughout the period. The Rio 
del Rey and the Bimbia trade never reached any large scale and 
affected mostly their immediate hinterland. The Douala trade, on 
the contrary, plugged directly into the southern Bamileke country, 
and a great proportion of the slaves sold at Douala came from 
there. But it does not seem to have developed beyond the export 
of a few hundred slaves per year, whereas in Calabar, the trade, 
in the hands of the Efik, reached the staggering figures of 2,000 
to 5,000 slaves per year throughout the eighteenth century. These, 
however, did not come from the Grassfields in any number until 
the nineteenth century. The trade beyond Calabar was carried on 
along the Cross River and was relayed by the Aro Chuku network 
in Igboland. Almost all the slaves sold to the European merchants 
at Calabar came from the regions west of the Cross River. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the Atlantic slave 
trade declined and, paradoxically, this decline resulted in the deve- 
lopment of an inland slave trade between the Grassfields and the 
coast. The decline was a slow process, beginning at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and affecting mostly british merchants. In 
1830, nine French slaving vessels called at Calabar, and not until 
1844 did the Atlantic slave trade completely cease in that harbour. 
Meanwhile, the trade in palm-oil developed, for the fast growing 
European industries. The increase in the volume of the oil trade © 
was very slow until the 1850s, because the ’oil rivers’ as they were 
known, were not prepared to respond quickly to the changing. 
demand. In the 1840s and ’SOs the gap between supply and de- 
mand resulted in a tremendous inflation of European goods. 
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In order to increase the supply of oil, the Efik traders of Cala- 
bar tried to tap the inland markets along the Cross River. They 
maintained fleets of war canoes to keep the river open to trade, 
and in 1846 they waged war against Umon, to have direct access 
to the oil markets lying beyond. Their second response was to 
develop coastal plantations manned hv «lava lahnur. Same Grass 
fields slaves had passed through Calabar in the 1820s, where they 
had been much appreciated for being "peaceable, honest, ener 
getic”. They were far more appreciated — as domestic and planta 
tion labour — than the Igbo slaves who had formed the bulk of the 
Atlantic trade. The Efik traders tapped the Grassflelds slave 
market directly, presumably after the 1830s, through the Ban- 
yang. A busy trade route developed, leaving Efik country east of 
alabar, and going straight to Banyang country through the thinly 
populated forest, thus bypassing the peoples of the middle Cross Ri- 
ver who could have acted as intermediaries (and in fact did for a 
fraction of the Grassfields slave trade). In Banyang, the route fork- 
ed. One branch — the more important one — went through Bangwa 
(Fontem). The Bangwa acted as middlemen and tapped the slave 
markets of the whole Bamileke country. The other branch went 
through Sabe and drained the Western Grassfields slaves by way of 
the Bamenda Plateau chiefdoms. 


In Calabar, the Grassfields slaves — knows as Mbarakom, Mbri- 
kum, Mburikum or Mbudikum — were put to work in oil palm 
plantations, to harvest the nuts, process the oil, and transport it, 
and to man the canoes trading on the Cross and the other rivers 
of the Calabar area. Many of them were among the famous *blood- 
men” — the slaves who took a blood oath among themselves in 
1850 to resist harsh treatment and being used as funeral sacrifices 
when high-ranking Efik men died. 

_ To summarise, a link had been established from the Western 
Grassfields to Calabar by the early nineteenth century, and it 
developed into a major trade route by 1840. Slaves and ivory went 
south, while the usual European exports — guns, gunpowder, 
cotton cloth, beads, toby jugs went north. We have a confirmation 
of these dates from the types of trade guns found in the Grass- 
fields. The most popular of these is an 11 or 12 gauge smoothbore 
flintlock known — almost everywhere in the Grassfield — as Tafan- 
8a or Tafang. The marks it bears (TOWER or TOWER PROOF on 
the tail of the lock, and the proof and view marks on the barrel) 
make it easy to identify. It was manufactured in Birmingham 
en 1813 and 1845 especially for the African market. After 

» the quality of guns shipped to Calabar was so poor that 
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most of them have disappeared long ago. The dates of manufac- 
ture of the gun fit very well with what we know from oral tradi- 
tions about the trade in guns in the Grassfields. At the time of the 
first Chamba raids, ca. 1825, the highlanders had no guns. How- 
ever, it is not impossible that the victory of bafu Fondong over 
the Ba’ni, in 1835, was obtained thanks to guns purchased from 
the Western Bangwa. 


Events taking place after 1835 stress the increasing importance 
of trade guns in warfare, and especially in defence. But it is clear 
that, until very late, only the Rafoussam-Mbouda-Fontem area, the 
Bamenda Plateau and the western Ndop Plain had them in any 
great number. Njoya, the king of Foumban, lacked guns, and had 
to request the help of gunmen from Bali-Kumbat, Bagam, and 
chiefdoms of the Bafoussam area, to fight against Ramoun dissi- 
dents. This was as late as the 1880s. 


Guns reached the Western Grassfields from two directions : 
from the Banyang markets, they went either to Bali or to Fontem 
and the Bamileke markets of the Bafoussam area, from where 
Bamenda and Ndop Plain people could obtain them. They also 
reached the Grassfields from the Benue, via Takum. 


The impact of the coastal trade on the Western grassfields 


The Calabar and the Dcuala trade had a differential impact. At 
the time when slaves were the main export, Calabar was drawing 
on Igbo country through the Aro Chuku network. The Western 
Grassfields were left relatively untouched, whereas Douala was 
receiving slaves from the southeastern Eamileke. The Bamileke 
were therefore drawn into the sphere of influence of the whites — 
the Makara as they were called on the coast and all the way to the 
Grassfields —, and into the long-distance trade with the coast a 
century or more before the Western Grassfields. This contributed 
to the build up of differences between the two regions. Large 
centralized chiefdoms such as Bana and Bandjoun emerged much 
earlier than did their counterparts (Bafut, Kom, Nso) to the 
northwest. The trade was not without more trivial effects. For 
example one of the main European imports in Dcuala was tiny 
beads of assorted colours — blue, red, white, green. These were 
extensively used for decoration in the whole sphere of influence 
of the Douala and Bimbia trade, from the Bakweri to Mbouda 
and Foumban.. Calabashes, elephant masks, armlets, necklaces, 
wooden stools, were covered with them. In the Western Grass- 
fields, they are known as fetsa’ (in Babadjou and Mbouda), atsa’ 
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(in Pinyin), titye (in Bafanji), or, further north, as misanga (in 
Mankon and Nkwen) which is the word for guinea com, for these 
beads were the size of guinea corn grains. 


These beads were used as currency or money, and this leads 
us to deal with the complicated matter of the currencies that were 
used in trading. The oldest form of money accepted all over the 
Grassfields was an iron currency, in the form of hoes, or standar- 
dized pieces of iron that could easily be turned into hoes or cut- 
lass. As the Douala trade developed inland in the 17th century, 
the iron currency was pushed northwards by a ’beads’ currency 
zone. The beads were assembled in strings of fifty, one hundred, 
or any multiple ofthese. Traders did not count the individual 
beads, but gauged the length to the strings across their fingers 
(which would measure about fifty beads) or from the tip of the 
fingers to the wrist (raeasuring 100 teads). 


The bead-currency zone developed from the southeast. From 
the north, a cowrie currency zone progressed southwards from 
two directions : the Wukari and the Banyo areas. It started deve- 
loping in the middle of the nineteenth century, and by its end, 
cowries had almost entirely replaced iron at Wum and Kom, in 
the Ndop Plain, in Foumban, and anywhere north of these areas. 
On the Bamenda Plateau, cowries were know as aghi’e, whereas 
elsewhere, they: were called mbefu, which means ’white money’ 
or ’white grains’. Cowries are small white shells. Their top was 
knocked off, and a string was passed through the hole thus made. 
The standard string comprised roughly 100 cowries (and in many 
Grassfields languages, the work for ’rope’ and for ’one hundred’ 
is the same). There were smaller ropes, of the length of a hand, 
and for large quantities, cowries were put in bags. The iron curren- 
cy was still accepted throughout most of the nineteenth century 
on the Bamenda Plateau, in the Metchum Valley, south of these 
two, and in a few isolated areas such as Akwaja. However, in 
Calabar, European merchants bought ivory and palm oil with 
brass manillas (that is, open-ended arm-rings) until the end of the 
eighteenth century, and then with copper rods. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the copper rods were replaced by brass 
rods — a change nearly completed by 1856. 


The Efik traders used the rods to purchase slaves inland. and 


with the rods, the inland traders could in turn buy European im- 
ports : cotton cloth, guns, gunpowder, beads. 
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Given the absence of manillas, and the relative scarcity of red 
copper (used mostly as an ornament) in the Grassfields, the ear- 
liest trade with the coast must have been carried on mostly with 
the iron currency, or by barter. But in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the trade was far too developed to dispense 
with a currency, and this was provided by the brass rods. These 
were about two metres long, 6 mm thick, and bent double for 
easy handling. In the Grassfields, they were cut into two, and 
each ‘half coiled to make the four-coil ring that. can still be seen 
as a curio in many Grassfields homes, and in marketplaces. By 
1870, the brass rod had entirely replaced the iron currency on the 
Bamenda Plateau. As a result, the Western Grassfields were divided 


up into three currency zones : brass, cowries, and beads, as shown 
on the Map VII. 
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The existence of currency zones does not mean that cowries, 
for example, were unknown outside of the cowrie currency zone. 
It only means that they were not accepted as a means of payment. 
In the Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms, as in most Grassfields chief- 


doms, cowries were used as an ornament and a status symbol by 


the chiefs. Chiefly wives wore strings of them as necklaces, armlets 
or anklets. But they could not be used to effect purchases on the 
markets. There was a certain amount of overlapping in zone- 
_ boundary, especially in the Bali-Kumbat and Bafanji area, where 

the three currencies were accepted. Needless to say, the existence 
of currency zones raised problems for those traders who were 
operating across their borders and had to effect conversions, or to 
carry stocks of two or more currencies. It is interesting to see that 
the area where trading was most disturbed in the second half of 
the nineteenth century (the region of Bali-Kumba) was also an 
area of monetary confusion. 


A direct consequence of the replacement of iron by other 
currencies was the relative decline of the iron industry in the 
nineteenth century. Whereas the distribution of pre-nineteenth 
century smelting sites shows that the craft was practiced in many 
small centres, the nineteenth century saw the decline of a major 
centre like Bamessing, and the disappearance of many smaller 
centres (like Wum or Bakwang), while others (like Kom, Mankon 
and Oku) converted to the less efficient but more flexible method 
of re-smelting old slag on an open hearth. This was caused by both 
a reduced demand for iron — since it was not needed anymore as a 
currency — and by many hoards of iron that had been ’de-mone- 
tized’ being dumped on the market. 


The development of the southwards trade to Calabar combin- 
ed with the disruptions caused by Chamba and Fulani raids to 
re-orientate the major trade axes in the Western Grassfields. The 
old route running from Kom and Nso via Bum to Takum and 
Wukari had ‘lost some of its importance, though it regained it as 
the trade in kola nuts gained momentum. Jukun cloth was still 
being traded, but the quantities of salt carried along that route 
diminished, as it could be easily obtained in great quantities from 
the south. Nso re-orientated much of its trade towards Foumban 
and Banyo, whereas Kom increased the volume of its transactions 
in slaves and European goods towards Bafut, Nkwen, Mankon and 
Bali. Bali-Nyonga was very well located to receive the Calabar 
goods from the Banyang through Ashong, and re-distribute them 
on the Bamenda Plateau. The chiefdoms located on the major 
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axis Kom-Bafut-Mankon-Bali benefited most from these new de- 
velopments. 


Besides, the Calabar trade had superseded the Douala trade. 
In 1855, Douala exported 2,110 tons of palm oil, whereas Calabar 
exported twice as much. The shift from the Cameroons River to 
the Cross River accelerated in the 1870s, as a result of both a 
boom in the palm-oil trade, and the repeated political and com- _ 
mercial conflicts in Douala. In the Grassfields, the shift from 
Douala to Calabar as the major trading place resulted in a shift in 
the long distance trade from the Eastern Bamileke area to the 
Fontem and Bamenda Plateau areas. 

All the chiefdoms affected by the Calabar trade (and only 
those in remote backwaters were not) experienced important in- 
ternal transformations. The long-distance trade and the regional 
trade constituted, more than ever, two distinct spheres of com- 
merce, each having its own network. The long-distance trade 
required larger and larger capital expenditure and better and 
farther-reaching commercial and political connections. Only 
wealthy people could engage in it, and many of them used the two 
networks to build up their business. The standard pattern was to 
trade in subsistence goods (grains, livestock, palm-oil) and to 
convert the profits into brass rods that were invested in the long- 
distance trade. Subscription societies, now known as "djangis’ 
or meetings’, helped the traders to increase their business. As a 
result, the Western Grassfields chiefdoms became increasingly 
stratified, with a groups of wealthy merchants, having many 
wives and large househols ranking highest, and acquiring tsam- 
able privileges by making payments. 


The wealthy enjoyed all the luxuries of the long-distance 
coastal trade. Beads were imported in quantities. They were 
at first manufactured in Venice. In the seventeenth century, 
Amsterdam started a bead industry, partly for the African trade, 
with the help of Venitian bead-makers. Many of the Amsterdam 
heads were traded through the Sahara, and conveyed further by 
Housa merchants. In the nineteenth century, the Czeckoslovakian 
town of Gablonz — also with the help of Venitian craftsmen — 
joined the trade. It is probably from there that most trade beads 
seen in the Grassfields came. These were more than a hundred 
different types. The most valuable ones were the big ’chevron’ 
beads, white, blue, red, known as sa’nkonti (in Ntem), bufe 
(in Bamunka), sibang (in Nso), mbangatu (on the Bamenda Pla- 
teau), ntu’a (in Bali-Kumbat), and the transparent glass beads 
known as sakinci (in Nso), sa’nci (in Ntem), and safinchi (On the 
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Bamenda Plateau). The latter were translucent, barrel or oval- 
shaped, with whitish slightly irregular longitudinal stripes in the 
glass. The safinchi beads were the most valuable of all. It is said 
that, at the end of the nineteenth century, a male slave would cost 
twenty of them. Mest of the time, they were reserved for chiefs. 
Many traditions indicate that mbangatu (chevron) and safinchi 
beads came from the north, whereas all other, cheaper, beads 
were brought from Calabar or Douala. 


Other European imports included salt, cotton cloth in bales, 
porcelain jugs, and of course guns and gunpowder. 


The Chamba and Fulani raids had resulted in much violence. 
The Calabar trade reinforce this trend in two ways. Firstly, it 
was based on a strong demand for slave, and although most 
slaves were children sold or pawned by their kin group or 
people sold as a result of judicial processes, some were caught by 
violent means. Oral traditions are rich in stories of traders, women, 
and children, being snatched by small parties of warriors while 
straggling behind the main caravan or coming back from the farms. 
These kidnappings, were a source of constant conflicts between 
chiefdoms. 


Kom and Bafut engaged in systematic slave raiding on their 
borders, especially in the Metchum valley. Everywhere, villages 
had to be enclosed in moats, perched on hilltops or constantly 
watched by scouts posted in trees or on high ground which gave 
a good view of the approaches. Women and children going to 
farms had to be accompanied by parties of armed warriors. 


Second, the Calabar trade provided guns. This, in itself, did 
not cause any greater amount of armed conflicts, but it made 
them more destructive. Guns had many shortcomings : they often 
misfired, the powder and the guns were of uneven quality which 
resulted in accidents, there were no proper bullets, and the pro- 
jectiles used were often ill-shaped and therefore ineffective. Yet 
the range of a gun was far greater than that of a spear, and used 
in defensive volley-fire, guns had devastating effects. 


The development of large chiefdoms along the main trade 
routes, and the increase in the level of violence resulted in the 
building up of a few large chiefdoms, and the decline or disap- 
pearance of smaller ones on their borders. Wiya, Nso, Kom, Ka- 
fut, Mankon, Bali were expanding fast in the nineteenth century, 
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while the Metchum valley was being depopulated, and smaller 
chiefdoms felt increased pressure from their big neighbours. The 
floating population’ of which we talked in Cl.apter | was being 
attracted towards the more prosperous chiefdoms with the result 
that these experienced considerable demographic growth. 


Last but not least, the Calabar trade attracted white explorers 
and merchants to the Grassfields. The whites, known as Makara 
or Makala on the coast (a word that spread to the highlands), 
were eager to by-pass the coastal middlemen and have direct access 
to the riches of the hinterland. In 1884, the Germans annexed 
Douala, having such intentions in mind. But Douala had declined 
in importance since the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
Calabar, where the Grassfields trade ended up, was firmly held by 
the British. The projects of the explorer Zintgraff was to divert 
the Grassfields trade to Douala, through Barombi (the modern 
Kumba) and the Mungo River, thus partially robbing the British of 
decades of commercial, diplomatic and military action in Calabar 
and up the Cross River. 


3. Pitfalls in grassfields history III: Diffusion from Egypt and the 
conquest theory. 


The colonial conquest of West Africa was supported in Eu- 
rope by an ideology which held Africans south of the Sahara to be 
*backward’, ’primitive’, uncivilized’ and even ’savage’. Numbers of 
Africans opposed such attitudes by seeking to connect their own 
history to prestigious centres of civilisation — that is, prestigious 
in the eyes of the Westerners. On the basis of a few cultural traits 
reminiscent of biblical or Egyptian societies and histories, many 
educated and less-educated Africans traced the origins of their 
people back to Hebrew Palestine or Pharaonic Egypt. Of course 
such coincidental and rare similarities occur all over the world. 
They do not prove anything if, as it is the case, they are compared 
one by one out of their overall social and cultural context, and 
when a migration — say, from Egypt — is not documented by 
sufficient archaeological and other types of eyidence. The trend 
was reinforced, at the time of Independence, when the new Afri- 
can nations attempted to assert the unity and identity of their con- 
tinent in the Pan-African movement. Some scholars tried to give 
supporting historical evidence by tracing all African civilisations 
back to the sole Egyptian one. 


The trend was further reinforced by Western scholars. To 
them, Egypt appeared as the homeland of an antique and exceed- 
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ingly brilliant civilisation. European explorers and merchants who 
were in contact with sub-Saharan Africa in the nineteenth century, 
looked in vain for any sign of what they called ’civilisation’, that 
is, literacy, a stone architecture, and 4 monotheistic religion. Yet 
they found many institutions reminiscent of Egyptian ones, such 
as the rites and beliefs surrounding the person of African chiefs. 
Some scholars quickly jumped to the conclusion that Africans, 
being so ’backward’ could not have invented such sophisticated 
institutions as ’sacred’ (some said ’divine’) kingship, and that they 
must have borrowed them from elsewhere. Egypt was the most 
qualified candidate as a place of origin. The idea of diffusion of 
institutions, or wholesale migrations from Egypt to the rest of the 
continent became a standard, accepted cliché of European thought 
about Africa until well into the twentieth century. / 


The Africans claiming Egyptian origins and some Europeans 
agreed on one point: many African peoples or cultural traits, they 
said, came from Egypt. But there ended the agreement. For the 
rest, the misunderstanding was complete. To the African, an 
Egyptian origin meant a prestigious origin that could match the 
most fastidious European standards of civilisation. To the Europe- 
an, it meant that whatever the Blacks had achieved had to be 
credited to the influx of tall, light-skinned, caucasoid migrants 
coming from the north, bearers of a higher civilisation and a more 
advanced genetic stock. It meant that the Blacks belonged to an 
inferior race. Thus, the Africans who looked towards Egypt as a 
place of origin were robbed of the benefits of their attempts by a 


basically racist theory. 


The best, at this point, would be to admit, once and for all, 
that all attempts at tracing the origin of Grassfields chiefdoms 
(and other African peoples) back to Egypt is useless because it is 
wrong on four accounts, First, Egyptian origin are not part of the 
genuine oral traditions of Grassfields peoples. When historians and 
anthropologists working critically try to elicit such traditions by 
scientifically acceptable means, they do not find anything. In 
Grassfields languages, there are even no words for Egypt, the Nile, 
Kordofan, Borno. The pre-colonial geographical knowledge of 
Grassfields peoples did not extend beyond Yola and it was ex- 
tremely vague, as Zintgraff experienced when he was trying to find 
his way to the capital of Adamawa. All the scholars find is a num- 
ber of stories (such as the crossing of a river) that can be interpret- 
ed as refering to Egypt (the crossing of the Red Sea). But there are 
rivers all over the world, and even in the Grassfields. There is no 
need to come from Egypt to cross a river. Interpretations are only 
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interpretations, and most likely wrong if there is no positive critic- 
al evidence to support them. 


Second, although indeed the ’sacred kings’ of the Grassfields 
are in some ways reminiscent of certain institutions of pharaonic 
Egy it, there is no positive evidence to support the idea that there 
was any borrowing from the latter by the former. Besides the 
*sacred kingship’, Grassfields people have many other institutions 
that cannot be compared to anything Egyptian. It is the system or 
overall fabric of social institutions that must be compared from 
society to society, if one is to establish probable connections — as 
against a few traits taken out of context. The institutions centred 
around the ’sacred kingship’ may have been independently evolved 
or may have been part of an old stock of ideas common to many 
African peoples. 


Third there is overwhelming linguistic and archaeological 
evidence that Africa south of the Sahara has been populated by 
the aneestors of its present inhabitants for many millenia. In parti- 
cular, it is clear from the linguistic and archaeological data that 
the bulk of Grassfields peoples were in the highlands before Pha- 
raonic Egypt even came into being. 


Lastly, explaining social institutions by diffusion or migra- 
tion rests on a theory of social change that does not stand critical 
examination. It assumes that people are non-inventive and that, in 
order to change and progress, they must borrow from some centre 
of ’civilization’. In fact, this view is not supported by a careful 
examination of the facts. Societies change by adapting to changing 
local conditions. They are basically inventive and creative. They 
may borrow from other societies, but only if there is a need,and 
only if the borrowed ’trait’ is sufficiently consistent with the 
local culture. No society has the monopoly of civilization. Each 
society creates its own. It is clear that Grassfields societies have 
found specific answers to their own specific problems, and in the 
process, evolved an original Grassfields civilization. To look aut- 
side the Grassfields for a source of civilization is not only debas- 
ing to the ingenuity of the highland peoples, it is also misleading. 


There is another pitfall in Grassfields history that is akin to 
the Egyptian one, and is worth mentioning. It is the theory often 
expressed about Grassfields chiefdoms that they are ‘conquest 
states’. The expression was made popular at the beginning of the 
present century by Oppenheimer, a German scholar. According 
to him, any state was the product of the conquest of an inferior 
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race by a superior military aristocracy. The conquest resulted in 
a state ruled by the aristocracy of foreign invaders. In Grassfields 
historiography, the conquest theory was combined with the 
Egyptian hypothesis (also called ’Hamitic’ hypothesis, because 
Egyptians were "Hamites’) and the Tikar traditions of origin. As 
a result, many saw the Grassfields states as being the product of 
an invading superior race (of Tikar or even Bornuans) conquering 
the local people. Needless to say, from what we know of. the 
Grassfields people and the way they intermarry, there is absolute- 
ly no way to distinguish two races amongst them. Neither is there 
any verifiable evidence in support of past conquests by foreign 
migrants. The political organization of Grassfields chiefdoms 
makes sense in terms of the local conditions. There is no need for, 
and no evidence in support of, such a far-fetched hypothesis as 
conquest to explain the existence of Grassfields chiefdoms. 


This is not to deny, however, that some chiefdoms engaged in 
military conquests. The Bamoum, Nso, Wiya, Kom and Bafut did, 
but their state organisation was anterior to their conquests, and in 
some ways called for them and made them possible. 
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APPENDICES TO CHAPTER 3 


1. Who were the Mburikum? 


We do not have any first-hand cyc-witness written account of 
the Western Grassficlds before those of Dr. Zintgraff who reached 
Bali in 1889. However, there are a number of indirect accounts 
dating back to the middle of the nineteenth century, and trom 
which. we may learn something about conditions prevailing in the 
Grassfields in the first half of the century. In these accounts, the 
Grassfields are referred to as the country of the Mburikum (or 
Mbrikum, Mbudikum, Moko, etc.). 


The first ones are from Koelle, a German missionary and 
linguist who interviewed freed slave in Sierra Leone around 1850 
to learn more about African languages. The people interviewed 
were African slaves freed by the squadron of the British Navy pat- 
rolling the West African coast to enforce the abolition of the 
trade. The human cargoes were siezed at sea on their way to the 
Americas, and disembarked mostly in Sierra Leone. Koelle collec- 
ted about ten word-lists from slaves speaking Grassfields languages. 
He saw that some of them were related, and he called them Moko’ 
ehgg aes Some of these have been identified as Mogamo (Nyen), 

so, Bagam, Baba I, Bamenyam, Bangola and Bamoun, while the 
exact origin of some others is still to be determined by linguists. 
Most of these slaves had been caught during the Chamba and early 
Fulani raids. Koelle learned from his Grasstields informants that 
they had about 100 countrymen and women living in Sierra Leone. 


This is the story of the Bangola informant (Koelle 1854: 12: 
the parentheses are ours): 


Mbepe, or James John (was) Lorn in the village of Ndob 
(Bangola), to be distinguished from the country of the 
same name (i.e. Ndobo-Tikari), and where he lived till 
about his eighteenth year, when the Tipala (the Ba’ni of 
Gawolbe) came to his country and burnt all the towns, so 
that the people had to flee for safety in every direction. He 
himself fled to Mbara, where he was siezed and made a 
slave. But when the Tipala burnt the Mbara towns likewise, 
his master fled with him to Param (Bagam), where he was 
again siezed, and at once carried towards the sea, a journey 
of one month’s constant walking before they arrived at 
Kalaba (Calabar), where he remained three years. He has 
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been in Sierra Leone twenty years, with only two country- 
women. 


It appears from the story of Mbepe or James John that the 
’Tipala’ raid on Bangola took place in 1826 or very close to that 
date. Here is now the story of a freed Nso slave that illustrates the 
kind of misfortunes experienced by traders (Koelle, 1854: 21): 


Bungo, or Robert Shilling (was....) born in the town of 
Tuntu, three days’ journey from Kembo (Kumbo), the 
Nso capital, where he lived till about his. thirtieth year. At 
that time he went to the Bamom (Bamoum) country, 
where he had a debtor; but this man instead of paying his 
debt, made a bargain with others, who caught his creditor 
and sold him. He has been two years coming to the Kalaba 


(Calabar) country, a journey which may be made in two | 


months. He was brought to Sierra Leone twenty-two 
years ago, where there are four more natives of Nso. 


It would be too long to reproduce here the biographies of all 
of Koelle’s Grassfields informants. They consitute one of our im- 
portant historical sources, and what we can learn from them has 
been incorporated into this book. We rather chose to include a few 
other early texts that show the existence of an active slave trade 
between Calabar and the Grassfields, the route it took, and the 
interest aroused by Grassfields captives in Calabar. 


This is a letter from Rev. W. Anderson, a missionary at Cala- 
bar, to T.J. Hutchinson, British Consul for the Bight of Biafra, 
dated July 22nd 1856 (from Hutchinson 1861: 322): 


I have long wished to ascertain the position and distance 
from Old Calabar of a country called here Mbrikum, Mbu- 
rikum, or Mbudikum. Many of them are brought here as 
slaves. They are more liked in Old Calabar than many 
brought from other countries. They are peaceable, honest, 
energetic; they represent their country as being three 
monthis’ journey from Old Kalabar — as being destitude of 
large trees, and as being not far from "big watery , on 
which ships are visible. Their country is much infested by 
men who ’wear trousers and ride on horseback’, — I sup- 
pose some Moorish tribe — and who are called Tibare. 
They may be the Tilbe referred to by Dr. Barth. 
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This is again a letter from Rev. Anderson to Consul Hutchin- 
son, dated December 1856 (from Hutchinson 1861 : 326) : 


Mburikum is the name of a large territory, including sever- 
al other countries or towns, of which the following are the 
chief: — Ist, Bamoum, a fine, strong people, who frequent- 
ly wage war with the Tibare; 2nd, Ndob — big water at 
Ndob, and those who come here (to Old Calabar) from 
that district can live in water, same as Kameroons; 3rd, 
Bakuk; 4th Bariki; 5th, Bangora; 6th, Isa; 7th Bansok; 8th, 
Bambo; 9th, Balri; 10th Banam; | 1th, Mfonsin; 12th, Ban- 
dyn. 

All these places are to the east of Efik (Old Kalabar). They 
all lie on side where sun rises’. 


The last two texts that we would like to quote are from H. 
Johnston, British Consul for the Bight of Biafra. They are the best 
description that we have of the route from Calabar to Banyang 
(Johnston 1888: 122-24 — the underlining is ours): 


_ From various parts of the Old Calabar, Akpa and Akpay- 
age Rivers there are roads starting in the direction of the 
Upper Cross River. The most important of these is a track 
which leaves a Calabar settlement named Esu Ododop and 
the upper part of the Akpayage River just below the last 
falls, and which, going round the base of Mt. Hewett, 
proceeds to the Mbarikum country, a district as yet un- 
known to Europeans whence in former times and still in a 
lesser degree, quantities of ivory and numbers of slaves 
were brought down to Calabar by native caravans. At pre- 
sent when every tribe is on terms of enmity or armed neu- 
trality with its neighbours, the overland routes are little 
used, and water communications are preferred. 


From the same (Johnston 1888: 186): 
Beyond the Atam are the Manyon, the Nke, and Inuts and 
the Mbarikum. All these four last named tribes (...) provide 
the bulk of the slaves which are brought down to Old Cala- 
bar. 
2. A Sample of Western Misconceptions about Africa 


In this appendix, we included a number of texts written by 
Western colonial administrators or scholars showing some miscon- 
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ception current among them in the first half of the present cen- 
tury. We give this sample to explain why we reject the ‘Hamitic 
hypothesis’ and the conquest theory’ based on such misconcep- 
tions. The first one, written by Capt. R. C. Abraham — a British 
anthropologist who worked for the colonial administration in 
Nigeria, claims that the Jukun and Bolewa of Nigeria expanded, 
and developed their civilization thanks to the infusion of foreign 
(northern) blood’’. This is from An Official Report on the Bolewa 
Group of Kwararafa, dated 1928, quoted by H.R. Palmer in Meek 
(1931: XXXII): 


”Just as an infusion of foreign blood into Egypt swamped 
the apathy of the indigenous hordes and led them to irre- 
sistible conquests, so did the irruption of the Bolewa into 
Eastern Nigeria lead to the carving out of the powerful 
confederacy of Kalam and the Kingdoms of Kafarati, Kwa- 
rarafa and later Pindiga, themselves to be soon afterwards 
swallowed up by a further wave of immigrants still more 
virile than themselves. 

All accounts, whether emanating from the Jukons or the 
Bolewa agree that in the first place Jukon and Bolewa were 
of one blood and formed part of the same immigrating 
wave; further, the Jukon accounts show that they them- 
selves were few in number and were a ruling caste, who 
under the pressure of other immigrants too preponderat- 
ing in number for effective resistance to be made, were 
forced to migrate Benue-wards. In view of the fact that 
they were a ruling caste, it is interesting to compare the 
name ’Jukon’ with the name given by the Tuareg to their 
Tuling-caste, i.e. Imajegan, two words which are clearly 
very similar. In the light of the comparative fewness of 
the original immigrant Jukons, we should expect to fin 
absorption of these rulers into the conquered populations. 
and surrender of their language for that of the masses. 
This agrees with what we do find, and in fact, the physic- 
al type of the Jukon is indistinguishable from that of the 
Benue peoples and his speech utterly distinct from the 
Bolewa group” 


In this text, Abraham begs the proof by postulating, on the 
sole basis of very vague oral traditions, successive waves of north- 
ern immigrants all more ‘virile’ and ’civilised’ than the preceding 
ones. These were all absorbed (genetically and linguistically) into 
the local populations. Abraham therefore points out that there is 
no evidence against his contentions. Quite! And neither is there 
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any support for them. They are pure fiction. H.R. Palmer, a Bri- 

tish colonial administrator with strong interests in history and 

anthropology goes even further, by taking Abraham’s speculations 
as ‘eas evidence given by the Jukun themselves (in Meek 1931 : 
XV): 


”The Junkun, it is clear, ab initio, were a hamitic or half- 
hamite ruling caste, in fact a sacerdotal hierarchy, who 
controlled. a number of loosely organised tribes called by 
the Kanuri of Bornu Kwana, or Gwana; by the Hausas and 
Nupes, Kwararafa; and by other peoples, including the 
Jukun themselves, Apa”. (p. XIV). 

Who were the Jukuns, and where did they come from? 
For, according not only to their own traditions but the tra- 
dition of their neighbours, they were not originally indi- 
genous either to the Benue region their present main habit- 
ant, or in fact to Nigeria, but migrated from Kordofan and 
the region of the Nile, through the Fitri region, Mandara, 
and the Gongola region, to the Benue”’. (p. XV). 

*If the Jukun or their ancestors can in fact be traced to 
the Nile valley then many of Mr. Meek’s cultural compari- 
sons with Egypt gain a weight which will not otherwise at- 
tach to them”’. (p. Xv). 


The impossibility to conceive that people are inventive and 
do not need the "infusion of foreign (always more ‘virile’ and 
northern’) blood’’ to climb the ladder of civilization, is even more 
clearly formulated in several statements quoted by Dr. M.D.W. 
Jeffreys as late as 1962 in an article on ”The Wiya Tribe’’. It must 
be noted that Dr. Jeffreys has been Senior District Officer in Ba- 
menda for about ten years in the late 1930s and early *40s. Dr. 
Jeffreys had a degree in anthropology and wrote numerous va- 
luable studies on Grassfields peoples, but his interpretations were 
very much biased by the kind of misconceptions we are talking 
about. Needless to say, such misconceptions were expressed in 
innumerable administrative reports and reflected in daily practice 
that, coming from such a prominent man as a SDO, fed back on 
the image that Western Grassfields people had of themselves. 


From the Bornu Gazetteer, by Sir Richmond Palmer (Lagos 
1929: 54), quoted by MD.W. Jeffreys (1962): 


The normal condition of almost any political unit among 
the most primitive pagans, consists of a superior race (usually Ha- 
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mitic or partly Hamitic in origin) in ascendency over an inferior 
race (usually more or less negro)”’. 


Dr. Jeffreys agrees, and goes on to quote 7he Primordial Ocean, 
by W.J. Perry (London 1935: 163): 


The study of ruling groups of larger units, such as we call 
tribes or states, reveals a similar process at work. In no case is it 
claimed that the tribal structure was the work of the tribe itself. 
As far as I am aware, throughout the whole range of human so- 
ciety, with one or more exceptions, people assert that their social 
institutions, from tribal structure downwards, came to them from 


elsewhere”. 
Dr. Jeffreys concludes, after having added some more references: 


"LAW COMES WITH THE COMING OF THE KINGS”. 
That is, foreign kings. A conclusion that more and more 
contemporary historians and anthropologists tend to reject. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER 3. 


— Why did the Western Grassfields remain relatively isolated 
until the nineteenth century? 


— Who were the peoples surrounding the northern part of the 
Grassfields? 


— When did the Chamba start raiding the Grassfields? What 
did they look like? What was the purpose of their raids? 


— Why were they called ’’Bangtshu’’? 
— Where do the Fulani originally come from? 


— Who started the Jihad” and why? 


— When did trade between Europeans and Africans begin? 
What were the main harbours from the Cross River to the 


Wouri? 


— What were the main items traded between the coast and 
the Grassfields? 
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— What are the first written accounts of the Chamba raids? 


— What were the main currencies used in the Western Grass- 
fields? 


— What was the major trade route between the Western Grass- 
fields and the coast in the nineteenth century? 
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PART TWO REGIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


In the second chapter, we pointed out that Grassfields chief- 
doms depended on each other and formed communities compris- 
ing many politically independent chiefdoms, These communities 
had social, economic and cultural dimensions, Consequently, we 
said that any historical description of a particular chiefdom that 
would not take into. consideration its regional setting would be 
misleading. Instead, we advocated a regional approach dealing 
with groups of chiefdoms and bringing out the originality of each 


in the general context of the interdependencies and similarities 
between them. 


The concept of region is somewhat ill defined. Historians and 
geographers, while finding it difficult to dispense with it, are often 
at a loss to say what exactly constitutes a region. Geographical 
boundaries are often inadequate because regions are primarily 
social and not geographical phenomena. Let us say that a region 
is ahuman community within which people have a higher level of 
interaction (friendly or hostile, economic or cultural, etc.) than 
with the outside. In the six chapters that follow, we tried to 
mitigate that approach by taking into account well established 
traditions. For example, while the Ndop Plain hardly constitutes 
a community, we retained it as a unit for the sake of convenience 
and tradition. 


Thus, we shall deal with six regions: going counterclockwise 
around the Ring Road 1) the Bamenda Plateau, 2) the Ndop 
Plain, 3) Oku, Nso and the northeast, 4) Nkambe, Misaje, Tang, 
War, Mbembe, 5) the Kom, Bum, Fungom area, and 6) the Aghem, 
Isu, and middle Metchum Valley area. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE BAMENDA PLATEAU AND SURROUNDINGS 


1. Growth and competition at the centre of the plateau 


The chiefdoms of Nkwen and Mendankwe stayed together 
for several decades in the nineteenth century. They were enclosed 
in a deep defensive trench, round present-day Nkwen -- a trench 
that can still be seen. 


The two chiefdoms split around 1890. Mendankwe left 
Nkwen and settled at its present location, above what was to 
become the Station of’Ba-Menda’, following the Bali name of Men- 
dankwe. This split marked the end of a long crisis that saw the 
decline of the Nkwen confederacy under the pressure of Bali- 
Kumbat, Mankon and Bafut. This split is only one symptom 
amongst many others that indicate an ever increasing level of 
competition on the Bamenda Plateau during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 


Let us have alook at the other facts indicating such a compe- 
tition. Oral traditions in Bafut, Mankon, and Nkwen recall two 
armed conflicts between Bafut and Mankon , one between Mankon 
and Nkwen, one between Bali-Nyonga and Bali- Kumbat, in which 
Nkwen was involved on the side of the former. Exiles from Mankon 
took refuge in Nkwen, which is a sign of hostility between Nkwen 
and Mankon, because no exile would take refuge in a chiefdom 
strongly allied with his own, for fear of being sent back. Similarly, 
exiles from Bafut took refuge i in Mankon , indicating some amount 
of tension between Mankon and Bafut. 


A shallow trench runs northwards from Nkwen, separating 
Nkwen, Bambili and Bambwi on one side, from Bafut on the 
other side. Oral traditions in Bambwi claim that it was dug at the 
instigation of Nkwen as a protection against Bafut raiding parties 
coming to harrass their neighbours. 


Innumerable stories in Mankon and Nkwen recall how Nkwen 
traders, on their way back from Bali market, would be robbed by 
Mankon people when they had tocross Mankon territory. 


Lastly, the diplomatic and military activities of Zintgraff, the 
first European. to reach the Bamenda Plateau, are indicative of the 
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state of alliances and competition around 1890. At the end of 
1890, Zintgraff made trade openings to the fon of Bafut. Zint- 
graff wanted ivory from the fon, to be traded for cloth and other 
European imports. But two African members of Zintgraff’s 
embassy were killed by the fon of Bafut. The latter always claimed 
that far from making trade openings, they had expressed unaccept- 
able claims, such as women, without compensation. We shall never 
know the truth about the matter. But we may still learn something 
from the incident about the relationships between the three chief- 
doms involved. The fon of Bafut refused to make compensation 
for the death of the envoys. He must have known that war was 
going to ensue, but did nothing to avoid it. This does not indicate 
very friendly relations between Bafut and Bali. 


The Bali, on their side, persuaded Zintgraff who had settled 
among them that the murder of the envoys had been performed in 
Bafut at the instigation of the fon of Mankon. Whether this is true 
or not is again irrelevant. What matters is that the Bali, by telling 
this to Zintgraff, knew that they would divert Zintgraff’s wrath 
from Bafut to Mankon, In this way, they tried to spare Bafut, 
either because they thought it too powerful, or because they were 
attempting to build up an alliance with Bafut, directed against 
Mankon. The Bali were convinced that, if Mankon was attacked, 
Bafut would not move. But in fact the contrary happened: when 
Zintgraff attacked Mankon on the dawn of 31st January 1891, 
Bafut warriors joined Mankon in ever increasing numbers as time 
went on. The attacking party was routed. Four of Zintgraff’s 
German companions lost their lives. From Zintgraff’s account of 
the battle, while the decapitated bodies of the Europeans were 
kept in Mankon, their heads were paraded in Bafut and brought 
back to Mankon, showing clearly that both Mankon and Bafut 
saw the defeat of the Bali-German party as a victory for themsel- 
ves, The Bali-Germans had been further attacked by the smaller 
chiefdoms located on the way to Bali, that is, Songwa, Mbutu, 
Chomba and perhaps Mbu’, This constituted a diplomatic victory 
for Mankon and Bafut. 


In conclusion: Bafut, Mankon and Bali were competing 
against one another, In such a game, a temporary alliance of two 
of the competitors against the third one is always possible, but 
highly unstable, because the two allies are still competing. But 
what were they competing for? Mostly people, access to wealth, 
and independence as sovereign communities. 
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’People’ implied women, because women mean children and 
an increased agricul tural output to sell on the market, and to 
support males engaged in trading and craft production. But to 
obtain women, one has to pay bridewealth. Wealth is needed, and 
therefore, the basis for wealth, namely people. This is a cumulative 
and circular process in which more riches bring the possibility of 
acquiring more women, who, in the long run, bring more people 
and more riches. In such a game, one can strengthen one’s position 
by quite a number of different means, such as establishing better 
and more extensive trading networks and political alliances, attract- 
ing refugees, weakening one’s neighbours by all possible means, or 
moving to a better location, But this is not always possible, and 
the location was a major constraint on the opportunities opened 
to each chiefdom. 


The case of Bambili, Bambwi and Nkwen is indicative of the 
kinds of constraints and opportunities resulting from a good or 
bad location. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
was a major trading route going through the Sabga pass, from the 
Ndop Plain to the Bamenda Plateau, Livestock and Bamessing iron 
were exchanged for Ngie palm-oil. Beads, Jukun salt and cloth 
might also have come south through there, against ivory and slaves 
going towards the northern markets, while part of the trade bet- 
ween the Bamenda Plateau and Kom went through Bambili, 
Bambwi and Nkwen. We have indications, from oral traditions that, 
at the time, the location of those three chiefdoms was a favorable 
one. They were thriving on the trade, Not so towards the end of 
the century. The Bamessing iron industry had disappeared and 
with it, the massive trade of palm-oil for iron through Nkwen, 
Bambili and Bambwi. The most profitable trade was now the trade 
in slaves and European imports with Calabar, through Banyang. It 
bypassed the three chiefdoms under discussion. 


Nkwen tried to fight the trend, by buying European imports 
directly in Bali and seeking to develop a strong Bali alliance. For 
example, when Bali-Kumbat made an attempt to subdue Bali- 
Nyonga in the 1860s, Nkwen sided with the latter. The war turned 
against Bali-Kumbat whose fon was killed (though traditions 
about the circumstances of his death vary greatly from place to 
place). Nkwen strongly needed such an alliance because Mankon 
was making every effort to intimidate Nkwen traders away from 
Bali and to gain control over the trading activities they handled. 
As a result of its alliance with Bali-Nyonga, Nkwen was attacked 
by Bali-Kumbat. The pressure of Mankon and Bali-Kumbat, and a 
location that proved less and less favourable might have been fatal 
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to Nkwen in the long run, Already the confederation split into 
two around 1890. If the Germans had not come and given a diffe- 
rent course to the local history, Nkwen might have disappeared as 
an independent community, and, in order to survive, might have 
been obliged to join another chiefdom, presumably Bafut, with 
which it had historical ties, or even more likely Bali, to which it 
was strongly allied. 


If we now turn to Mankon, it is clear that there, population 
was a key issue, Mankon, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, was in fact a confederation of five chiefdoms: Mankon, 
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The Fon Abu’mbi of Bafut ca. 1920 
Njong, Mundum I, Mombu, and for a while Mbu’-all sharing a 
defensive settlement on the right bank of the Mezam River. The 
confederation tried to attract more people it would seem from 

several dispositions adopted in favour of foreign refugees in the 

nineteenth century. For example, when they committed a crime, 

their land could not be siezed. This did not obtain in the case of 

similar crimes committed by citizens of Mankon descent and was 

aimed at keeping immigrants, even if some of them misbehaved. 

Caught between Bali and Bafut, Mankon was running a great risk 

of being overpowered by either one of them, or by an alliance of 

both. Certainly a Bali-Bafut alliance would have been disastrous , 

and the Bali might have been right in saying that the murder of 
two of Zintgraff’s envoys in Bafut was done at the instigation of 
Mankon. Mankon~had-indeed every advantage in damaging the 

relationships between Bafut and Bali~— 


~~ 
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Bafut too was trying to attract people. But its case was some- 
what different from that of Mankon, because it had come to a 
stage where peaceful means were not enough to bring in the 
expected newcomers. For a number of reasons that it would be 
beyond the scope of this book to explain, Bafut expenenced a 
labour shortage. The only means to remedy it was to recruit neigh- 
bours by force. Oral traditions in and around Bafut show that in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, Bafut raided in the 
Metchum valley and as far as Fungom to catch captives and incor- 
porate them into Bafut proper. The result was that the Metchum 
valley was almost entirely emptied of its inhabitants , and that such 
chiefdoms as. Beba’ and Mundum II had to move far away from 
Bafut, into the rugged hills to the south of the Metchum, 


So far, we did not mention the peoples at the periphery of 
the restricted area of the Bamenda Plateau proper, that is, such 
communities as Akum, Baba, Ala’Tening, Pinyin, Ashong, Guzang, 
and all the Mogamo, Meta’, Ngi and Ngunu peoples. 


When compared to Bali, Mankon and Nkwen, each of those 
chiefdoms or villages appears to be of considerably smaller size. 
Bafut had an estimated 8,000 population, the Mankon confedera- 
cy 5,000, and Bali 4,000 around 1890, whereas none of the other 
chiefdoms exceeded 2,000 and most of them ranged from a couple 
of hundred to 1,000 at most. This difference in size points toa 
difference of location and intemal structure of great historical 
significance. Of location first: the big chiefdoms occupied a central 
-position, whereas at their periphery, only smaller communities 
were found. A strategic factor might have played a role, namely 
the fact that Bali, Mankon and Bafut are located on a fairly open 
undulating plain where natural defences are almost non-existant. 
In such surroundings, the competition between the three big chief- 
doms made it a necessity for each of them to increase in number 
not only because of the social and economic benefits stated above, 
but simply to match the strength of its neighbours. On the contrary, 
the smaller groups at the periphery were located on rugged 
grounds that provided them with natural defences. Mundum II and 
Beba’ are cases in point showing how the terrain could be used to 
escape Bafut pressure. 


But the strategic factor was not the only sipni 
strategic fac y Significant one as. 
regards the distribution in space of the chiefdoms. The central 
place of Bali, Mankon and Bafut allowed them to have access to 
a maximum range of goods and to redistribute them. Take Bali for 
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example: the Bali had direct access to Pinyin tobacco, goats and 
pigs, Mogamo palm-oil, Mankon beans and groundnuts. They 
could trade pigs for palm-oil, palm-oil for beans, beans for tobac- 
co. Besides, Bali was the terminal point of the route to Cala bar , 
and traded in slaves and European imports. Take, on the contrary, 
a penpheral position such as that of Nkwen: to obtain Mogamo or 
Ngi palm-oil, or Pinyin tobacco, Nkwen had to get them from 
Mankon or Bali traders who took a middleman’s profit. 


The central place of Bali, Mankon and Bafut afforded better 
economic opportunities and therefore more wealth. They were in 
a position to obtain more women, to attract and assimilate more 
people. As a result, they grew faster than their peripheries. 


Their central place also explains the fact that they competed: 
they competed for people and markets. We must remember that 
trading networks implied social, matrimonial and diplomatic 
alliances, Each of the three large chiefdoms or confederacies was 
at the centre of a social, political, and economic sphere of influen- 
ce that overlapped on that of its neighbour. This produced con- 
flicts of loyalties among the people at the periphery , and conflicts 
between the big three. 


Second, the difference in size between the central and the 
penpheral communities underscored a structural difference. We 
have already pointed out that each chiefdom was composite and 
incorporated people of different origins, But in small chiefdoms, 
foreign elements were incorporated under a single chief. This did 
not obtain in the large centres where several fons shared the same 
settlement, one of them ranking higher than all others. In these, 
there was a three tier incorporation : at the level of a lineage or 
quarter incorporating composite elements, at the level of a chief- 
dom incorporating several lineages or quarters, and at the level of 
a confederacy incorporating several chiefdoms or quarters, the 


heads of which had a quasi-chiefly status. 


It is far easier to write the history of the centres than that of 
the peripheral areas. Regarding the former, we have landmarks 
such as wars,-splits and aggregation, that do not appear in the his- 
tory of the latter: It does not mean that such people as Mogamo, 
Ngi and Meta’ do not have any history. Clearly they experienced 
economic and social change. It just means that their history, to 
which we shall now tum, does not provide easily recognizable land- 


marks. 
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2. The Bamenda Plateau Penpheral Areas 


To the south and west of the Plateau, four groups are found: 
the Mogamo, Meta’, Ngi, and Ngunu. In the nineteenth century, 
each of these was conscious of its identity, on the basis of linguis- 
tic differences and diverging traditions of ongin. 


Speakers of Mogamo languages occupied the southern part 
of the Plateau. Numbering about 20,000 in 1890, most of them 
claimed origin from an old market site at Ntarenkon (literally the 
market of Kon) where their common ancestor Mbeka was said to 
have emerged from the earth. Other units claimed connections 
with Mbu’, and others to have come from the Mundani area. The 
inhabitants of the lower valleys, in Tiben, Akulabei, Kugwe, Efa, 
Ewa, Besi, etc. grew oil palms and manufactured palm-oil that 
they traded towards the upland people, via Batibo (in fact Ntaren- 
kon) and Ashong, for foodstuffs and livestock. 


What distingushes the Mogamo from their Meta’ and Negi 
neighbours comes mostly from the fact that they have been locat- 
ed for a long time on various routes coming from Mamfe and the 
coast via Widekum, Kugwe or Tinto Salt has been extracted from 
time immemorial in Mamfe, and the trade in salt for iron through 
Mogamo seems to be of great antiquity. The development of the 
route through Tinto, depending on the growth of a large-scale 
direct trade with Calabar, might be more recent, going back to the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. 


As a result of their long-distance trade connections, the 
Mogamo had developed a more wealthy and cosmopolitan outlook 
than their Ngi neighbours, a difference that greatly struck the first 
German and British colonial officers. High-ranking men and fons 
had accumulated great assets, and such chiefdoms as Batibo and 
Ashong, in the nineteenth century, must have had an outlook very 
similar to that of the middle-sized Ngemba-speaking chiefdoms 
like Awing and Pinyin. 


We know from Koelle, that the southeastern Mogamo were 
heavily raided around 1830-35 by the Chamba who caught many 
slaves and sold them northwards. A man named Tando, captured 
by the Chamba, was again captured from them by "another 
people’’, and sent to Calabar. He was born in the hamlet of Njin,a 
couple of miles southeast of Ashong — a place now almost entirely 
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deserted, most of the inhabitants having moved to Ashong. Here is 
the biography of Tando as given by himself to Koelle 


Tando... was born in the village of Mandsin (Njin), where he 
lived till about his 18th year, when he was kidnapped by the 
Tebana (Chamba) Who had burnt all the towns of the coun- 
try, so that the people sought refuge in the woods, After he 
had been some months in the hands of the Tebana, they were 
driven out of the country by another people, and he was 
again taken and carried into a country whose language he did 
not understand, and from which he supposes he was a year in 
coming to the Kalaba country. He has been in Sierra Leone 
ten years, with five countrymen. 

Koelle (1854: 21) 


The Meta’ occupy three upland valleys north of the Mogamo 
to whom they are closely related by their language and traditions 
of origin, going back to Mbeka in Ntarenkon, or to an area close to 
Widekum. In fact, well into the twentieth century, some Meta’ 
segments maintained ritual connections with Mogamo groups. In 
1890, they numbered around 15,000, which gives the very high 
population density of some 100 people per square mile. They con- 
sisted of fifteen exogamous patrilineal clans dispersed in numerous 
villages and hamlets ruled by councils of notables among whom 
the leaders, in the second half of the nineteenth century were 
trying to gain more power in imitation of the fons of Mankon, 
Bafut, and Bali. 


The Meta’ had a diversified agriculture, for the oil palm was 
not as prominent as it is today. They played a very important role 
as middlemen between the Ngi and the peoples of the Bamenda 
Plateau proper, exchanging Negi palm oil for iron and foodstuffs. 
This position of middlemen won them the hostility of Mankon and 
Bafut who would have liked to have gained a bigger share of the 
trade. There are traditions in Mankon and Meta’ telling of armed 
conflicts on the eastern edge of Meta’ territory, with Bafut and 
Mankon warriors raiding for captives, and trying to intimidate the 
Meta’ so as to gain better access to the palm-oil manufacturing 
areas, The Mankon, who had few palm trees, were also raiding 
for date—palm trunks, needed for building the houses of high- 
ranking men. One of the Mankon chiefs (but there are conflict- 
ing traditions as to which one) when still a prince, is said to have 
been wounded in the foot while fighting the Meta’, However, the 
Meta’, thick on the ground, and well entrenched in their valleys, 
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always successfully resisted the attacks of their neighbours until 
the advent of German rule. 


The Ngi, crowded in the steep ‘valleys running down the 
escarpments west oof the Meta’ numbered some 
10,000 in 1890, giving a population density in excess of 90 per 
square mile, There, in a precipitious country without an acre of 
flat ground, they lived a retired and harsh life, at times expenen- 
cing hunger because of the lack of good farm land, To communi- 
cate between themselves without having to climb up and down 
from compound to compound, they had developed the art of the 
talking drum -— the noo — to its utmost perfection, Entering Negi 
country one entered the land of continuous drumming. 


The Ngi traceu their ongin back to Ngekum, a common 
ancestor believed to have emerged from the waters in a forest site 
a few miles west of Tezie, and to have lived in Timben. Up to the 
twentieth century, the Ngi depended almost entirely upon the 
Meta’ for their contacts with the outside world receiving from 
them even Mamfe salt, guns and brass rods coming from the coast, 
which could have reached them much more directly from the 
south. But the Ngi had nothing to offer except their palm oil of 
which they made vast quantities, and an occasional captive. The 
captive could be sold directly to the south for guns, but the palm- 
oil found no market in that direction. It had to be traded through 
the Meta’ for livestock and foodstuffs - much needed because Ngi 
farms were insufficient --, for Meta’ pots, Mankon and Ndop Plain 
hoes, baskets, brass rods and guns. 


There are vivid memories among the Ngi of raids by Cham- 
bas, armed with bows and arrows, several decades before the Ger- 
mans came. These raids took place probably around the same time 
as the raids against Mogamo during which Tando was captured. 


Ngi political and social organization is little known but it is 
clear that the Ngi could hardly be said to have had ’chiefs’ in the 
nineteenth century. As a result of German and British administra- 
tion, they were forced into adopting a much more centralized 
Organisation than they had in the past, when village affairs were 
Tun by a few elders, and solving conflicts left to indirect and ritual 
means such as divination, or to self-help. 


The Western confines of Bafut were occupied by a series of 


small chiefdoms of diverse origin. The Ngwo chiefdoms, with a 
populations numbering 5 to 7,000 at the end of the nineteenth 
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century, grouped the descendants of the eponymous ancestor 
Ungwo in three large lineages founded by his sons. Mundum II 
(also called Anyang or Mundum Ngufor) and Beba’ (also called 
Babaji) speak Ngemba languages and claim an origin in Widekum 
or Ntarenkon. Mundum II is said to have split from Mundum I 
before the Chamba raids, and to have settled on the Bafut confines 
from where they were pushed westwards by Bafut raids in the 
nineteenth century. At the same time, Beba’ was dislodged from 
Nta’ Motshie under fon Angobe, the third in a list of six, again 
under Bafut pressure. 


The Ngwo, Mundum and Beba’ had a diversified agriculture. 
They were self-sufficient, except for a few commodities like iron. 
Besides, they were located out of the main trade routes. For those 
two reasons, they did very little trading. Mundum and Beba’ were 
connected with the Grassfields community through Bafut, 
although a little trade was going on towards the lower Metchum 
valley through BRatomo and Essimbi. But they avoided Bafut 
and its slave dealers, and attended Bafut market, to obtain hoes 
and a few luxuries, only very occasionally. Together with the Negi, 
they were probably the most isolated people of the whole Bamen- 
da Plateau complex. Beyond Beba’, the peoples of the middle 
Metchum valley, that is, Modele (or Ide), Okoromajang (or Aku) 
Essimbi, and Befang belonged to the sphere of influence of the 
Aghem people who exacted a tribute of palm-oil from them. They 
were Clearly out of the Bamenda Plateau unit. 


Moving now to the eastern side of the sphere of influence of 
Bafut, Mankon and Bali, we find at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a series of chiefdoms, all of them speaking related languages 
belonging to the Ngemba group. They are Bambili, Bambwi, 
Nkwen, Akum, Awing, Songwa, Chomba, Mbutu, Baba, Ala’Ten- 
ing, Pinyin. To those, we must add Mbu’ (speaking a Mogamo lan- 
guage) and Ngiembu which, in the nineteenth century, was located 
next to Songwa and Mbutu,-north of Bali. 


Their traditions of origin are very diverse. The chiefly dynas- 
ties of Nkwen, Bambili and Bambwi claim a Tikar origin, whereas 
the commoner lineages of these, and all lineages of the other chief- 
doms claim a local origin, or a Widekum connection. The whole 
area was severely raided by the Chamba, and not a single chiefdom 
was spared the trials and tribulations of being threatened or actual- 
ly attacked, moving away, seeking refuge elsewhere (Kom, Bafut 
and Babadjou come again and again in the oral traditions as places 
of refuge) and then settling back at or near the original location. 
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Further disturbances were caused by the Bali groups that settled in 
the area after the Chamba band of Gawolbe had split around 
1835, as a result of its military defeat near Dschang, and of the 
death of its leader. The Bali Muti camped on the Plateau but were 
driven off by the combined efforts of Bafut and Mankon around 
1840, while Bali-Kontan settled near the present location of Bali- 
Nyonga. The latter, after nearly twenty years’ wandering in 
Bamoum and Bamileke country, and having incorporated many 
local groups and abandoned its original Chamba language, camped 
near Nkwen, overpowered and assimilated Bali-Kontan, and moved 
to its present location around 1865. 


It is impossible to summarize the history of each of the chief- 
doms of the eastern part of the Plateau as it appears from oral tra- 
ditions, but two examples will illustrate certain historical themes 
found in the whole area. Awing, while speaking a Ngemba dialect 
and claiming an origin in Widekum, shows the influence of its 
neighbours of the Ndop Plain and of the chiefdoms of the 
Babajou-Mbouda area. Together with many Ngemba-peaking 
chiefdoms, it shares the pollution-removal institution of Takeng, 
the Kwo’fo regulatory society, and the ’slave-rope’, the ownership 
of which allowed one to engage in slave-trading. The rope could be 
acquired by making tsarn payments to the fon. Together with the 
Mbouda area, Awing shared a strong territorial organization in 
quarters — each of them with a quarterhead or fontoe'oe —, a dou- 
ble regulating system of nine and seven notables (the former being 
the successors of the founders, and the latter the core members of 
the regulatory society). The Ndop Plain influence appears in the 
angoeroe society (the ngirri of many Tikar dynasties) open to 
royal sons. Awing was dispersed by the first Chamba raids, and 
most of its population sought refuge in Babadjou. Leaving Babad- 
jou, Awing settled on the well protected hill of Ala’Miti where it 
stayed until 1918. The dead elders of Awing are believed to dwell 
in the Awing-Bambuluwe crater lake. Every year, the council of 
the nine goes to the lake, slaughters a white ram, butchers it, 
smears the pieces with salt and camwood, and throws them into 
the lake as an offering to its inhabitants, requesting them to send 
children and abundant crops to their descendants. They are 
accompanied by Mandeekum (literally the mother of the house of 
the notables’), a titled wife of the fon, offered by the councillors 
to him as a sign of their alliance and of the fact that "he was made a 
fon” by their consent. In fact, the meetings of the nine councillors 
are supposed to take place in the house and with the participation 
of Mandeekum. 
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Our second example will be that of Pinyin, another Ngemba- 
speaking chiefdom. It has a genealogy of twelve fons’ the first of 
whom is believed to have come from Widekum and Ntarenkon. 
Certain traditions claim that the fons of Pinyin and the Mogamo- 
speaking chiefdom of Ashong have a common ancestor. At the 
time of the Chamba raids, Pinyin sought refuge in Babadjou, and 
soon went back to its original homeland. 


There are traditions of wars with Babadjou, Bali and Ashong, 
despite (or because of) a long history of advanced economic 
specialization, and trade with Bali and the Mogamo. Pinyin tobac- 
co is still held in very great repute today. It is cultivated and pro- 
cessed by men and women, and sold in all neighbouring markets. 
The other main resource was livestook (goats and pigs) that were 
let free to roam in and around the town — the farms being pushed 
far enough to be out of reach of the livestock. Needless to say, 
nothing could be grown in the village, not even a kitchen garden. 
Tobacco, goats, and pigs were sold towards Ashong and Bali for 
salt, guns, brass, Mogamo palm oil and Benue cloth. 


The presence of spies or scouts called begwe in imitation of 
Bali-Nyonga, and of the two groups of nine and seven councillors 
shows that Pinyin borrowed from its neighbours. Here, the seven 
notables (ekum saamba) are seen as the descendants of the original 
founders, while the nine (ekum nepfu’e) are seen as the successors 
of senior members of the royal family, members of the kwi’fo 
Slrgas society, and in control of the ritual powers of takoen- 
goe. 


3. War and Peace on the Bamenda Plateau 


Having read the first two sections of this chapter, one may 
have the feeling that daily life on the Bamenda Plateau was made 
up of dangers, threats, and fighting in an atmosphere of harsh 
competition between isolated and closed communities. This would 
be very wrong. The lines of competition that we brought out are 
general long-term trends, of which people were certainly con- 
scious, but which did not affect the daily life in any dramatic 
manner as modern warfare does. Despite tensions, business and 
social intercourse was going as usual, just as economic and ideolo- 
gical competition between two modern nations does not preclude 
commercial and diplomatic relationships between them and even 
friendship between their citizens. Besides, the level of violence was 
much lower than it is in modern societies, even after the Chamba 
raids and the import of trade guns had introduced new and more 
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severe fighting conventions. Weapons, for one thing, were infinite- 

ly less effective than they are nowadays, and, second, actual fight- 

ing never lasted more than a day or two. Contrary to what most 

people think, human beings are not naturally prone to fighting for 

long periods of time. Soldiers, throughout the ages, have always 

needed long periods of severe training and drilling to be able and 

willing to fight. Sports developed as a training for fighters. Grass- 

fields societies had no standing army, no training for their warnors, 

and ignored sports. Competition did exist, indeed, within a gene- 
ral background of social intercourse and cooperation. 


In concrete terms, Mankon and Bafut people, to take one 
example, visited each other, intermarried, attended each other’s 
funerals, drank wine together and shared kola nuts in common ga- 
therings. There was much friendliness in such a get-together, and 
the excitement that comes from visiting. But at the same time 
they could joke about each other’s country and would boast of 
more courageous warriors, powerful magicians, and tricky spies. 
Conflicts could easily occur. For example, because of competition 
for the palm-oil trade in Meta’, a Mankon trader may hint at the 
fact that Bafut traders were spoiling the market by their high prices, 
and should leave Meta’ markets to Mankon traders, and go to the 
Metchum valley where they belonged. Feeling might be hurt and 
run high. If a couple of people were intoxicated, they might 
exchange threats and accusations. Friends and relatives would try 
to cool them down. Most of the time they would succeed, and 
friendliness would prevail. But sometimes things would get out of 
hand. The conflict would escalate and snowball with all the grudge 
and frustrations accumulated in various quarters until mobs of 
warriors would meet half way between Bafut and Mankon, and the 
fons would be called to patch up things, make peace and call for 
cooperation between the people. From such a half-fictitious exam- 
ple, we can see how competition and friendship did not exclude 
each other. 


4. The Bamenda Plateau and Surroundings as a Unit 


The Bamenda Plateau and surroundings received their unity 
from their structure. The peripheries (Mogamo, Meta’, Ngi, Ngwo, 
the Metchum valley, Bambili, Bambwi and ‘upper Ngemba’) were 
linked to the three large centres in a maze of interdependencies 
that we tried to bring out when dealing with local economic 
specialization and trade in the second chapter, and in the present 
section. This is why we consider the Bamenda Plateau and its 
Surroundings as a historical unit. 
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Yet this unity has not always existed. It is the product of slow 
processes that saw the emergence of increasing economic speciali- 
zation and higher and higher levels of dependency between the va- 
rious parts of the Bamenda Plateau community. It finally assumed 
its nineteenth century shape first, with the Chamba raids, the con- 
solidation of Bafut and of Mankon and the appearance of Bali- 
Nyonga, and second, with the development of long-distance trade 
with Calabar through the Mogamo and the Banyang/ 


Can we know anything about what happened before ? Oral tra- 
ditions cannot be relied upon beyond the Chamba raids. Already, 
Bamenda Plateau informants mix up the Chamba and their Bali 
descendants. But we have indirect evidence : first, the linguistic 
diversity on and around the Plateau is such that linguists believe 
it could not have evolved in just a few centuries. Second, the eco- 
nomic specialisation mostly in palm-oil and iron production is 
such, that economic historians too believe that the history of the 
Bamenda Plateau is rich in ten or twenty centuries of continuous 
occupation marked by small-scale movements of its inhabitants. 
The first trade route that might have developed is that going from 
the Ndop Plain to Widekum through the Tadkon market where the 
peoples of the savanna and those of the forest met to exchange 
iron, grains and livestock for palm-oil and salt. Polities must have 
emerged and disappeared to be replaced by new ones. From the 
end of the eighteenth century onwards we can document these 
changes. There is no reason to believe that they did not exist 
before. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER 4. 


— What were the most populated chiefdoms on the Bamenda 
plateau at the end of the nineteenth century ? 


— What were they competing for ? Why ? How ? With what 
results ? 


— What are the traditions of origin of the Mogamo and Meta’ 
people ? 


— Who was-Tando and what was his story ? 


— What was the main product of Ngi country ? Where was it 
traded ? 
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How did the Ngi communicate between themselves ? Why ? 
Why did Mundum II and Beba’ come to settle where they are ? 


Who founded the chiefdoms of Bali-Nyonga and Bali-kumbat ? 
When? — 


What prevailed on the Bamenda plateau : peaceful social inter- 
course between chiefdoms or armed competition ? Explain. 


Why can the Bamenda plateau and surroundings be considered 
as unit ? 
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. CHAPTER FIVE 
THE NDOP PLAIN CHIEFDOMS 


It is convenient to deal with the Ndop Plain as a whole, becau- 
se the histories of the chiefdoms inhabiting it — Bangola, Bamessi, 
Baba, Babungo, Bamunka, Bamali, Bambalang, Bamessing, Baban- 
ki Tungo, Bali-Kumbat, Bamunkumbit and Bafanji — have much in 
common. 


First, from the economic point of view, the Plain exemplifies 
the typical case of a peripheral area engaged in mass production 
of a few commodities — iron, fish, pottery, raffia bags, grains — 
that were traded outside through powerful middlemen. As a per- 
pheral area, it belonged to several spheres of influence : those of 
Nso, Bamoum, Bamenda Plateau, and Kom. 


Second, in the nineteenth century, all the Ndop Plain chief- 
doms experienced together, at various degrees, the impact of four 
external factors : the Chamba raids, the expansion of the Bamoum 
kingdom, the predatory activities of Bali-Kumbat, and the disrup- 
tions caused by Fulani raids. 


1. The Ndop Plain as a Peripheral Area 


The Ndop Plain chiefdoms are all located on the low-lying 
foothills, between the Noun swamps and the surrounding moun- 
tains. These foothills, being mostly made of fine colluvial deposits, 
provide rich soils, and hoards of good clay. Agriculture in the 
Ndop Plain has always been prosperous. Large quantities of grains 
were and are still being produced (nowadays maize, which repla- 
ced guinea-corn in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
rice). Groundnuts and plantains were also extensively grown. 


The clay deposits in Bamunkumbit, Awing and Bamessing 
were used to make pots and pipes. This industry has now almost 
entirely disappeared, except in Bamessing where some pipes and 
pots are still being turned out and sold in Bamessing and Mankon 
town markets. Looking at pot sherds and broken pieces of tobacco 
pipes found on old compound sites in these three chiefdoms gives 
a vivid picture of the richness and variety of pot styles that existed 
in olden days. There were two types of pottery : an ordinary one, 
for daily use in the kitchen and on the farms, and a ’de luxe’ set, 
for the wealthy. Cooking pots, beer-brewing and waterstorage jars 
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with lids and soup bowls, all of the ordinary type have been 
found. The clay used in making them had a rough texture, and the 
decoration was reduced to a minimum. The more luxurious items 
made of a much finer clay, were palm and raffia wine mixing jars, 
soup and fufu bowls, and cooking pots used in festive contexts. 
Small soup bowls were made of a clay that had been refined by 
pounding it when dry, and sifting it. They were exquisitely deco- 
rated. Their manufacture must have necessitated much labour, and 
they were certainly expensive artifacts, kept for the use of the 
head of the household and the wealthy. 


Each village had a style of its own, and each woman-potter in 
each village had her own decorative patterns. Bamessing used ab- 
strat geometrical designs round the walls of the pot, whereas Ba- 
munkumbit and Awing displayed a marked preference for figura- 
tive patterns such as cowries, human beings and lizards applied in 
relief on the smooth walls of the pots. 


Clay pipes were carved by men out of a lump of refined clay — 
small ones for women, bigger ones for men. The carvers obviously 
tried not to make two pipes exactly alike, and the thousands of 
broken pipes still found on old compound sites, show great verve 
and endless variations. The bigger pipes are often elaborately deco- 
rated — especially at their base — by all sorts of geometrical 
patterns, or animal heads. The pipes in the shape of a human head 
with inflated cheeks is a recent introduction (early twentieth cen- 
tury). 

The Ndop Plain swamps were rich in fish that was caught, 
smoked and traded in Bafanji, Bamunka, and above all Bambalang. 
The fishermen glided on the swamps with their bamboo canoes 
and caught the fish with nets and traps. The women cleaned fhe 
fish, and smoked it on their kitchen fires. Extensive raffia groves 
provided the raw material for a bag-weaving and cap knitting 
industry. Cotton grown in Nso was spun and crocheted with blue 
thread obtained by unravelling Benue cloth, to produce the blue 
and white ’pork pie’ cap donned by notables. 


As has been explained in the First Part of this book, the Ndop 
Plain was famous for its iron industry, located mostly in Babungo 
and Bamessing. After the second half of the nineteenth century, 
it developed south of Bafanji, in Bamenyam, Bagam, and Babadjou. 


The volume of accumulated smelting debris, the level of 
sophistication of the techniques, especially around Babungo and 
Bamessing, the uniqueness of the Ndop Plain furnace types, and 
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the remains of early types of furnace, all indicate several centuries 
if not a millenium of activities and experimentation with the raw 
materials offered by the local environment. Consequently, there is 
every reason to believe that the basic economic activities of the 
Ndop Plain were well-established long before the 18th century, 
and that such sites as Babungo, Bamessing and Bambalang have 
been occupied for a very long time indeed. By the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, the foodstuffs, pots, bags, caps and iron hoes were 
traded in Foumban, Nso Kom, the Bamenda Plateau chiefdoms, 
and the Mbouda area, for commodities that were lacking in Ndop, 
mostly palm oil, salt and Benue cloth. We are led to assume that 
this was the last stage in a very long development. Yet we do not 
know if this development was a continuous process or if it was 
broken by periods of upheaval, decline, and major re-organization 
of the human communities inhabiting the Plain. 


The location of old abandoned compound sites indicate that 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the population was 
far more scattered about the countryside than in the nineteenth 
century. Hamlets and large compounds were dispersed high into 
the hills — often to exploit iron ore deposits — or along the 
streams and raffia groves. In the nineteenth century, people 
tended to cluster and dig defensive trenches to protect their settle- 
ments. 


2. The Nineteenth Century : Increasing Levels of Violence 


In the nineteenth. century, Chamba, Bamoum and Fulani 
inroads opened an era of violence. The first Chamba raids on the 
northeastern Grassfields and the old Nso capital of Kovifem do 
not seem to‘have affected the Ndop Plain to any great extent. But 
there are traditions relating to two series of raids by mounted 
warriors, one before the arrival of Bali-Kumbat (ca. 1840) and the 
other after. The second one can easily be attributed to the Fulani 
(’Pudneba’ in Mubako — the language of Bali-Kumbat). The first 
one was most probably a series of Chamba inroads that took place 
around the time when Gawolbe was harrying the. Bagam area. 
Little is remembered, but the fact that Bangola, fairly easily acces- 
sible from the Foumban area, and the southern Ndop Plain (espe- 
cially Bamunkumbit, Awing and Bamenyam) seem to have been 
more affected than northern chiefdoms, may indicate that the 
raiders were part of Gawolbe’s party. 


Around 1840, the Bali-Kumbat settled on the hill that had 
been abandoned by Bamunkumbit under Chamba pressure. In the 
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course of its settlement, Bali-Kumbat attracted groups from Ban- 
gola, Baba (which had been defeated and scattered by the Ba- 
moum), Bagam, and a group called Bati. At the time, Bali-Nyonga 
had not yet settled on the Bamenda Plateau, and Bali-Kumbat was 
probably the most formidable chiefdom of the whole Bamenda 
and Ndop area. It engaged in predatory activities well in line with 
Chamba traditions, making captives and trying to force its neigh- 
bours to pay tribute in iron-wares, fish, grains and livestock. Oral 
traditions in Bali-Kumbat indicate that agricultural activities suf- 
fered from the constraints imposed by having to climb down the 
hill in the morning and up to the houses in the evening, with heavy 
loads of water, food and firewood. The farmers could not entirely 
cater for the needs of the population, who at times experienced 
‘hunger. Exacting tribute was probably .an economic necessity as 
long as the fairly large population had to be crowded on top of the 
hill for reasons of security. The result was that the trade routes 
passing along the Western Ndop Plain were partially severed. Being 
cut off from its southern markets, Bamessing began to decline, and 
long distance trade routes from Kom to Bagam and Mbouda were 
re-orientated, to pass through the Bamenda plateau. 


Meanwhile, the Bamoum kingdom continued the expansion 
started at the beginning of the nineteenth century by king Mbom- 
buo. His attacks on the chiefdom of Papia forced its chief Shanga- 
magia to cross the Noun with part of his people. His son Nkangga- 
per tried to launch a counter-attack from the area of Bagam. He 
failed. Part of the population settled in Bali-Kumbat while the rest 
started looking for land, sought refuge with Bamunka, and finally 
established the independent chiefdom of Baba (Papiakum), to the 
east of Babungo. The trials and tribulations of Baba had not yet 
come to an end. In the face of a severe Fulani raid ca. 1850, the 
chiefdom split again. A refugee group found its way to Kom where 
it founded the Mbeba clan and adopted matrilineal institutions. 
The losses sustained by Baba were so great that its surviving ruler, 
Nkanggaper, hanged himself. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, the Bamoum kept raiding 
along their borders. They forced Bafanji and Bangola to shift to 
more easily defensible sites. Bamessi, formerly established south of 
more easilly defensible sites. Bamessi, formerly established south 
of the Noun, moved out of the range of Bamoum attacks, first to 
its present site, then again under Bamoum pressure to Papiakum, 
before going back to its present site after the defeat of Bamoum 
by Nso. Small chiefdoms formerly located south of the Noun, 
moved up into Nso — namely Nzen, Tsenkop and Ndzerem. The 
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Bamoum maintained good relationship with Bali-Kumbat to the 
point of requesting the help of its gunmen at a time when 
Bamoum had not yet acquired flintlocks in any great number. Re- 
lationships seem also to have been good with Babungo from which 
the Bamoum received most of the iron they needed. 


The last and most severe attacks on the Ndop Plain occurred 
around 1850. These were launched by Fulani slave-raiding parties 
from the area of Banyo. By that time, Bali-Kumbat had settled on 
its impregnable hill and was the only Ndop Plain chiefdom to 
escape attack. Baba (Papiakum) was raided with the results that 
we have seen. Babungo elderly people can tell vivid stories about 
the generation of their grand-parents which was decimated. Ba- 
messing, already much disturbed by its Bali neighbour, split into 
several groups. One of them seems to have fled to Meta’, while the 
ruler and part of his people took refuge at Belo in Kom. 


The Ndop Plain achieved its present state when Babanki Tungo 
(Kijem Ketingo, or Kijem of the Rocks) moved to its present 
location following a chieftaincy dispute in Njinikijem, in the Belo 
valley of Kom, around 1845. It retained the developed carving tra- 
ditions assosiated with the Kijem people. 


The Ndop Plain people displayed remarkable resilience in the 
face of increasing levels of violence. Although protected on one 
side by the swamps of the Noun and its affluents, they were 
quite vulnerable on the side of the hills. Most of them dug defensi- 
ve trenches to protect themselves on that side. The most impressi- 
ve one is to be found in Bafanji. It cuts across the strip of land 
bridging the village, which is located on high ground in the middle 
of the swamps, to the mainland. The trench is five metres wide 
and four deep. Behind it, the Bafanji dug five or six rows of circu- 
lar pit traps, two metres across and two metres deep. Other similar 
defences can be seen in Bamessing, Babungo, Bambalang and seve- 
ral other chiefdoms. Once the Bamoum had reached the Noun 
river and had found it impossible to raid effectively to the other 
side, and once Bali-Kumbat had established a modus vivendi with 
its neighbours, the Ndop Plain chiefdom enjoyed several decades 
of relative peace. The Fulani were busy further north, in Ntem, 
Ndu, and Nkambe. Business resumed its normal course, and most 
chiefdoms — Bamessing is the only notable exception — recovered 
from their wounds. 
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3. The Ndop Plain Iron Industry : an Assessment 


On several occasions we mentioned the importance of the 
Ndop Plain iron industry. However, it was not possible to fully 
assess its importance until the salient historical events affecting 
the area had been described. 


In the eighteenth century, the main iron production centres 
were Bamessing, Babungo, and, to a certain extent, Oku. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the concentration of Ba- 
bungo into a dense settlement resulted in a slight modification in 
the type of smelting furnace that was used. Sixty furnaces of the 
new type were in operation until about 1920, that is, for about a 
century. From the volume of debris that they produced (around 
130,000 cubic metres), it is possible to work out the average 
yearly output of iron for Babungo in the nineteenth century. This 
turns out to be in the neighbourhood of one hundred metric tons 
of pure iron per year. The Babungo iron industry does not seem 
to have been affected to dny great extent by nineteenth-century 
Chamba and Fulani raids on the Ndop Plain. It was put out of 
operation only in the 1920s, when the volume of imported Euro- 
pean iron reached a sufficiently high level. 


This was not the case of the Bamessing iron industry. It suf- 
fered a number of set-backs which put it out of operation long 
before the German conquest. At the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, Bamessing had about fifty workshops equiped with furnaces 
of an unusually large size. The Bamessing iron industry compared 
favourably with that of Babungo. However the first Chamba 
raids caused some disruption soon to be followed by a major 
one : the settling of Bali-Kumbat on the hills overlooking the 
trade routes along which most of the Bamessing iron was exported 
towards the Mbouda area. All of a sudden Pamessing was cut off 
from its main markets. A further blow was dealt to Bamessing by 
the Fulani raids that forced its population to seek temporary 
refuge in Kom and perhaps in Meta’. By that time, what little 
may have been left of the Bamessing iron industry was soon going 
to be dealt the last blow. With the development of the trade 
between the Bamenda Plateau and Calabar, brass rods replaced 
the old iron currency on the Bamenda Plateau. As a result, the. 
demand for iron declined. Besides, hoards of iron hoes which 
until then had been stored away in anticipation of various pay- 
ments, were converted into brass rods and became available. After 
having lost its markets in the Mbouda area, Bamessing had lost 
those of Bamenda. By 1880, all its furnaces were extinct. 
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Meanwhile, as soon as the Bali-Kumbat settled in, the area 
south of Bali-Kumbat faced a severe shortage of iron. As a result, 
several communities, especially Bamenyam and Bagam, started 
specializing in smelting. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
with some seventy workshops, Bamenyam had become a major 
smelting centre. Most of the iron produced was sold to Bafanji 
smiths who turned out rectangular hoes which were sold towards 
Mbouda. The demand remained so high throughout the period 
that when the Germans came, the iron industry was still deve- 
loping in the area. It had recently started in Babadjou where a 
number of men had learned the technique from Bamenyam 
master-smelters. In fact the price of hoes in the Mbouda area was 
still much higher than in Babungo or Bamenda. This indicates that 
there was a certain tension in the market, and that the demand 
was not entirely met. 


Altogether, the four chiefdoms of Babungo, Bamessing, Ba- 
fanji and Bamenyam had some 270 smelting workshops — not all 
operating during the same period, however. These produced a 
total volume of smelting debris well over 200,000 cubics metres. 
This makes it the biggest traditional iron industry on record for 
the whole of the African continent to date. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER 5 
— What were the main commodities produced in the Ndop 
Plain ? 
— Why was agriculture so prosperous ? 


—In which directions were the Ndop Plain produce 
traded ? 

— Which chiefdoms produced the following : smoked fish, 
pottery, iron ? 

— Who were the peoples who raided the Ndop Plain ? At 
what time ? 


— How did the Ndop Plain chiefdoms protect themselves. 
against their enemies ? 


a Why did iron-production decline in Bamessing ? 


— Why did it develop in Bamenyam ? 
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CHAPTER SIX 
NSO AND HER CLOSE NEIGHBOURS 


1. The emergence of the Kovifem dynasties 


The chiefdoms of Nso, Oku and Mbiame do not only consti- 
tute a geographical continuum but they have also dynastic con- 
nexions, cultural, political and alleged historical links. Like most 
chiefdoms in the Nso-Nkambe plateau they look to the Upper 
Mbam region as their original homeland. According to Nso tradi- 
tions a prince of Rifum, Jing, the founder of the dynasty, broke 
away from the parent stock and led his followers westwards en- 
tering the Mbo plain where he settled with them. Oku traditions 
recount the migration of three brothers and their followers from 
the Tikar country after a dispute. The traditions further assert that 
the Oku dynasty was founded by the eldest brother ; while Jing, 
the younger brother founded Nso. Mbiame was established by the 
youngest of the three. This version is corroborated by Nso and 
Mbiame. The father of these brothers died while the founder of 
Oku was on a hunting expedition. Jing, his junior brother was 
enthroned. When the eldest brother came back, he was vexed and 
so he took a number of followers with two kibai (Ndishango and 
Ndifonso) and migrated to found his dynasty. What comes out of 
the whole story is their claim to a Tikar connexion. Although this 
claim may be seen as a social charter justifying similarities in 
social and political organisation among the Tikar and these kovi- 
fem dynasties, recent ritual performances do give credence to this 
claim. . 


On 12th April 1964 a ritual ceremony took place in a Mban- 
kim village in the Banyo Sub-Division. Present at the ceremony 
were the traditional rulers of Nso and Bamum. On that morning 
the fon of Nso and the Sultan of Foumban sat on stones while 
the Tikar ruler, their host sat on a chair. The Tikar ruler turned 
and addressed the visiting chiefs :”I cannot give you chairs because 
you are only the sons of a king. I shall place you on the throne”’. 
He then turned to their entourage and said : Here are two children 
who left this country and went away as princes.” Then he gave 
them chairs, first to the Sultan of Foumban, then to the fon of 
Nso and then said : *Now you are kings” (Tardits, 1977). 


The two rulers were led to the tombs of deceased Tikar rulers 


and there they drank water taken from a lake in a forest nearby. 
During the ceremony the two visiting rulers showed by their 
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gestures and words that they recognised this king of Rifum as their 
senior and royal kinsman. The Tikar chief even addressed them as 
his children. The Nso’s claim that they came from Rifum or from 
the Upper Mbam region is strongly supported by their assertion 
and the confirmation of that assertion by some Tikar rulers. 


It was after that departure of the Nso from Rifum that the old 
capital of Kovifem was founded. It has remained the spiritual and 
ritual centre even after the removal of the capital to Kumbo in the 
first half of the 19th century. The area which constitutes the Nso 
kingdom was the hunting ground for people in the Nkambe pla- 
teau. According to oral traditions, this area was unoccupied when 
Jing reached it and settled with his people. We have good reasons 
to doubt it. If indeed Jing was a migrant, he must have met 
aboriginal settlers and allied with them to found the new chief- 
dom. Offshoots of the new dynasty left and founded their own 
chiefdoms or were assimilated into existing ones, following a 
process well documented for other parts of the Grassfields as we 
pointed out in chapter one. However, the tradition maintains that 
Oku was established by the eldest of the three brothers while the 
youngest who had separated from the others in Rifum, founded 
the Mbiame dynasty. 


Jing the founder of the Nso dynasty died and was succeeded 
by Le and later by Sanggo. After these two there is a long list of 
unnamed fons until the period preceding the removal of the capi- 
tal from Kovifem to Kumbo. There are 18 rulers buried in Kovi- 
fem, the reigns of most of whom were not up to two years. Today 
one can find 13 grave sites or shelters with 18 large headstones on 
which sacrifices are made regularly. It is most likely that Kovifem 
was established in the closing years of the 17th century, if oral 
traditions and genealogies are any indications. 


Kovifem was sacked twice and harassed by Chamba raiders. 
In the late 18th century the dynasty had to move to a temporary 
site at Tavisa when raiders from Banyo direction ransacked the 
capital. While the fon and his people were at Tavisa, Sanggo died 
and was buried there. He is ritually honoured like those in Kovi- 
fem. After a brief stay at Tavisa, the new ruler who had succeeded 
Sanggo returned with his people to Kovifem. The new fon was a 
prince who had been captured and sold into slavery in Nsungli 
to the north of Nso. He was rescued by the ancestor of Fai wo 
Ndzendzef who was later rewarded with the title kiba: (the great 
state councillor). This historical incidence was later to alter 
slightly the power structure in Nso. Fai wo Ndzendzef then su- 
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perseded Fai wo Tankum who had been up till then the most 
senior state councillor at that period. Fai wo Ndzendzef whose 
Original descendants came from the. Nkambe plateau became 
affiliated to the fon’s royal lineage through a marriage with a 
princess of Nso. Through the marriage Ndzendzef’s successors were 
ranked duiy, that is, as the distant descendants of the fon. This 
status led to constitutional problems in the 1920s and later. 


The second attack on Kovifem appears to have taken place 
around 1920. According to information gathered by Koelle in 
1850 from a Nso slave by name Bunngo, Kumbo, the present 
capital was already founded by 1825. Oral tradition indicates that 
Kovifem was sacked by raiders from the north between the end of 
the 18th century and 1820 and Sembum who had succeeded the 
fon once rescued by the ancestor of Ndzendzef, moved the capital 
south and consequently Kumbo was founded. 


2. Territorial Expansion and consolidation 


Nso appears to have developed more punitive, defensive and 
aggressive measures after its old capital Kovifem was sacked twice. 
It had a more experienced, better organised and well-equipped 
army. It began to make its influence felt in the area by the con- 
quest and subjugation of small chiefdoms that lay in its expansion- 
nist path. The chieflets of Kitiwum and Kikakilaki were reduced 
to insignificant and unimportant vassals. It was during the reign 
of Sembum I that these small chiefdoms were brought under Nso 
control. It was also during this reign that there was an influx of 
settlers into Nso from the Mbo plain, especially after the esta- 
blishment of Kumbo. The population of Nso in the late 19th 
century was about 20.000. This was largely due to the inflow of 
populations from all directions. From the Nkambe plateau came 
the Do, Ndzendzef, Tang, Sob and Ya clans. The Ki, Mbiim Mbing- 
giy and Nggamanse clans joined the Nso from the northeast and 
from the west. From Oku area came the Jem, Mbise and Langkuiy 
clans. From the Mbo plain came the Nkim, Ngang, Tankum, Men- 
jei and Mbitée clans who are the close kith and kin of the Nso. 
Some clans joined Nso from the adjacent chiefdoms : the Ka clan 
from Bambalang, the Faa from Babanki Tungo and the others 
from the Bamileke, Banyang and Bamum regions. The chiefdom 
of Nkar was displaced from its original site at Shisong and forced 
to move to its present site. The total integration of Nkar into the 
Nso political sphere which meant the complete loss of its language 
and culture took place also in the reign of Sembum I. 
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Sembum I was succeeded by Tamanjo who was subsequently 
succeeded by Sembum II. It was during the reigns of Tamanjo and 
Sembum II that six Noni village chiefdoms were conquered and 
made tributaries or Nso..Sembum I’s son and successor conquered 
and incorporated the Noni chiefdoms of Nso ; Djottin, Vitum, 
Nkor, Mbinen, Lassin and Dom, all on the western borders. The 
village chiefdom of Din seems to have resisted Tamanjo’s expan- 
sionnist efforts. Din was only conquered and subjugated by Sem- 
bum II in 1880/2. Nso military lodges appear to have been revived 
’ and better equipped to resist all incursions into its territory. Since 
the iron industry was flourishing in the 19th century in the Ndop 
plain, Nso must have acquired iron weapons for its defensive and 
offensive wars. Rightly, the political physionomy of Nso in 1890s 
obviously owed much to the personalities of Sembum I, Tamanjo 
and Sembum II. They made village chiefdoms tributaries along 
their west and southem frontiers and demanded of them regalities 
and the surrender of the right to make war or to execute criminals. 
Like all Nso villages they were to provide labour for the repairs 
of the palace which in Nso ideology "belongs to the country and 
not to the king’. 


One of the most spectacular incidences in Nso expansionist 
history is the Nso-Bamum war. Nso achieved a major victory over 
the Bamum and successfully held off raids from Banyo in the 
1890s. The reasons for the war are numerous. Bamum seem to 
have been interested in the elephant hunting ground near Nkar’s 
southern borders. Nkar was raided several times, and in order 
to protect itself, a moat was dug around its capital. Traces of this 
moat can still been seen today. One of the reasons was political. 
Political rivalry and conflict marred the: relationship between 
Nsangu, the king of Foumban and his half-brothers. Two of 
Nsangu’s brothers, Milliom and Ndam had their eyes on the throne 
to the detriment of the son*Nsangu had chosen. The conflict 
situation was further aggravated by some sentimental problems. 
While Nsangu was incapacitated by injuries and bullet wounds, 
Milliom had sexual intercourse with some royal wives. This fact 
and other problems led to Nsangu’s determination to eliminate 
his rival brothers. Attempts were made to assasinate Milliom but 
failed because Milliom had been warned he would be killed. The 
political tension in Foumban was high and a way had to be found 
to ease it. Nsangu found a unique way out. 


For some time Nso and Bamum had been quarrelling over a 


woman who had escaped to Bamum. The Nso ruler demanded 
her return. She was sent back according to custom. She was 
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killed en route to Nso and the Nso envoys accompanying her were 
all castrated. This was probably to infuriate the Nso and lead to 
open war. Border incidents broke out between Nso and Bamum. 
The grievances between the two kingdoms increased in intensity. 
Nsangu decided that an important expedition to Nso was necessa- 
ry. This suicidal expedition was primarily to eliminate Milliom and 
Ndam and secure Nsangu’s succession by Njoya, his son. Milliom 
and Ndam were appointed to command important wings of the 
army. 


After having prepared for war against Nso, the Bamum army 
left Foumban and first camped at Matapit. All the best warriors 
and notables were mobilised in the war. After having camped at 
Matapit, Nsangu returned to his palace to say goodbye to his 
queen-mother and to inform her that this was a battle of no re- 
turn. Before setting out to war, Nsangu assembled his children at 
Nkunggangu and said to them : I am going to a sure death but 
with the satisfaction of leaving behind a whole descendance.” 
(Tardits, 1977) Having said goodbye to his sons, Nsangu led his 
own army into battle. The battle was fiercely fought with Nsangu 
taking a leading role and determined to die on the battle field. . 
It was in this front position, having used all his throwing weapons, 
that he was killed by Nso warriors and his head cut off. His half- 
brothers, Milliom and Ndam also lost their heads in this war. 
This war which involved over 3.000 warriors took place c.1885/8. 
Bamum lost 1500 warriors including Nsangu, Ndam and Milliom. 
This heavy defeat inflicted by the Nso southern war clubs took 
place in the reign of Sembum II who died in 1907 just after the 
Germans had brought Nso under their control. Captain Glauning 
noted in 1905 that 900 heads of Bamum and Nsungli warriors 
adorned the frontage of the manjong house at Kumbo. Nsangu’s 
head was only retumed to Bamum country after the indepen- 
dence and unification of the two Cameroons. 


3. Socio-political institutions in historical perspective 


Through conquest and protection given to incoming groups 
Nso was able to incorporate clans of different origins. Most con- 
quered chiefdoms retained their hereditary dynasties and enjoyed 
a certain amount of autonomy in the management of local affairs 
except in matters of war and capital punishment. All the true Nso 
and the conquest groups looked to Kumbo as the geopolitical 
capital and to Kovifem as the ritual centre. All the historical 
dynamic processes created a situation where there was need for 
social stratification and social differentiation. The achievement of 
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ranks and titles was largely the task of the fon who was "the be 
all and end all”. Through the years of foundation and consolidation, 
the Nso developed an elaborate system of social stratification of 
which the following strata are the most important and worth con- 
sideration: wonto, duiy, mtar, nshilafsi. 


Nso society was seen as a composition of free man and 
slaves. The free men included the categories of royals, commo- 
ners, retainers and tributaries. The category of royals (wonto and 
duiy) was made up of all those who were closely related to the 
foundation of Kovifem after the departure from Rifum. The wonto 
(lit. children of the palace) were the close kin of the Nso dynasty 
whose genealogical ties could bring them back to the founding 
fathers of the Kovifem ritual centre. They were the descendants of 
the fon to the fourth generation through sons and third generation 
through daughters. The duiy category was a composition of royal 
descendants of the fifth generation in the male liné< The Nso royal 
clan also included accessory clans such as the clans of the three 
most important vibai: Ndzendzef, Tankum and Len. Fai wo 
Ndzendzef’s clan was incorporated into this duiy category only 
after he had rescued a prince who later became fon. Although 
constituting an immigrant clan from the Nkambe plateau, Fai wo 
Ndendzef’s kin were fully assimiliated into the royal clan after 
having married a princess of the Nso royal family. 


One of the most important Nso social categories is that of 
mtar which corresponds closely to the category of commoners. 
The mtar were ‘all the descendants of those who voluntarily 
offered their allegiance to the Kovifem rulers in return for sym- 
bolic privileges’. They were also referred to as the ’real Nso people 
or people of the earth’. Today there are 20 mtar clans in Nso. 
These are the descendants of the Nso early settlers who are also 
closely linked with the foundation of Kovifem and its eventual 
transfer to Kumbo. It is in light of their early role that the mtar 
lords are the fon’s advisers whose injunctions cannot be ignored. 
As the original collaborators of the Kovifem rulers and as ’the 
people of the earth’, the fon listens to the mtar lords because 
they are the ’real people of Nso whose advise cannot be gainsaid 
without the "earth giving judgement’’. 


The nshilafsi were the retainers who were recruited to render 
services to the fon and ngwerong. This category is widespread in 
the Grassfields; chindo (Kom), nchinda (Bafut), nshilafsi (Nso). 
The retainers spent a period of service in the palace either as 
pages, or as boy-servants of ngwerong (Nso), kwifoyn (Kom), 
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kwi'fo (Bafut) and ngumba (Bali). In Nso the following people 
could be recruited; 


1) boys remotely connected with the royal house through 
their mothers, 

2) first born sons of marriages between commoners and 
women of retainer status, that is, women who were them- 
selves daughters of male retainers, 

3) sons of men of retainer status, 

4) sons of refugees, 

5) sons surrendered by persons of rank in mitigation of a 
penal offence, 

6) boys presented by tributary chiefs. 

These rendered services for a period lasting from seven to nine 
years. On their recruitment they became automatically members 
of ngwerong. They were under the authority of two older boys 
(cefon or shey-ngwerong). They were fed by the royal wives. 
Subjected to strict discipline they took an oath of secrecy never 
to reveal the secrets or to discuss openly the nature of :gwerong. 
They were also trained to remember complicated instructions and 
messages and the eponyms used by the fon for men of title. The 
functioning of the palace machinery was virtually in their hands. 
They gave full expression to the fon'’'s secular authority through — 
ngwerong’s effective control of the country. 


Ngwerong was the exccutive arm of government. Its authori- 
ty was anonymous and its members could not be brought to 
account. Its functions included the apprehension of wrong-doers, 
the policing of markets and the infliction of punishments imposed 
by the king or by his council. Ngwerong also tried cases of witch- 
craft, murder, and adultery with the fon’s wives referred to it by 
the fon. It also disciplined its members and handled infringements 
of its injunctions. The fon could not disregard it without serious 
repercussions. Its constitutional independence permitted it to 
immobilise the palace and fine the fon for flagrant disregard of 
customs or its injunctions. If the fon persistently rejected the_ 
advice of his councillors or was absent from the palace without 
due cause or if he imperilled the welfare of the country, ngwerong 
could deprive him of services and even isolate him from his people. 


In fact, ngwerong did everything in the name of the fon but the 
latter escaped the odium. Ngwerong did not only perform these 
governmental functions but it also provided mortuary celebrations 
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for its members and for persons of high social status. It owned 
sacred objects and masks for funeral services. 


Nso social stratification was also interlaced by an elaborated 
title system. The title ‘fai’ was conferred on village heads, clan 
heads and on persons of some high social standing. When the fon 
appointed a lineage head after due investigation by his retainers, he 
was conferred the title fai. He could be removed and his title taken 
away if he failed to live up to his obligations. Village headships 

‘which were hereditary, were vested in the patrilineages but all 
appointments required the fon’s approval. The title of shey was 
bestowed on compound heads (tantee) who could be elevated to 
‘fai’ status after several generations. 


The lord of the country (fai Tawong) was a title conferred on 
the fon’s son. This title made him a member of the kibai ke samba, 
the council of seven. One of the fon’s daughters was given the title 
of ‘ya Yewong’. By virtue of her title she became the high priestess 
with the right to assist the fon along with fai Tawong in the state 
cult of royal ancestors handled only by blood royals. There was 
also the hereditary council of great lords, vibai. The majority of its 
members were persons of royal descent. Each member of this 
council had the title of kibai (pl. vibai). The kibai title was invent- 
ed by Sembum II. He created seven vibai plus four wonto wo ke 
samba. The members of this council were collectively called kibai 
ke samba. They had advisory and judicial powers and occupied a 
political rank second only to that of the fon. It is interesting to 
note here that three members of this state council were descen- 
dants of immigrant princes whose lineages were in the course of 
time incorporated into the Nso royal family. Fai wo Ndzendzef 
is a case in point. His ancestor was made a great lord after the 
first sack of Kovifem. He displaced Fai Tankum who had earlier 
occupied a second position after the fon. The members of this 
council had access to the inner part of the palace. They also con- 
stituted the succession council with one of the princesses. They 
could enter the national shrine of the cult of the earth (lawong) 
and participated in most state rituals. 


The council of the realm, kibai ke kpu was made up of the 
great lords of the earth. It was reserved for distant royal agnates. 
The members of this council were the sacrificial priests and 
buriers of Nso rulers. There was also a titular queen-mother of the 
reigning fon. She had a number of princesses representing the 
mothers of former rulers. They enjoyed a ceremonial rank second 
only to that of the fon, and could assist in state councils. Besides 
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these title sets, there were a number of fraternities which are said 
to be part of the ’things of Rifum’. These include the prince fra- 
ternity, Nggiri and virtually all lodges of ngwerong. Most of these 
institutions are widespread in the Grassfields and correspond to 
those in the Tikar groups of the Upper Mbam region, thus indicat- 
ing diffusion or a true historical connection. 


4. Oku: its history, social organisation and institutions 


To the western edge of Nso can be found the chiefdom of 
Oku whose traditions asserted a dynastic connection. Like most 
Grassfield chiefdoms Oku has some conflicting versions of its 
population movement and foundation story. The first account 
points to the Gonba forest as the centre of dispersal. According to 
this version two princes of Rifum separated in this forest and went 
off to establish their dynasties. According to the second account 
the Kovifem ruler and many of his people fled from the Gonba 
forest after the first raid and sacking of Kovifem by Chamba raiders. 
He met in this forest a prince of Rifum who had settled there 
earlier after a quarrel with his brother. The two met and lived 
together until one left and moved north to settle in Tavisa and 
the other travelled west and founded the present Oku capital. One 
thing is clear from these accounts: that the founders of Oku and 
Nso were close kin if not brothers. Whether they were close kin or 
brothers may require pages of ink but cultural and linguistic 
evidence as well as oral traditions do point to some common - 
ancestry. 


According to oral traditions the Oku found the Kijem people 
in occupation on arrival. The Kijem were later to move out of Oku 
and to take up residence in the southern sector of Kom only to be 
displaced around 1845 by Fon Tufoyn of Kom. The Jikijem village 
which the Kijem people abandoned was established most probably 
in the first half of the 19th century. If the second sacking of 
Kovifem may be taken as a landmark, the village was already occu- 
pied by the Kijem people who had reached the area in an early 
population movement. The removal of the Kijem people from the 
area is attributed by Oku traditions to the anger of the lake God, 
but Oku pressure may not be ruled out completely. 


According to information gathered by Jeffreys, the village 
was founded by a man called Yunji who was succeeded successive- 
ly by Yungon, Tsemtom, Ngube, Ndisiango and Ndifo. Yunji 
moved from the Oku capital to Kijem after the area had been 
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evacuated by the Kijem people. Apart from this displacement, 
Oku never became an expanding state despite its access to iron 
products. It possessed also smithing and smelting centres that 
produced iron weapons. The very rugged nature of Oku land made 
defence easier, and the Fulani raids were not as successful here as 


in other places in the Grassfields. 


Oku was raided in the reign of fon Ngam who fled from his 
place and took refuge in the Ijim forest. The raiders burnt nearly 
the whole of Oku but did not reach Jikijem village. Some tradi- 
tions maintain that Oku helped Nso in the defeat and subjugation 
of the Nsungli village chiefdoms of Djotiin and Din. They also 
played a role in the defeat of the Bamum army when Nsangu 
declared war on Nso. Oku also offered shelter to its dynastic 
brother-fon, the fon of Mbiame when his territory was raided in 
the 19th century. The Mbiame rulers did not return to their land 
until 1907 when the German punitive expedition in Nso made 
Mbiame a Safer place to live in. 


Oku remained on friendly and trading terms with its power- 
ful neighbours, Nso and Kom. It maintained its autonomy and 
independence from these two expanding states. Traditions leave 
no trace of any major conflicts. There was no attempt neither on 
the part of Kom nor Nso to control the rich forest endowed with 
natural resources. Kom continued to obtain timber and bamboo 
from the area without any clashes with Oku. Kom was not even 
attracted by the iron deposits to conquer and subjugate Oku. Nso 
did not attack Oku in order to obtain suitable farmland for its 
subjects. Oku established a peaceful network of relations with 
most of the surrounding neighbours, except for minor clashes with’ 
the chiefdom of Babungo. 


Up to the 19th century Oku had been an active smelting 
centre as can be seen from the abundance of slag accumulated on 
its land. By the middle of thé nineteenth’century, the develop- 
ment of the kola trade with the Middle Benue area, through Bum 
and Takum, and with Banyo through Nso, seems to have been a 
more profitable venture than iron smelting. Consequently, the 
production of iron decreased to a great extent. The high furnaces 
were abandoned, and smelting was practised only on a small scale, 
mostly for home consumption with a small amount for export, by 
puddling old slag on an open hearth. The decline in production 
benefitted Babungo to a very great extent. It should be noted that, 
whereas kola trees are abundant on the northern and western foot- 
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hills of Mt. Oku, they do not grow well in Babungo. The close pro- 
ximity of Oku to the forest led to the rise of artisanal centres that 
produced some of the most remarkable art pieces of the western 
Grassfields. These centres produced stools, drums, masks, pedestal 
wine bowls, door surroundings and wooden pillars. 


Characteristic of Oku culture were its beautiful masks made 
of wood, feather and fibre. Most of these masks were circulated in 
the region. Like most Grassfield masks, they were believed to have 
certain powers and they demanded blood offerings (goat, sheep, 
fowls) and some specific rituals. Those masks were reputed to be 
powerful and were termed ’bad juju’. When these were on display, 
someone had to be around it with a calabash of medicine to "cool 
it down” and stop it from running wild. 


Throughout the Grassfields masks are out of bounds to non- 
members, especially to women who may not enter their lodges. 
They may not be seen, except on the proper ceremonial occasions 
and never touched by a women or non-member of the fraternity 
or regulatory society. The more a mask is considered powerful and 
dangerous, the more severe are the taboo restrictions to women 
and non-members. In the Grassfields as a whole masks are owned 
by fraternities and regulatory societies. There are military masks 
(nantang, kwebele), kwifon masks (mabu and nkoh) and prince 
fraternity masks (nggiri or mabu-nggiri). The military and prince 
society masks usually had feather caps and gowns made of local 
cloth. The regulatory society’s masks were made of wood and 
fashioned in the image of animals and man. The gowns normally 
covered the body leaving the arms and legs bare. Seldom was the 
whole body covered. In earlier times gowns were made of human 
hair. Today they are made of dark-brown cloth. The masker 
usually ties around the ankles rattles which rattle in harmony with 
the music of the orchestra. 


The most important function of mask societies was their per- 
formance of death ceremonies for their members and for men of 
high rank. Their religious and symbolic significance lay in the fact 
that such masks were produced in remembrance of some ances- 
tral spirits. The animal-headed masks were signs of a remote past 
since some animals are reputed to have played a role in the past 
history of a people. They were also objects of exchange between 
friendly chiefdoms. Nso and Oku exchanged their masked societies 
on the occasions of the funeral ceremonies of their ‘lost rulers’. 
When the Nso people went to honour any Oku deceased fon, 
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five lords of the kibai ke kpu (the great lords of the death), 
accompanied the war clubs and their masks, ngwerong and their 
masks and samba to Oku. Nso and Oku not only had ritual 
obligations towards each other but they also had similar social and 
political institutions. 


There are three major clans in Oku: mbele (royal), ebjun 
(clan of traditional priests) and the mbelum (the clan with 
families having some sacrificial duties). The mbele clansmen 
have a number of prerogatives; they can have carved stools in their 
homes and decorated doorposts; they can own masked societies 
and carry cowries on dance gowns. The fon who was the highest 
person among the mbele clansmen had a state council of seven 
that assisted him in the government of the country. Of the seven 
great lords (nkfomse) four were of the mbele royal clan, namely 
Fai ye bale, Fai-nggaa-shantu, Fai Baijong and Fai Bailaknekwe. 
The other three were from the ebjun clan, namely Fai Ndifonsom, 
Fai Ndiko-nsum and Fai Ngwingum of Ngumeluk. All the seven 
councillors had the privilege of sharing leopard meat and seeing 
kwifon. Only Fai-Ngaa-Shantu could not see kwifon. They con- 
stituted the succession council. 


When the fon died, the kibai wontok (council of princes) ke 
samba, under the presidency of Fai Cung examined the list of 
possible successors to fonship. They did so in consultation with 
the great council of seven. The kibai wontok ke samba reported 
back to the kwifon and submitted the name of the prince chosen. 
The Fai Cung would on the appointed day enthrone the new ruler 
while a member of kwifon would crown him with the royal cap. 
When the fon was enthroned, he was bathed with water taken 
from Lake Oku (Lake Mawes). He drank some of it. The new fon 
on acceptance of the office proceeded to choose his bafon on the 
advice of kwifon. The bafon was chosen from among the new 
fon’s brothers, and henceforth was removed from the line of 
succession to the throne. The bafon became the fon’s chief adviser 
and was responsible for the performance of sacrifices for the wel- 
fare of the palace. He made all arrangements for palace receptions 
and gifts from princes to the fon went through him. He also 
arranged the marriages of the fon’ daughters and the bridewealth 
was paid through him. He was also the head of the nggiri’s oath- 
taking lodge, ciamfaa. He was one of the most powerful individuals 
in the realm after the fon and Fai-ye-bale. 


Although bafon took care of the royal household economy 
and other chores, yet the ritual protection of the realm was fully 
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in the hands of the fon and other state councillors and high priests. 
Around February every year during the guinea-corn harvest, the 
fon went with men and women to offer sacrifices at the lake. A 
goat was slaughtered and thrown into the lake along with some 
food. The ritual party went round the lake and reached home at 
night through Jikijem. They were received late in the evening by 
palace retainers. The ntul rite was performed every year in the 
nda-ntul with the fon as chief priest. This fertility rite was to 
guarantee the fertility of crops and women as well as to protect 
the country from any misfortune. The ntul rite in Oku was similar 
to that of Kom on its western borders. 


The fon’s political authority and power was in the hands of 
kwifon, the executive arm of government. Curiously enough Oku 
has kwifon not ngwerong like its brother Fondom, Nso. This leads 
us to suggest that Oku has been influenced to some extent by 
Kom. The words ntul and kwifon appear to be of Kom roots. The 
head of kwifon is Fai-ye-bale who was assisted by Fai Kiming or 
by a babe-kwifon whose Kom correspondence is bobe-kwifoyn. 
Kwifon intervened in disputes and settled even sacrificial offences. 
It handled cases considered criminal such as murder, witchcraft 
and adultery with the fon’s wives; The fon and the vibai handled 
cases which included land disputes, divorce and debts. The fon 
could not go against the kwifon’s decision. Kwifon could fine him 
and even kill him especially in the pre-colonial days. It could force 
him to abdicate if he went against the customs and traditions of 
the country. It was the overriding authority whose members 
(tsinda), elders of ebjun and mbele clans, and babe-kwifon were 
always at the service of the fon and the people. 


5. Regional Trade network versus long distance trade 


The economy of the Kovifem states sustained the machinery 
of government. It was basically agricultural in which men assisted 
in the clearing of farms and in the harvesting of crops. Each house- 
hold had its mensal land in which enough corn, guinea corn, millet, 
root crops were grown to satisfy domestic and local needs. The 
farms were cultivated by female relatives and by women married 
into the lineage. The men were engaged in hunting, house building, 
growing tree crops such as kola, and tending the small livestock. 
Palm oil and pots were obtained from regional markets while salt, 
camwood, cloth, ornaments and guns were acquired by barter or 
purchase. Cowries from the surrounding regions reached the area 
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in great quantities in the 19th century through long distance 
trade. To acquire these commodities men, in Nso, Oku, and 
Mbiame, manufactured household and farm equipment, reared 
small livestock, kept bees, grew tobacco and acted as middlemen 
in the kola trade. The main items of wealth included cowries, 
sheep, raffia plantations and groves of kola trees. These were 
largely controlled by lineage heads who promoted local and 
regional trade personally or by entrusting their wealth to capable 
lineage members. 


The ’’Market Bag”’ of the Fon of Nso 
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The Nso old Market probably ca. 1950 


Throughout the region there was a certain degree of royal 
involvement in the trade network. In Nso an important person 
could buy the fon’s market bag (kibam ke wai kefon) for prestige 
goods or supplies of food and wine. He would receive war captives 
or ivory to sell from the royal stock; occasionally a bag might be 
given on credit. Any profits above fair average prices (in terms of 
cloth, cowries or important beads), were kept by the entrepreneur 
and the balance taken to the palace when the next supply was 
sought (Chilver 1961). In Oku the fon had special blacksmiths 
who worked for him. He also had a special group of traders whom 
he fed and sent out to sell his iron ware under a leader. These 
traders were clever and intelligent and well-behaved people. They 
also acted as the bearers of the palace bag (kibam ntok) sent to 
friendly chiefs. Oku traded in slaves and in iron wares. It exchanged 
these with Nsungli, Kom, Bum and Bamum for oil. From Bum and 
Nso, Oku obtained salt flowing in from the Benue lands. Oku 
exchanged shovels for cowries in Fonkuka (Bum) and with the 
cowries bought salt. With 4000 to 5000 kolanuts an Oku trader 
could obtain a few yards of doma cloth. Five hundred cowries 
could buy one shovel or one goat. Oku supplied Nso with cowries, 
oil and goats which were acquired in the direction of Bum and 
Kom. But most of Nso oil came from the Mbembe and from the 
Mairin valley. 


Increasing levels of violence created a demand for a more 
diversified weaponry. The guns obtained from the coast through 
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long-distance trade contributed to that demand and promoted the 

military achievements of most expansionist states. Nso, Oku and 

Mbiame appear to have obtained most of their guns from the 

Benue lands and some through Bagham, Baba and Kom. Most of 
the guns came via Takum. Guns became the royal reward for bra- 

very; a man bringing war-captives to the palace might be given a 

gun or two. In the 1880s and 1890s the Nso state was expanding 

north and northeast and selling its northern captives to its 

southern neighbours in the Ndop plain for 5000 cowries a man 

and 7000 cowries or more a woman. In effect the Kovifem states 
carried out a small scale two-way trade with the surrounding chief- 
doms. Slaves were bought in Bamum at small markets near the Nso 

border. Some slaves were also sold by the fon’s bag holders at an 

unidentified market across the Donga where guns and salt could be 

obtained. Some were also liquidated at Ntem. Generally slave 

dealing in the Grassfields was a highly secret affair. 


Cloth (kilanglan and bueri) was obtained from Wukari via 
Bum and from Ntem. Some cloth was locally woven and Nso 
appears to have been the largest producer originally. It marketed 
its kola through an intermediate market at Nkor and insisted on 
doma and salt in exchange. Kola from the Nso markets were sent 
to Ntem markets where cowries could be acquired. The Kola even- 
tually reached beyond the Donga where guns and cloth were 
accessible to most traders. Trade in the region which involved 
the exchange of locally manufactured goods was essential to the 
long distance trade, because local goods could be exchanged for 
scarce commodities, guns, salt and cloth. Regional and local trade 
promoted not only the local economy but it was also a prime 
factor in the development and promotion of long-distance trade. 


QUESTIONS 
— What are the traditions that link the Kovifem dynasties? 
— How many chiefs are buried in Kovifem? 
— What motivated the removal of the capital to Kumbo? 


— Which fons were closely connected with the subjugation of 
Noni area? 


— What were the causes and consequences of the Nso-Bamum 
war? 
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— Show how Fai wo Ndzendzef became a great lord, second 
only to the fon. 


— Describe the nature and functions of ngwerong. 

— What are the historical traditions of Oku? 

— What were Oku’s relations with its powerful neighbours, 
Kom and Nso? 

— Why did the Oku iron smelting and smithing centres 
decline? 

— Describe the role of bafon in Oku. 

— How did regional trade promote long-distance trade? 
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CHAPTER SEVEN : 
THE POPULATIONS OF THE NKAMBE PLATEAU 


The area under consideration in this chapter corresponds to 
the Donga-Mantung Division. It is particularly difficult to recon- 
struct its history, firstly because we do not have a single first hand | 
in-depth study of any of its populations; secondly, because it has 
been deeply disturbed by Fulani raids in the 19th century. As 
elsewhere in the Grassfields, the oral traditions on early history 
contradict the evidence taken from the distribution of languages 
and other indications of long-standing, permanent occupation of 
this area. According to those traditions, a majority of chiefly 
lineages would have come from Kimi and the Tikar country. 
These include the chiefly dynasties of the Limbum-speaking 
groups, Tang, War and Wiya and of the Ntem, Ngu and the Ngom- 
ko chiefdoms. Some groups look to an ancestral homeland beyond 
the Nigerian border. These are those who claim to have come from 
the direction of Kentu (as does Misaje) or from the Mambila 
region north of the Donga River (as do Li, Kwa, Ngom, Neuron). 
Others assert a Wukari or a Munshi connection (Ndaka in Mbembe 
and the Bozu in Mbem). | 


The Limbum and neighbouring populations speak languages 
that are closely related to the Bamum, Ngemba and Bamileke 
languages, within the Mbam-Nkam group. To the west of those, 
the languages of Bebe, Dumbo and Noni are so distantly related 
that they cannot be included in the Grassfield group of languages. 
Here again we see that the linguistic evidence forbids us to take 
migration traditions at their face value. We are led to assume that, 
at various times in the past there have been ongoing processes of 
re-distribution of the population in space, long distance contacts 
by high-ranking title-holders, and daily regional contacts of a 
lower order, all of which contributed to the diffusion of cultural 
traits. All these events and their causes are now lost beyond. 
recovery. 


In the mid-nineteenth century, the area fell within the range 
of Fulani slaving raids. It is probable that earlier on it had expe- 
rienced the impact of Chamba inroads (the Chamba were locally 
known as bara - Koelle’s informants say bare, tibare, tebara, etc). 
There is no point recalling here what we already saw in chapter 
three, except to point out that amongst all the regions of the 
Grassfields, this is certainly the one that suffered most from the 
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Fulani raids. Some chiefs, such as those of Ntem and Wiya (Ndu) 
allied with the Fulani invaders in order to save their kith and kin, 
and were temporarily spared on the promise that they would 
supply the invaders with slaves. These equivocal alliances were 
denounced by the raiders as soon as they ceased to be beneficial 
to them. The trauma left by such experiences was very deep. 


The information that is available on the area allows us to 
document a few selected aspects of this region. Firstly, we shall 
have a closer look at the historical traditions of the Limbum- 
speaking groups; secondly, we shall try to analyse oral traditions 
of some northern groups; thirdly, we shall examine several 
interesting customs which, although they are shared by other 
Grassfields groups, are better documented on the Nkambe Plateau. 
Lastly, we shall discuss the regional and long-distance trading 
exchanges in the nineteenth century, as they differ somewhat 
from what we saw in the preceding chapters. 


1. The Limbum-Speaking Povulations 


To the north of the Nso country can be found the Limbum- 
speaking chiefdoms who were popularly known to the Nso as the 
Nsungli. These chiefdoms which do not occupy a continuous 
geographical area because they are dispersed all over the region 
include the ‘Var, Tang and the Wiya groups. They constitute a 
linguistic group and their history and social organisations have 
marked similarities and deserve to be seen as an entity. 


The traditions of origin of their chiefly lineages look to Kimi 
in the Upper Mbam region as their ancestral homeland. The chiefs 
of ‘Var would have been the first to reach southern Nkambe in 


the middle of the 19th century. They are supposed to have made 
their way through the Mairin valléy on their journey from Kimi. 
It ‘appears that Mbiribwo, 4 Stem the Mbéme region, was the 
secondary centre of dispersal after the Kimi departure. They claim 
they arrived in the area in the same migration wave as the Nsob, 
Ntumbaw, Mbot and Tsup. The latter are of War stock. 

According to their historical traditions Bomsa was the ances- 
tral chief who after leaving Kimi, occupied the fertile Mbiribwo 
valley between the present Ndu ridge and the Tum Binka moun- 
tain His five sons were to give rise to five village chiefdoms : Bum, 
Chu, Nt umbaw, Nsob and Mbot. One of these sons founded Bum 


to the north of the Kom state after a brief stay in Chu on his way 
through Djottin and Nkot to Ngunabum. Another established the 
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village chiefdom of Ntumbaw. The Ntumbaw chiefs are today 
usually enthroned by the brother chiefs of Mbot and Nsob. 
Another founded the Chup village, while Dingwanya, the youngest, 
established his domain in Nsob. Another son by name Mbobofo 
succeeded his father and later created the Mhot dynasty which 
shelters the Bomsa grave site. Mbot’s ritual connections with Bum 
and others partly justify the story. The villages of Binshua, Nkam- 
be, Kawngi, Njap, Saam and Mba are also held to be offshoots of 
the Bomsa dynasty and they also look to MMbot as their ritual and 
spiritual centre It is curious to note that the word ‘war’ means to | 
scatter or break up, and that the Limbum word Mbiribwo means 
branching off like a pumpkin. This seems to indicate the fragmen- 
tation process that took place within the Bomsa dynasty. 


The Ntem-Fulani alliance which we mentioned in the intro- 

duction led to a concerted attack on the War villages. The Fulani 
devastated the area, took away women and children, killed and 
maimed adult men. In 1924 a man was found whose hands and 
ears had been cut off and his nose slit by the invaders. These 
Fulani raids were more disastrous than the Nso expeditions that 
harassed the southern region raiding for slaves. 


At an early date some War villages combined their efforts 
to make their influence felt in the region. The Ntumbaw and Nsob 
villages jointly attacked the Mbajop villages settled in the plains on 
the banks of the Mairin River and dispersed them with the result 
that Mfonzon, Monzokop and Fungason settled on the right bank 
of the Mairin on the Nso land while Se and Nkan settled on Wiya 
land, and Nyuron took up residence in the Ntumbaw territory. 
The Nsob village which was founded by Gwanya, displaced the 
Nkwina, the original settlers of the War territory. Gamsi who 
succeeded Gwanya, fought and defeated a number of small groups 
such as the Mfonjo and Gamfe. Nsob was raided three times by 
the northern invaders who were either Chamba or Fulani slave 
raiders. When these raiders came for the last. time the Nsob chief 
was forced to move with his people to Bamum area where they 
were given temporal shelter and protection by the king of Foum- 
ban. They settled at a place known as Bafundun. 


According to Nsob traditions they became deeply involved 
in an attempt to wrest power from Njoya about 1896. The civil 
war which lasted for two years began when an influential retainer 
named Bankim. conspired to oust Njoya and to install his half- 
brother. The Nsob people who had settled on Bamum soil assisted 
Bankim in his rebellious act. Njoya enlisted the assistance of the 
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Fulani from Banyo, and recruited contingents from Bagam, Bafu 
and Balikumbat. Bankum and his allies were defeated by the 
Njoya forces. He was captured and bumt publicly at Foumban. 
In order to reward the Banyo a number of presents were given 
including seven young men, 14 ivory tusks, 165,000 kola nuts, 
143 jars of oil, 51 goats, 214 bags of salt and many other gifts. 
According to Nsob assertions 80 of their young women were given 
to the Banyo as part of the reward. Njoya’s account makes no 
mention of the Nsob nor of the gift of 80 women but it is recorded 
that Njoya had given people. After this incident, the Nsob leader, 
Ngi was pressured by his-elders to take them back to their former 
land on the Nkampbe Plateau. The loss of eighty girls was more 
than they could endure in Bafundun. When smallpox broke out 
in Foumban Njoya sent some of his wives to Bafundun and gave 
orders that no one was to visit the area. The Nsob leader took 
advantage of this and moved his people back to Nsob land. They 
finally took up permanent residence in the area a few years before 
the arrival of the Germans. Njoya seems to have maintained rela- 
tions with the War village of Nsob. One daughter of Ngi by name 
Ngutana Nsurre was given in marriage to Njoya and she bore a 
daughter who was named Pedaa. When Nj oya died Ngutana became 
wife to Musa but was beyond child bearing, age. 


The War ritual connections with Kimi were further strength- 
ened when the War chief of Nsob despatched a party to the ruler 
of Kimi to inform him that he had returned to Nsob from Bamum 
country. The party took a black ram and a beaded calabash as 
presents. They spent three days in Kimi during which a goat was 
slaughtered, and on their way back, they were given a calabash 
of water which the War chief was to pour out in libation over the 
graves of his ancestors. Such ritual connections have also been 
revived by a number of chiefdoms on the Nkambe Plateau. 


The Tang Group 


Like the other Limbum speaking groups, Tang points to the 
east as the direction from which they came. Travelling under their 
leader Tangtala from Kimi they reached Ngu in the Upper Mairin 
valley but settled first at Mbajeng near the Wiya capital. They 
remained at Ngu for three to four generations. When the Fulani 
harassed the area they were forced to retreat to the mountains. 
During these raids many of them were captured and taken into 
slavery. The chief took refuge in Konchep only to return after 
the raids had abated. He found on his return that his people had 
scattered. Some of them had gone to Nso, especially two mem- 
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bers of his family and their followers, Tangarum and Nser. 
Tangarum returned from Nso only after his brother had been 
murdered. Then Tang Tundip allied with the Fulani and fought 
against the Lu. As the Fulani raids were ravaging the northern 
part, Nso was harassing the southern area and they even reached 
Tang Takun, and made away with captives. Today, there is a large 
Tang clan in Nso which asserts it came from the Nkambe Plateau. 
Some Tang villages became vassals to Nso among which are Taku, 
Taabum, Kuila and Sanfi Most of these have lost their original 
language. 


The Wiya Village Chiefdoms 


These. chiefdoms include Ndu, Konggi and Konchep. Accord- 
ing to oral traditions most of them arrived in the area about two 
hundred years ago. They have long chief-lists. Ndu has a chieflist 
of twelve, if not more. It is the most senior of the three, and also 
claims to have arrived in the area from the direction of Kimi. They 
claim they reached their present site after passing through Kon- 
chep where one of its chiefs died. Ndu absorbed’ some groups of 
the Ngunu and Tang who had settled nearby. The Wiya ran into the 
War group who were running away from the Bali-Chamba raids. 


External pressure from the north and south was strongly 
resisted. The Nso moved into Lu, to take captives and so most of 
the people took refuge in Ndu. When the Fulani invaded the area 
most of the Wiya people took to the mountains. In order to save 
its kith and kin, Ndu allied with the invaders against the Mbwat, 
but the Fulani later turned against them, burnt their chief's 
palace, and captured and removed the chief ‘who was never heard 


of again. Ndu had to look for a more reliable ally. The Ya market : : 


had become at this critical period, a trading centre and a meeting 
point for the people of Nso and the Wiya. The Ndu chief entered 
into peace terms with Nso. The treaty was sanctioned by the 
sharing of a fowl between the Fon of Nso and the ruler of Ndu as 
a token of that alliance. Ndu, which had given protection to Lu, 
abandoned it, and it was devastated by Nso who took away many 
captives. 


To the south-east of Ndu was the Ntem chiefdom which had 


entered the region with the Wiya group. They had broken-away ~ 


and settled in the plain adjoining the Bamum border. Its position 
in the plain made it vulnerable to attacks. When the Fulani entered 
the area, they succumbed and acknowledged Fulani suzerainty. 

Lom and Mbem took refuge in the mountains after a majority of 
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them had been exterminated. Ntem submitted after having suf- 
fered severe losses. In return for mercy, the Ntem chief promised 
to supply slaves to the Emir of Yola whose lieutenant was the 
Sarikin of Banyo. Earlier Ntem had asked for assistance from Ndu 
in order to keep off the raiders but Ndu persuaded Ntem to enter 
into an alliance with the Fulani. Ntem eventually surrendered on 
the condition that it would supply the slaves. 


In order to obtain these slaves Ntem raided the neighbouring 
villages. It attempted to subdue War and Tang with the assistance 
of Ndu and some villages to the south-east. One of these attempts 
ended in a fiasco at Binka hill where the Ntem chief was killed. 
The Fulani continued to harass the region and to make away with 
women and children. Even the Ndu chief, an ally of the Fulani, 
was taken away to Banyo where he is said to have become a noted 
general. Before his departure, he left his throne to his son. It was 
this son who allied with the Nso after refusing to repel them des- 
pite the pressure from his elders. He entered into an alliance with 
Nso and promoted peaceful co-existence with Nso and other 
neighbours. 


2 . The Village Chiefdoms of the Northern Plateau 


Between the southern part of the Donga and the Mairin valley 
are found four principal groups : Mbem, Mbembe, Mfumte and 
Misaje. The inhabitants of this entire region represent pockets of 
population which ranged from 2,000 to 6,000 by the 1935 assess- 
ment figures which are fairly close to what they were at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 


Mbem : In 1935 the Mbem group numbered 6,483. This was the 
figure for the following villages : Nyang, Mbem, Si, Ntong, Saam, 
Ngong, Nwa, Muwe, Fam, Kwaja, Ncha and Kom. 

These villages have traditions that demonstrate diverse ancestral 
origins. Those that consider themselves Tikar offshoots entered 
the region through various paths: Nso, Ntem and Ndu. Ancestors 
of some villages came through Ntem and others wandered for 
varying periods of time through the Mambila country across the 
Donga. Those villages that claim such relationships include Ntong, 
Si. Fam, Bom, Kwak and Ntim. In Mbem itself some quarters have 
corresponding Mambila names. Mbang, a Mbem quarter, is also 
connected with Goroji in Mambila. The chief’s quarter claims 
Taminyar (Mambila) as its last resting place before they arrived in 
the region. One thing we can affirm is that the Mbem area has a 
population that was an influx from the Mambila and Banyo 
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regions. Whether these immigrants were Tikar is not certain, but 
the tradition that some came from Kimi is quite strong. 


According to Mbem traditions they came from Kimi by way 
of Nnor, a large plain in which they settled until a flood came and 
drowned all the people except a full brother, Ngwa and his name- 
less sister. These two siblings moved to a place called Mbwi and it 
was there that a monkey (cynocephalus) brought them some 
magical medicine to take so that they could live as husband and 
and wife and have many children. They had many children who 
became great hunters. Ngwa began to bestow titles on his sons. 
These sons one day brought a leopard skin to recognise their 
father as chief. These children later founded other settlements, 
that is, Ntong, Ngong, and Nkot in the plain. After breaking off 
from the main Mbem stock, the founder of Mbem, the priest-chief 
Ngwa later consolidated himself in the present Mbem country. The 
first settlement established after the flood is reputed to be Yang 
on the hills overlooking the Mbo plain. 


Today all the villages ‘strenuously assert their independence 
while admitting their relationship and acknowledging the titular 
primacy of the chief of Mbem. Their organisation consisted of a 
chief (nkun) and a council of elders who were title-holders of the 
exogamous units (budak) into which the village was divided. These 
units corresponded with kin groups and were loosely called 
quarters. Comfortably established in the region the Mbem village 
chiefdoms, except for minor internal feuds, remained undisturbed 
until the Fulani raids that sent many groups fleeing into the moun- 
tains. Rom followed the Wiya, Ntem and Tang south, in order to 
escape from the scourging invasion of the Banyo Fulani. This tem- 
porary retreat to the mountain caves which lasted from 1880s to 
1890s and even up to the 1920s, brought untold suffering and 
misery in the region. 


Mfumte : The name of the area is derived from the Wiya term 
meaning the ’palm-tree people’’. The term gained currency during 
the British administration, and was a description of some major 
villages, Lus, Kwaja, Aderi and Koffa. In fact the people lived in 
high hills and deep valleys where oil palms flourished and accord- 
ing to their traditions it was their ancestors who had planted them. 
These villages are culturally and linguistically related to the 
Mbembe groups to the west and to the Mbem groups to the south- 
east. Lus and Koffa have a cultural affinity with the Mbembe. 
The founders of the Bitwi village broke off from the Ngong group 
in the Mbem area during the raids. The Aderi village founders 
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came from the direction of Binka to the south of Nkambe while 
Mbedji and Mbwat came from Mbot in the War region. 


The discovery of traces of megalithic culture in the area 
strengthens the assertion that the region was formerly inhabited 
by a people called Bubi who were displaced by latecomers. 
Jeffreys (1951) found circles of stones with stone seats, stone 
monoliths and a mound of stones alongside a communal vault. 
The Mfumte were culturally advanced in comparison to the 
peoples of the rest of the Nkambe Plateau in the 19th century. 
There were skilled pot-makers, wood-carvers and blacksmiths, 
and many signs of megalithic culture were merely indicative 
of such an early advancement. Kwaja was the iron production 
centre not only for Mfumte but also for the whole Plateau. The 
smithing and smelting art was highly developed here and the 
specialists produced cutlasses of a distinctive shape and shovel- 
shaped pieces of iron which were used as currency. The social and 
political organisation was similar to the rest of the groups on the 
Plateau as we shall see later on in this chapter. 


Mbembe : It is a composition of several villages varying in size 
and population. In 1953 there were 17 villages in this native 
authority with a population of 11,154. The smallest village had 
115 persons and the most thickly populated, 2,143. Their tradi- 
tions bring them from the norther edge of the Nkambe Plateau. 
The villages that occupy the steep valleys of the Mbembe low- 
lands and round its edges assert that the ’Munchi’ country is the 
place from where they came. These populations that claim a 
homeland beyond the Nigerian borders include Ako, Abonse, 
Jevi, Assa and Akweto. The villages of Abbafum, Mbande and 
Ak onko look also to the north of the Donga and consequently 
maintain a tradition that asserts also a ’Munchi’ origin. Bogu 
and Ndaka villages were founded by a hunting party and slave- 
raiders from Wukari. The Ndaka appear to have been mercenaries 
enrolled by the western Chamba who were known to have 
employed Jibu, Kentu and Kutep people in their violent move- 
ments. If the population-movement stories of these groups are to 
be believed, it is possible that they arrived in the area in the first 
half of the 19th century under Chamba pressure. They probably 
did not move into an empty land. The Ako and Akwaja villages 
assert that their predecessors were the Njimando who originated 


from the Mbia hill. 
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It was in the second part of the 19th century that most of 
the villages were over-run by the Banyo invaders. This was the 
outcome of the establishment of the Gashaka outpost of Banyo. 
In 1883, a war camp was established in Berabe and the first 
European to visit the area was E.R. Flegel who was accompanied 
by the Lamido of Banyo to the camp. The raids of Sarki Gamo 
threw the natives into perpetual panic and forced them to take 
refuge in cold mountain caves or with undisturbed friendly chiefs. 
In 1889 the Gashaka post was revisited by Zintgraff who was 
invited by the ruler to make him independent of Banyo and to 
permit the chief to carry out raids on his own on the neighbouring 
border villages. Apparently such a request was not positively sub- 
stantiated by Zintgraff. 


Misaje : Misaje is a description of a region composed of twelve 
heterogenous villages having diverse origins. It is curious to note 
that the origin of the word ’Misaje’ is of a Hausa background. 
Misaje was a Hausa nickname for a bearded man. The name arose 
when the site of the native court was turned into a wayside food 
booth to supply passing kola traders with corn beer, corn flour 
and fufu. The man who owned and served the traders on their 
way to and from Takum had a beard and was dubbed Misaje by 
the Hausa traders. The man was still alive in the 1940s when 
Jeffreys toured the area. His compound became large because of 
the trading enterprise since he offered not only food but also 
rooms to those who wanted to spend the night. The name became 
popular and was later applied to the whole native authority area 
of the twelve villages during the British administration. 


It can be said that Misaje area has tribal remnants that survived 
the Fulani raids. The traditions of Bebbe Jatto and Bebbe Kitte 
bring them from. Mount Binka with its cold windy caves to their 
present site. The villages of Bem, Chung, Kwe and Bukpang 
(mashi) in Mentchum Division were all offshoots of Bebbe Jatto 
and Bebbe Kitte. From the direction of Kentu came the ancestors 
of Dumbo, Bissa, Ambena and Kamine villages. Nchanti, an off- 
shoot of War to the south, reached the area later. 


There are traditions and physical signs that indicate the region 
was exposed to attacks and so means of defence had to be deve- 
loped. There is a war trench at Fitiago which was dug to keep off 
the Bebbe Jatto. Going from Bebbe Jatto to Dumbo there appears 
to be a well defined road running from east to west across the 
Dumbo plain about half way between the waterfall and Dumbo 
itself. Jeffreys.(1951) suggests that the road appears to be a large 
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war trench. It would appear that this fertile plain was inhabited 
by other groups earlier than the present ones but using iron tools 
because no wooden or stone tools could have dug this long wide 
trench. The traditions of the area indicate that there was increased 
competition among the groups in the exploitation of the natural 
environment. The Bebbe Kitte and Bebbe Jatto are said to have 
fought one another after leaving the Binka mountain and taking 
up residence in the plain. 


According to this version Kpansa is said to have raided the 
area scattering, killing and capturing small groups. After this the 
Bebbe Jatto settled at Kwe, and Kpansa died before the outbreak 
of smallpox that claimed many lives. Mfiambo became the chief 
of the Bebbe Kitte after the death of Kpansa and war broke out 
between the Bebbe Kitte and Bebbe Jatto. It is this feud that 
forced Jatto to move Kwe to Akwai. The war broke out over 
a quarrel between women over white ants. The Bebbe Kitte 
women went out to collect white ants and they met Bebbe Jatto 
women on the same errand. The Kitte women flogged and rolled 
the Jatto women in dust. The matter was reported to the Jatto 
and no action was taken. One day the Kitte men and women 
came to the Jatto, and another fight broke out. In the course of 
the fight five Jatto were killed. The Jatto buried them and took no 
revenge. The Kitte came and dug up the corpses and burnt them 
publicly. As the widows wailed Jatto sentiment rose and fighting 
again broke out. The Jatto killed five Kitte among whom was the 
Kitte chief, Tsiri. They were placed in a hut and burt. The Kwe 
which was on a hill top was moved by the Jatto to the plain, thus 
founding Akwai simply to keep a distance away from the Kitte. 
The Kitte moved away also and founded Fitiago for the same 
reasons, and dug a war trench against the Jatto. This conflict 
seems to be completely forgotten and the Jatto and Kitte 
mutually invite each other to their feasts and activities. 


The Misaje groups have historical, cultural and linguistic 
similarities and differences. Some villages have had both cultural 
and linguistic influence from the Limbum speaking groups. 
Several dialects are spoken. The villages of Bissa and Kamine as 
well as other groups in the area used to practice marriage by 
exchange of women. Some of the groups have matrilineal institu- 


tions. The Bebbe Kitte and Bebbe Jatto paid a nominal bride- 


wealth of a few pieces of Wukari cloth. These two groups were 
the only matrilineal units in the area. Among these two groups a 
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man marrying a woman had little rights over her children. At 
death the children reverted to their maternal grandfather’s family 
while the deceased’s sister’s son inherited the property. But in 
Bissa, a man married a woman and paid a bridewealth which was 
considerable, and the children belonged to and remained with the 
father and the lineage. His sons would inherit as against his sister’s 
son. 


3. Selected Examples of Socio-Political and Cultural Practices 


The description of the social organisation of the groups largely 
reflects the pre-colonial situation which has been slightly modified 
over the years following colonial: penetration. The family is the 
basic unit of the social structure, and there are differences in 
descent rules and residence patterns. Most groups on the plateau 
are patrilineal and patrilocal. In the Mbem and Misaje areas some 
groups are matrilineal and matrilocal. In the pre-colonial period 
the authority of the father was limited while the mother’s brother 
had most of the authority and presided over family conclaves, and 
the mother enjoyed all rights in matters concerning bridewealth. 


The extended family was a composition of a number of 
families grouped around the head who controlled the membership 
linked by kinship and assigned farmland and palm groves to each 
male member of the family. Such an extended family had a num- 
ber of huts in the compound to house its members. In the 
Mbembe area, and more precisely in Jervi, houses had a peculiar 
form. They were not made of wattle and daub nor were the walls 
of solid mud. They were made only of a mixture of earth and of 
the fibre of the pericarp of the oil palm nuts. The walls were built 
up layer by layer and were comparatively thin. These houses 
which have virtually disappeared, were circular in construction and 
in the wall a hole was made for urinating through at night, because 
attacks by leopards were feared and the hole made it unnecessary 
for persons to go out of the hut at night to urinate. Some huts 
had central poles to support the conical roof but others dispensed 
with it. 


Marriage at an early age was common in certain areas. In 
Mbem it was initiated by the forceful carrying away of the 
bride from the annual fertility dance. In some areas marriage 
by direct exchange of women was common, especially in the 
Mburi valley. Throughout the region the payment of bridewealth 
constituted the essential factor in validating a marriage. In Bebbe 
Jatto (Bega) bridewealth was considerably low. At the end of the 
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19th century, one piece of Wukari cloth and a castrated ram was 
the bridewealth in the Bebbe Jatto village. Elsewhere, the bride- 
wealth was usually nine to fifteen Wukari clothes. 


There were variants in attitudes towards twins from one village 
to the other, and from one linguistic group to another. In Rom 
when twins were born in a compound, it was fenced off as it was 
done on the death of chiefs. Considered as gifts from God twins 
received ritual attention and were conferred special names. In the 
Mbaw area boy-twins were given the names, Nwantu and Fomfe, 
and girls received the names of Ngonso and Monfe. The mother of 
twins was given the name Mebi (mother of two-). A special dance 
was organised to honour her, and it was during this performance 
that she was given presents. In the Rom country a diviner was also 
called in and all the relatives invited as soon as twins were born. A 
goat was sacrificed to ’cool’”’ the power of the twins, and to erect 
their shrines for future sacrifices. 


The village organisation was basically the same throughout 
the region. Most villages in the Mfumte area were divided into 
exogamous units known as Jaya in Lus, and bulak in Kwaja. 
These units corresponded to quarters whose founders and subse- 
quent successors had a hereditary right to leadership and they 
were also members of the village council. The entire machinery of 
government rested in the hands of the chief and his great council 
whose duties were to assure the political survival and spiritual 
welfare of the country. Assisted by hereditary elders the chief was 
responsible for both executive and judicial affairs. In most villages 
the great council was known as fala sigogot. The function of 
this great council was everywhere basically the same but the num- 
ber of councillors varied from chiefdom to chiefdom. The state 
council in Ntumbo had three members, while Mbot which is 
dynastically related to Ntumbo and have sacrificial connections 
with Mbiribwo, had a hereditary council of seven (pki-bai). The 
members of this council were all royal descendants; The great 
council everywhere had collective responsibility and title-holders 
performed similar functions. The War chiefdoms also had great 
councils reserved generally to royais, ie chief’s sons who partici- 
pated in the executive and judicial affairs of the state. , 


Besides these hereditary title-holders who were known as 
pki-bai as in Nso, the fon’s secular authority was given expression 
by the ngwarung, the regulatory society. This was found among 
the Ntem, Tangmbo and among many others who assert a Tikar 
origin. Most of the regulatory societies had two main lodges, ye- 
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ngwarung and ma-ngwarung whose members were largely respon- 
sible for the political, social and economic administration of the 
palace and the country. Contact with sacred objects of these 
lodges, such as the lictor masks (mabu, likang, mbu) was forbid- 
den to blood royals. [ts youthful executives, were the mtshindap 
recruited and trained, and saw to the proper running of the state. 
They acted as envoys, royal house-hold economists and guides of 
ngwarung's sacred objects and organised the performance of 
mortuary ceremonies for chiefs and member’s.- People found 
guilty of murder, treasonable adultery and witchcraft were usually 
executed by ngwarung. The ruler (nkfu) and his pki-bai, tarnto, 
princes and some notables (shey) handled civil and criminal 
cases Accidental deaths or killings were considered as polluting 
but could not be punished by death. Since spilt blood annoys the 
gods and ancestral spirits, and causes sickness and misfortune an 
accidental killer was usually driven out of the village. In some 
villages on the plateau purification rites had to be performed in 
the compound in which the accidental death took place. Even 
death by dropsy was also subject to purification rituals. 


Another association which was also found predominantly 
among the villages claiming a Kimi origin was the nggiri society 
It was a confraternity reserved to royals or to princes. [n some 
places, especially in Mbot, it had four lodges presided over by a 
college of seven. In Ntem, Mbot and Tangmbo, the nggiri society 
was fundamentally similar to the Nso version. It was exclusively 
a mortuary and drinking club, and did it rarely have a political 
function. 


A system of titles existed in many chiefdoms in the region. 
Some title systems were more elaborate than others. Most of the 
titles were hereditary and special privileges were attached to them. 
In Ntem Nkup (the ruler) was assisted by a hereditary council of 
nine which was collectively known as osi (sing nsi). Each of the 
nine had a title. The title njifonsi went to the ruler’s own’ clas- 
sificatory’ brother while the title njinkup went to the most 
senior councillor. The other seven councillors were referred to as 
the sambenji but all of them had royal connections. Represent- 
ing the main group of early inhabitants, were the seven oga : 
These seven represented the descendants of chiefs who gave their 
allegiance to the Ntem chief. There were also titled royal retainers 
who were known as nkwankup. They were recruited from the 
descendants of the princess given out without bridewealth and 
from twins presented to the palace as pages. In the Rom country, 
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the title of manyi went to the leading woman (queen-mother). 
She was the full sister or a penile half-sister of the reigning chief. It 
was usually a small girl who was appointed to the position. When 
she got married she was replaced. She could grow to woman- 
hood, have children and still remain a MANY/I, provided she did 
not marry. Her duty was to bring food to the chief prepared by 
the royal wives. When she was menstruating another girl (tsinda) 
would bring the food. She lived in the living quarters of the chief, 
and woke him up when visitors came. Once she got married, she 
lost her title. 


The village chiefdom of Mbot also had an elaborate title- 
system for women. The queen-mother (mankfu) was treated with 
decorum and retained the status of a royal wife. She could not 
take lovers as her counterparts could in Bum and Tang and in the 
Rom area. The most senior wife of the reigning chief bore the title 
of mala. She had to look after the royal wives. The ye-fon title 
holders were the chief’s young daughters chosen by the succession 
council to occupy the stool during the period of interregnum. They 
played an important role in the burial of their father. When the 
chief died the ye-fon title holders held the creeper inserted into 
the grave. His death-bed was attended by the senior ye-fon and 
the senior great lord. The body was prepared for burial by the two 
most important great lords assisted by the senior yefon and the 
mala (senior wife) who disposed of the ruler’s hair and nail 
clippings. The grave was dug by the married sons of the ruler. A 
sacrifice was performed over the grave by the senior priest who 
used the personal name of the deceased chief for the first time 
since his accession. The deceased chief was invoked for the first 
time. The grave was opened up after a year to look for omens 
from the posture of the body. The body especially the head was 
anointed with camwood, and the body was as it were "reseated” 
and a pot or hoe covered the libation channel. The Rom and the 
Wiya buried the rulers seated and clothed on a throne and with 
the right hand tied so that it remained up above his head. The 
grave was never opened up as the Mbot did. 


Most village chiefdoms with close historical and ritual con- 
nections tend to have similar or identical enthronement ceremo- 
nies. The Rom and Wiya mutually assisted at the enstoolment rites 
of their rulers. In the 1940s a Rom chief gave Jeffreys an account 
of such a mutual co-operation. 


"When a Wiya chief died, a tsinda or a Tala was sent with a 
fowl to inform the chief of Rom. The Rom chief will go to 
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Ndu with palm oil, a tselanlan, and Ntosi (wukari cloth). 
Before I go certain preliminaries have been performed by 
the Wiya people. Thus the future Wiya chief will have been 
well beaten by his people before I arrive. Each tribe beats 
its future chief. People of different tribes may not beat the 
chief designate of another tribe. Thus I would not be allow- 
ed to beat the future chief of the Wiya. 


On reaching Ndu, I go to the compound of the dead chief 
and sit on a Stool. Then I take the chief and place him on 
my knee as though he were a little child. I take off his 
cloth and put on the tselanlan. I do the same with the 
Ntosi. The old garments I throw on the ground, his sons 
pick them up and take them away. I rub his naked trunk 
and limbs with palm oil and camwood which I brought. 
I then pick him up and place him on the Kabara (stool). I 
do this three times; then all his people clap their hands to 
him three times thus acknowledging him to be their chief. 


I then brush him with a fowl and say "Gin, Gin, Gin,”’ 
meaning I be thou strong. I touch his ankles, his knees, his 
shoulders and his head, seven points in all. I then take my 
drinking horn and filling it with palm wine, I throw it 
away backwards, over my right shoulder while I say, “all 
the dead, molest us not; let us go forward and prosper and 
do our work.”’ All the people remain silent while I do this. 
I then fill my horn again with palm wine and throw it 
foreward in front of me. At this every one "butsimbo ( clap 
their hands three times) meaning may we go eli in 
our work prosperous and well’ (Jeffreys, 1962 ). 


In Mbot the new chief was washed and robed by the mala 
senior wife) and enstooled by the great lords. The Wiya chief also 
went to Rom to perform similar rituals but brought along to Rom 
a leopard skin instead of palm oil. Among the Rom the new chief 
never took up residence in the living quarters of the dead chief. 
Instead a new house was built for him. The anointing of chiefs 
with camwood was a common practice throughout the Grassfields, 
and libation pouring was also a common feature of Grassfield 
ritual performances. 


The welfare of the community was assured by a series of 
ritual performances ranging from fertility rites to rites prescribed 
by diviners to avert further misfortunes ; In War, Wiya and Tang- 
mbo there were two important cults; one cult was associated with 
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the ‘house of the country” (ndamgang). In this house sacrifices 
were made principally around December and again in March; the 
Other cult was the cult of ancestors which stipulated a series of 
performances in order to appease the royal ancestors and avert 
misfortune. In the Ntumbaw village the Taansi rites took place 
where there was a collection of stones. It was also here that a fowl 
was slaughtered. When the maize was about a foot high and before 
the first weeding, the chief called for the women’s hoes and placed 
them again on the ndap-ngon (house of stones) which was just a 
circle of stones, and he blessed them. The leaves of the ngwo plant 
were mascerated in palm wine and the hoes were sprinkled with it. 
If the land was polluted, ’’spoiled” or cursed, or if the crops were 
not doing well, the Taansi rite was also performed to punify the 
earth with the blood of fowls, then fertility was assured. Also 
around December an annual ceremony asking for a blessing on the 
land, crops, stock and women was performed in the grove in front 
of the chief’s compound where a basalt monolith painted red with 
camwood had a creeper wound around it and was protected by a 
mat cover placed on top with a stone on the mat to prevent it 
from being blown off. Alongside the monolith was a metal trident. 
According to Ntumbaw traditions both the monotlith and trident 
were found in a stream in the grove by the first arrivals. 


Royal hunting rituals were quite popular in the region ‘where 
all sorts of game were found. These rituals which were widespread, 
were performed to ensure success and protect the hunters from 
attack. The Ntumbaw chief’s compound had a circle of stones 
called mbidi-nkon (place of spears). Before the hunting season 
started, all the hunters brought their spears to be blessed. The 
spears were laid on the ground and a fowl slaughtered over them. 
Prayers were made to the Nnu (God) for good hunting and success 
in killing. Jeffreys recorded one of these prayers: : 


’Nnu help us in our hunting so that when we see game we 
may kill it and return rejoicing. My spear when I throw 
you go Straight striking kill the animal. 


The Magico-religious practices were part of the nineteenth 
century social life. There were different shades of divination 
among the Mfumte, Mbaw, Mbembe and Nsungli groups, not to 
mention a great variety of it throughout the western Grassfields. 
Divination is a way by which man probes into the unknown 
through a variety of simple and complex devices. Man attempts to 
ascertain and interpret the will of the gods and the ancestral spirits 
irrespective of the factor of time and space. Their religion under- 
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lies and gives unity and credence to the prevailing social and moral 
values. There was a strong belief in the existence of a supreme be- 
ing (nwie as iie is known among the Mbem), spirits and ancestral 
spirits. These unseen forces dwelled either in the womb of the 
earth or in the sky. For the Mbem and Mfumte the nwie was res- 
ponsible for the creation of all things and for the salvation of the 
first Mbem people, Ngaw and his nameless sister from the flood. 


"Nwie warned Ngwa through a grazing goat about a flood 
to come. A lizard became the sign of the immense flood. 
Nwie taught Ngwa how to construct a raft with which to 
save himself and his sister. Nwie directed the pair across 
the water to the Kaka hills. He sanctioned their marriage 
at maturity. Nwie ordained that an inverted clay pot, the 
bottom having been knocked out, must have to be placed 
atop their hut as a sign of his favour and protection of 
their union. To this day one observes inverted pots on the 
roof tops of home sheltering’. (Gebauer 1964). 


The supreme being (nwie) was largely associated with good- 
ness while other small spirits were responsible for evil and misfor- 
tunes. The ancestral spirits.(nze) were deeply involved in the daily 
life of man. They could be displeased by man’s attitude and non- 
sacrificial performances. In the Mbam area every family had its 
shrine which was usually a composition of a large slightly concave 
stone with smaller ones, and stone implements resting in the 
hollow and surrounded by a semi-circle of sacred grasses and 
plants. It was the duty of the family head to offer regular libations 
of palm wine in honour of the ancestors. The entire family 
gathered in times of trouble, illness or some calamity, before and 
after planting and the harvest, before journeys, and- during feuds. 
Through such conclaves the family could ascertain the direction of 
the ancestors and reach out to the gods for assistance. Besides the 
contact with the gods through prayerful communion with ances- 
tors, there was also a strong belief that man could attain or enter 
into contact with the gods through divination. It was also through 
divination that the will of the ancestors could be attained and 
guidance and influence sought. Divination practices had the 
objective of forestalling and diverting the unknown events and 
misfortunes. The importance of such a process warranted the 
existence of a wide network of diviners in the region. 


Divination in the Mbem country was a complementary pro- 


fession whose execution could consume an individual’s time and 
energies. In Mbem diviners were lineage heads, blacksmiths, 
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carvers and oil-makers. Revenue was derived from the consultation 
fees their clients paid. A diviner became a master after a long 
period as an assistant. The assistant would go through spint posses- 
sion at fertility dances, accompanied his master all the time, acted 
as his personal servant and observed the many divination practices. 
He learned the different devices, and subjected himself to strict 
discipline. Different methods, of divination were found through- 
out the Grassfields especially in Oku and the Nkambe Plateau. In 
some areas the diviner began by listening carefully to the problems 
of his client. He would retire for a quiet meditation during which 
the ancestors would communicate with him and give directions. 
He would retire to a sacred hut or grove to consult these unseen 
powers. 


Another device used was the casting of palm kernels, cowries, 
bones, pebbles, kola nuts and small sticks on the ground. The 
position. and arrangement of the objects cast, could give the 
message to the diviner. Millet seeds could also be cast on the 
surface of palm wine. The movement and the formation pattern 
of the floating seeds were interpreted by the diviner. The augury 
was also another device which consisted in the interpretation of 
the movement of a dying chick hung upside down on a raffia pole. 
A large leaf was fastened to its body to accentuate its motion as 
the wind stroke the leaf. The diviner and his assistant would dance 
in circles underneath the chick suspended in midair, changing their 
observations as they and the chick moved about. 


Some other methods required the spilling of animal blood. 
Two fowls were sacrificed. One fowl was used for the divination 
and the other for the meal which the diviner and the client ate. 
The first fowl was killed by the diviner and the intestines were 
sliced open, to examine the contents for divine hints especially 
in cases of poisoning. Usually the contents of the entrails was 
the centre of concern. This was spread out on the ground and the 
search for peculiar pattern formation, and colouring was carried 
out. The presence of hair and poisonous herbs were sought. The 
examination of the heart and the gizzard would be done if the 
entrails yielded no clues. 


Human autopsy was another form of divination. It was per- 
formed in order to decipher the cause of death from the pattern 
formation of coagulated blood in the heart chamber. This exercise 
was usually carried out to find out if the cause of death was witch- 
craft, evil magic or poison. The most popular divination was the 
Ngam (Mbem), Ngambe (Kom), Ngambo (Kwang), Nga (Limbum 
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area) and Ngambé (Pidgin). The Ngam was a particular process of 
divination. Its main objective was to ascertain the will of destiny 
by means of a highy developed system of leaf-cards that were 
either manipulated by the diviner (nku-ngam) or by the spider 
under the guidance of a diviner. This type of divination could take 
place at a shrine, in front of a home, at the crossroads, in a farm, 
within the family circle or wherever sudden need may demand. 
The divination process was centred around aset of leaf-cards with 
standardized symbols. The number of cards would never exceed 
300. The cards were made from the leaves of an African plum tree 
(Pachylobus edulis). Each card had a name which the diviner 
would call out. He manipulated the set of cards or he used the 
spider to do so. The spider was used for the divination process 
when the problem was a delicate and important one. 


In’ order to gain a fair picture of the setting of the problem 
and the psychological dispositions of the client, the diviner would 
go through a session of questions and answers with his client. The 
questions handled the physical conditions of the client such as his 
appetite, and elimination, his family relations, his wider associa- 
tion with the lineage, his duties towards the gods and ancestors, 
his recent travels, his dreams, and so on. The procedure was meant 
to lessen tension and anxiety and increase his confidence in the 
diviner. It was only after this cross-examination that the diviner 
reached out for his set of cards. When he was ready he held, 


”The pack of cards between his two hands and blows 
into them repeatedly; then with the set of cards pressed 
between the thumb and the index finger he lowers his 
hand and rest it on the piece of fur. Still holding the 
cards securely with the left hand he now brings his right 
hand behind the cards and with the index finger snaps 
against the centre of the pack letting the cards scatter for- 
ward along the outstretched fur and across the bar. Nota 
word is spoken while this happens. In a leisurely manner 
the diviner picks up the cards that have crossed the bar to 
read their meaning to his client. Slowly he returns them to 
the rest, gathers in all of them to repeat the same process 
until he himself is satisfied that the unseen powers have 
spoken for the day” (Gebauer, 1964: 38—39) 


In cases of great importance the spider was employed in the 
divination exercise. The spider (Heteroscodra crassipes) was black 
and hairy. It was of the Mygalidoe family and was believed to 
possess extraordinary wisdom. Its nest in the ground was believed 
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to permit it to have contact with the gods and ancest..: whose 
abode was also below. A spider for this purpose was usually placed 
in a burrow ina shrine around which there was an enclosure. When 
the diviner was in action, he would place his set of cards or a 
section of them inside the enclosure. Underneath the cards he 
would slip a freshly killed or crippled insect or green leaves to 
attract the spider. For the rest of the day the spot was left alone 
and the entrance into the burrow was provided with darkness by a 
pot or a basket. The diviner came back with his client late in the 
afternoon to study carefully the position of the cards now altered 
by the spider roaming about in search of food. Priority of interpre- 
tation was given to cards nearer the burrow. The exercise could be 
repeated if the will of destiny was not clearly revealed. Before 
replacing the cards a mouthful of palm wine was spread to purify 
or cleanse the enclosure. It was on the morning of the day follow- 
ing that the cards uppermost and closest to the entrance of the 
burrow were examined. The process could be repeated again until 
the spider was fed up with the assignment. 


The metaphysical nature of divination made it important in 
the daily lives of the people. The diviner who was seen as being in 
constant communion with the world beyond was respected not 
only by close-lineage kinsmen but also by the members of the 
entire community in which he lived. In the immediate family he 
was the high priest who poured libations and offered sacrifices for 


the welfare of the group, and he also looked after the family 
shrine. He was virtually the unique mediator between humans and 
the world of spirits. Through long years of training, discipline and 
experience he was believed to have an insight into the nature of 
things and was capable of giving advice on the most important and 
Pee issues and of providing guidance to clients in times of 
stress. 


In the Mtem area spider divination was part of the people’s 
social life. The spider was considered a sacred insect. This sacred- 
ness was expressed in various ways. The deliberate killing of a 
spider was punished with death in early times. Whoever acciden- 
tally killed it had to conceal the fact. Once its abode was disco- 
vered the diviner was infonned to come and take possession of it. 
Its sacredness was derived from the fact that its abode and life in 
the ground permitted it to enter into intimate contact with the 
world of spirits which was also believed to be underground. This 
sacredness was also expressed in folklore, proverbs and in carvings. 
The spider’s wisdom was reflected in stools, clay-pipe, bowls, ivory 
fly-whisks staffs of chiefs, and doorposts. The spider figure was 
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also tattoed around the navels of women and on their backs. The. 
social significance of spider divination was given further expression 
in the various forms of the people’s life patterns. 


4. Nineteenth-Century Trade on the Nkambe Plateau 


Dealing with Nso in. the preceding chapter, we noticed two 
things. Firstly, that Nso was a major trading centre, exporting kola 
nuts and slaves to far-away places and importing salt, cloths, 
cowries, beads and guns from the middle Benue or Adamawa. 
Secondly, that it had the power to match very strong enemies : the 
Chamba, the Fulani, the Bamum. The two things are not unrelat- 
ed : as it is today, so was it in the past : economic proficiency and 
external power go together (think of England in the nineteenth 
century, Germany, the USA, the Soviet Union and Japan in the 
twentieth century). 

Unlike Nso, the Bamum kingdom and Bum, the Nkambe 
Plateau was in the back-waters of long-distance trade. It offered 
few opportunities for the emergence of wealthy, populated and 
powerful centres-such as Nso and Foumban. It was therefore a 
’soft’? area, as it were, which had little resistance to external 
attack. It would be wrong to say that there was no trade and that 
it was economically backwards. As elsewhere, people specialised in 
various crafts and traded to their mutual benefits. But this trade 
was almost purely regional and the area was poorly connected to 
the outside world by long-distance trade in valuable goods. Long- 
distance trade connections are more important for the emergence 
of large, wealthy, centres than regional ones. 

Let us have a look first of the few external connections there 
were. The major trading routes passed to the south of the area, 
from Nso to Pum and Kentu, and from Nso to Banyo via Ntem, 
or well to the north; there was a major track going from Takum 
to Gashaka, in a general west-east direction. The Nkambe Plateau 
was in between, and was not crossed by any trade flux of impor- 
tance. People mention a trickle of goods across the Donga, to- 
ward Atsuku where cloths and beads could be obtained. 

The Nkambe area was not entirely deprived of goods that 
could be exchanged outside ; occasional slaves were sold towards 
Ntem, Nso, Bum and Atsuku. But the main resource was ivory. 
Whereas in the second half of the nineteenth century, elephants 
had almost completely disappeared from the rest of the Grass- 
fieds, they could still be found in fair numbers between Nkambe 
and the Mambila Plateau. Ivory was exchanged in Bum or Nso 
for Wukari cloth, beads, salt and an occasional gun. A sure sign 
that the area was little touched by the big trade with the Benue 
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and Adamawa is that it did not adopt the cowry currency that 
became the standard means of payment over most of the northern 
Grassfields in the second half of the nineteenth century. It retained 
its old iron currency, flat pieces of metal, made, it seems, of two 
sketchy hoes welded together by their points. 

In the 1920s and 1930s when the kola nuts were the major 
export commodity of the northern Grassfields, the ’Nsungli’ 
planted hundreds of kola trees, and their production passed from 
a few thousands nuts per-year to over a million. The British tried 
to develop two routes to promote this activity : one from Nkambe 
directly to Kentu ; the other one from Ndu to Gashaka. The se- 
cond one was mainly aimed at keeping within the British-con- 
trolled territory, the big trade that was going on between Nso and 
Yola via Banyo, that is, in French-controlled land. 

Regional trade was quite active. The pattern found on the 
Nkambe Plateau is the same as elsewhere : low-lying valleys along 
the Donga River specialised in the cultivation of the oil-palm in 
which they had an advantage for obvious ecological reasons. Spe- 
cializing in palm-oil production, they had less time and energy to 
devote to other pursuits such as iron-smelting, livestock-rearing 
and foodstuffs-production. They bought those commodities on 
the Plateau where people specialised in producing them in order to 
have something that could be exchanged for the palm-oil they did 
not produce. 

The Kwadja are a good example of such specialization. They 
were renowned smelters and smiths, as were the Ntumbaw people 
of Misaje area. The smelters enjoyed a high social status, as shown 
in this quote form Paul Gebauer (1964 : 25) : 


"The Kwadja blacksmiths were organised into one guild. 
This guild fell into the work-groups, each consisting of the 
master, two assistants, and three to six apprentices. Ap- 
prentices served between six to ten years before they could 
become assistants and an indefinite time as such before 
they attained positions as master blacksmiths. Special 


sanctions and purification rites surrounded the shop, its 
tools, products and procedures, such as the removal of 
every item of body covering and ornaments, the sprink- 
ling of palm-wine over everyone and everywhere, the. 
presence of the local priest during smithing. Social pres- 
tige and religious beliefs elevate the guild members above 
the rest of Kwadja community and within the Kaka popu- 
lation. They are the only ones who move unmolested and 
receive hospitality everywhere.”’ 
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To conclude, here again, we have the case of a Grassfield sub- 
region, which, on the basis of a common background culture, 
displayed specific traits that allow us to consider the Nkambe 
Plateau as a whole; a fairly isolated, ’soft’ area, the northem- 
most parts of the Western Grassfields, and, for these reasons, 
the most easily attained by outsiders coming from the north in 
the nineteenth century, therefore, the most disturbed. Despite 
nineteenth century trials and tribulations, this area (has) kept a 
number of interesting traits : its iron currency, elaborate beliefs 
and divination practices, and, in some areas, matrilineal institu- 
tions. We shall see more examples of these in the next chapter. 


QUESTIONS 


— Why is it difficult to reconstruct the history of the popula- 
tions of the Nkambe Plateau ? 


_ Briefly summarise the historical traditions of the Limbum- 
speaking groups. 


— What role did Nsob play in the internal conflict of Bamum 
during the reign of Njoya about 1896 ? 


— What are the Mbem traditions of origin ? 


— What was the situation of Mbembe at the close of the 19th 
century ? 


— What is the origin of the word ’Misaje’ and the ethnic groups 
it describes ? 


— What was the social significance of divination ? 


— What role did the Nkambe Plateau groups play in the re- 
gional and long-distance trade ? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT : 
THE KOM-BUM-FUNGOM AREA 


The area under consideration presents a puzzling diversity of 
kinship systems, that is, ways of reckoning descent, regulating 
marmiage, inheritance of property, residence of newly-marned 
couples, succession to offices of fon, lineage heads and family 
heads. Some people, including Kom, Fungom, Mme, Kuk, some 
quarters of Kuny, Nyos and Aghem put great emphasis on the 
line of the mother. For example when a man dies, his successor 
vill not be his own son, but the son of his sister from the same 
mother. But other people in the area put the emphasis on the fa- 
ther’s side, in such a way that, when a man dies, he will be suc- 
ceeded by his own son or a man who stands in this capacity. These 
two ways of organizing rights and duties have different advantages 
and this is why they tend to change when outside circumstances 
change. We shall not discuss this aspect of things which may be 
left to the specialist, as it is a rather complicated matter. Yet we 
shall describe the ’matrilineal’ way of allocating rights and duties, 
which is undoubtedly the characteristic of the area under conside- 
ration and makes it somewhat different from all the others we 


have seen so far. 


1. The foundation and expansion of the Kom Kingdom 


The Kor. who have matrilineal institutions, have: traditions of 
settlement which link them with population movements that 
brought peoples from the Upper Mbam and its tributaries to the 
western Grassfields about three hundred years ago. Their tradi- 
tions bring them from Ndobo to Bamessi, probably when the: 
Bamessi were still in their older location in Bamum. It was at 
Bamessi, so the story goes, that the active male population was 
slaughtered owing to an act of trickery by a Bamessi chief who 
had turned an enemy. The demographic growth and prosperity of 
the Kom people was the source of Bamessi jealousy that eventual- 
ly led to the treasonable act that took away a major part of the 
population. The remnant wandered out of Bamessi under the 
leadership of Nandong, the sister of the deceased ruler who had 
revenged the death of his people through a ritual suicide that ul- 
timately led to the destruction of the greater part of the Bamessi 
people. It was the son of Nandong who later became the leader 
after the mother had bequeathed to him the dregs of power. This 
saw for the first time a sister’s son at the head of the dynasty. 
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Many people do maintain that this was the beginning of matriliny 
in Kom. 

Leaving Bamessi the people crossed Nso through Nkar where 
they met the ancestors of the present Ndotitichia clan who tra 
velled with them through Oku to Laikom by way of Ajung. They 
eventually reached the hilltop capital around the middle of the 
18th century after tarrying for some time at Ajung. The Kom 
entered into an alliance with Ajung which was renewed at the 
teginning of the reign of each foyn. When the founders of the 
dynasty arrived at Laikom, they found the ancestors of Andonalu 
clan in occupation. This clan later moved its dynastic capital 
at Achain to the north of Laikom. Peace pacts were made with 
Ake, Achain and Ajung. These village chiefdoms were later peace- 
fully incorporated into the Kom kingdom. 

Under the leadership of Jinabo I, the founder of the dynasty 
at Laikom, Kom witnessed a period, of relative stability and 
quietude. There were no major efforts at expansion by the three 
royal clans, Ekwu, Itinala and Achaf consolidated themselves at 
Laikom. This led probably to the complete removal of the Achain 
dynasty from Laikom. Ritual attention is paid today to ancestors 
cf Achain buried at Laikom. Relations with Ajung were streng- 
thened and Ake made a peace pact with Kom. The alliance with 
Ajung continued to be renewed at the beginning of each reign. 
Only the last three rulers have not done so, namely, Alo’oh, 
Nsom Negwe and Jinabo II. 

On the accession of a new ruler to the throne, all the senior 
diviners accompanied the Foyn to Ejun, a place to the east of Lai- 
kom and not ‘far from Oku. On the appropriate day, the king with 
some sons, chamberlains and state diviners and priests went with 
seven calabashes of guinea-corn beer (mukal) to a high upland 
area east of the capital. It was here that they met the Ajung as 
well as the Ake ruler and priests. The peace pact between the two 
chiefdoms was commemorated on a:stone called ngo-mukain 
(the stone of alliance). The corn beer brought by the two parties 
were mixed in a common vessel and drunk alternatively by each 
member of the parties as they stood on the banks of a small 
stream that separated them. This renewal was followed by the 
initiation of the new ruler into the mystery of divination. This was 
followed by a royal hunt. The killing of a duiker was a good augu- 
ry for the new ruler. 

Towards the end of Jinabo I’s reign, new village settlements 
were founded as many royals moved out of Laikom. Abu, Nijini- 
kom, Yang and Alim villages were founded by royals who had 
moved out of Laikom. It was also during this period that the 
Mejang tributary chiefdom was displaced from its original place 
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through a concerted effort of women. The Mejang warriors made 
an attempt to capture Laikom and its female population while the 
Kom men were on an expedition in Ake. The Kom women dressed 
themselves up in their men’s clothings and successfully kept the 
Mejang warriors at bay and inflicted a humiliating defeat on them. 
The anlu, a women’s disciplinary measure to seek redress for 
crimes committed against womanhood, saw its beginning in this 
Mejang-Kom war. 

The occupation of Mbam by Kumambong, Jinabo’s sister’s son 
was followed by the displacement of Mejang from the area. About 
the same time Alim was founded by an Itinala royal by name 
Negesbi. Alim became virtually a chieflet with its own regulatory 
society but received no rebuke or rebuff from Jinabo. It was in 
the reign of Nkwain, the fourth ruler, that the chieflet was sup- 
pressed and its Kwifoyn seized and given to the tributary chiefdom 
of Mbesinaku whose complete submission Nkwain had obtained. 
Nkwain’s act of suppression was motivated by the tendency to 
weld the people together and to expand territorially. 

When Jinabo I died Kumambong moved from Mbam and 
became ruler, and allowed Ngesbi to control not only. Alim single- 
handedly but also Mtam and its surrounding region. During his 
reign Kumambong brought about no significant changes except 
that his sister Yimbum married the prince of Ajung, an act that 
further strengthened the peace pact signed earlier by Jinabo. When 
Kumambong died at the beginning of the 19th century, the stool 
was usurped by Chia Ningong, an Ekwu royal from Itinifoinmbi, 
about five kilometres south of Laikom. When crops failed that 
year, he was deposed and executed. Nkuo, the son of Yimbum, 
was brought from Ajung and enstooled as ruler. 


From the beginning until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was relative expansion and territorial consolidation. 
The Kijem (the two Pabanki groups) who had moved in earlier and 
occupied the southern sector were successfully displaced. In about 
1845 Kijem had come under such increased pressure that they 
were forced to abandon the Nggvin-Kijem (the farmland of Kijem) 
and especially Njinikijem (the other side of Kijem). When the Kem 
pressurized them, the group took to the hills and split into two 
separate units — Kijem Keku and Kijem Kitingo. Earlier, the 
Nkwen had peacefully moved out of Nji-Kun (the Nkwen road) to 
their present site below the Mendankwe escarpment. The expan- 
sionist politics were further intensified at this time through the 
conquest and subjugation of smaller groups to the south, namely 
Baiso, 'Mejung and Mbinkas. Kom also gave protection to groups 
that sought its assistance (Mbueni). Protection and shelter was also 
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provided for refugees fleeing from Fulani raids in the neighbouring 
chiefdoms. Kom’s natural defence, hills and deep valleys, kept..it 
free from sporaidic raids and attacks. The chiefs of Bamessing 
took refuge in Belo (nto’o twuen, Bamessing palace). The chief of 
Nkwen was also given shelter. Some clans (Mbeba from Faba, 
Nggu from Babungo) entered Kcm fleeing from such raids. 

Kom reached its present territorial limits because of the ex- 
pansionist endeavours of Foyn Yu (1865-1912), the seventh ruler. 
As a young man he was a great soldier and an ambitious politician. 
His mother’s brother Foyn Kemeng appointed him as his repre- 
sentative in the southern sector at Fuli. Yu began to act as if he 
was another autonomous ruler in the area. Kemeng sacked him 
from the post and had him escorted out of the kingdom by the 
regulatory society. Yu went into exile in Bambui where his sister 
was a royal wife to the Fon there. Before his death, Kemeng re- 
called Yu and they were reconciled. Soon after his enstoolment 
following Kemeng’s death, Yu set out to revive all the military or 
war Clubs of his realm. 

The military club, njong, was composed of young men of figh- 
ting age. Each village had its own war club. The border villages 
were endowed with special facilities and privileges to function as 
real defence units. Military club houses were erected on major 
roads entering the villages and their leaders (bondo-njong), lieute- 
nants (tamanjongsi) and spies (iigwesi) were in constant contact 
with the palace military club (ndo-njong-ni-foyn) receiving messa- 
ges, transmitting them to members and maintaining constant vigi- 
lance in case of any invasion. Spies were usually traders and tra- 
vellers who were fluent in the dialects of unfriendly chiefdoms. 
The army known as ndo-iwong (the house of spears) had two ma- 
jor divisions, ndo-lai and ndo-kifeng. The ndo-lai (the lost host) 
was composed of the best soldiers chosen from military clubs 
throughout the country. The ndo-kifeng (house of strength) was 
the foyn’s personal military advisers who also fought alongside 
him in battle. The members of this group lived in the palace or in 
their villages and had regular practices and drinking sessigns. All 
the village war clubs internally stratified according to their fighting 
ability and achievement as well as experience in military tactics 
and logistics. It was through this reorganisation and revitalisation 
that Yu made his influence felt in the area. Regular drinking 
sessions and practices were the common features of all war clubs. 

Yu gave military protection to five small chiefdoms and brought 
them. under Kom hegemony. Yu readily gave Mejang, Mejung, 
Baiso, Baicham and Mbenkas protection against Bafut harassment, 
and even raided Lafut for slaves. These chiefdoms eventually be- 
came tributaries of Kom. It is not known whether Bafut harassed 
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the area at the instigation of Mejang or merely in search of man- 
pc.icor. It appears that there was an internal feud within the Me- 
tang royal family. When the Kem kept the Bafut out of the area, 
there was a split in the Mejang royal family. The son of Chief 
Nyangha took his followers and left Mejang and took up residence 
at Bamundum. Foyn Yu dispatched his army to escort the prince 
and his followers back to Mejang. 

Having established a firm control over the southern sector, 
Yu tumed his attention to the north and northwest. Din, within 
Nso today, was sacked and devastated by his army. Its chief was 
taken to Fuli and some of his people were handed over to the 
Mbesinaku chief. Din was temporarily placed under Ake, a Kom 
tributary whose farmland Din was exploiting. Nso had attempted 
to subjugate Din on a number of occasions. When Yu finally con- 
quered it towards the end of the 19th century, Din was prepared 
to submit and give its allegiance to Kem, but Nso protested and 
reported the matter to the Germans who eventually gave Nso con- 
trol over it. 

Kom attempted three times to subdue Bum to the north. The 
first attack was launched shortly after the Fulani raids near Fon- 
fuka The second attempt followed three or four years later. The 
third took place just before the arrival of: the Germans in the area. 
It was this third attempt that was still fresh in the minds of the 
people when the first Assessment Report was produced in 1933 by 
Bridges. The Kom warriors reached Saff, drove them off and burnt 
their houses. The Bum mobilised their forces and went out to 
meet the Kcm forces. The fight lasted for the greater part of a day 
and the Kom were successfully expelled from Bum teritory. 


When the Germans effectively established themselves in the area 
at the beginning of this century, Kom had not succeeded in reduc- 
ing Bum to a tributary. This attempt to expand north-west was lar- 
gely a failure because the terrain is mountainous. Mme also 
stopped Kom from making any head-way in the northwest. With 
the help of its Fungom allies, Mme resisted military forces from 
Kom. When the Germans arrived, Foyn Yu was preparing a major 
expedition in the Fungom area. Evidence of the alertness and 
preparedness comes through in Zintgraff’s description of the sur- 
prised encirclement of his party when he reached Kom from Bum 
on his way back from Takum : 


"On the third day they came to the valley leading south-east 


which its inhabitants called Bekom (Bekom) and camped in 
empty huts. No conversation was possible with the inhabitants 
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until an old man in a Bali gown was met. He offered to 2ci iz 
guide. In the last third of the valley they heard elephant hc 71s 
and were suddenly surrounded by warriors who were only pi-.- 
fied with difficulty with the help of the old man. It seemed that 
the chief was piqued that Zintgraff had not asked permission to 
enter and wanted to see him. The Bekom seem very excitable. 
with war-shirts, feather caps, decorated powder horns, spears 
and dane-guns”’ (Chilver, 1966 : 19). 


The military clubs of the border villages which had been reorga- 
nised and equipped with dane-guns, had the best warriors and spies 
to keep watch over the movements of persons and detect any 
eventual hostile moves. These border village ‘ndo-njongsi’ (war 
clubs) could sufficiently keep at bay minor incursions. The war- 
riors were rewarded not only with captives and women, but also 
with titles. 

Fonfuka was an inland port and an important kola centre link- 
ing Takum to the other Grassfields markets. This entrepot was not 
only a resting place for traders en route to Takum from Kom, Oku 
and Nso but also an important centre where kola was exchanged 
for goods from the Benue markets. Traders also rested at Fonfuka 
before continuing their journey to Takum. The attempted invasion 
of Bum was partly to control this trade centre and partly to exert 
pressure far beyond the Mbaw hills. Although there was a global 
state of war between Kom and Bum, many Kom had trade friends 
in Bum with whom they exchanged scarce commodities on a per- 
sonal and friendly basis. 

Kom never molested its eastern chiefdom of Oku with whom it 
remained on very friendly terms. Except for minor quarrels over 
some lands in the Mbesinaku area, few conflicts were recorded. 
Kom maintained cordial diplomatic relations with Nso and Bam- 
bui, and signed special treaties guaranteeing the return of run-away 
wives and captives. The exchange of wives and the ‘royal bags’ was 
a symbol of friendly ties between chiefdoms. Kom exchanged such 
pags’ with Nso, Bambui, Bafut, Oku, Babungo and with some 
chiefdoms on the Ndop Plain. The royal bags’ were gifts made by ° 
one chief to another. 

Foyn Yu made a few radical constitutional changes. He did so 
by appeasing certain major interest groups. Before Yu became 
ruler, most of his predecessors were mere controllers ‘of sets of 
small villages and loose confederations. Yu respected the constitu- 
tional independence of the tributaries. They continued to enstool 
their chiefs according to the dictates of their traditions. They 
maintained their regulatory societies and other associations of 
political importance. They were obliged to acknowledge the supre- 
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macy of Kom by handing over all game that was the object of a ro- 
yal monopoly. 

Yu who had become chief at a young age, set out to consolidate 
and protect his flank. He made extraordinary changes, especially 
in granting a number of privileges to his father Aya’a Nsom. He 
was made the most powerful peer in the kingdom ; he became. a 
titled member of the major lodges of kwifoyn (kwifoyn ntu’'u, 
ndo-ggvu) ; he was also endowed with slaves, virtually a royal pre- 
rogative ; he had also the right to retain one tusk of any elephant 
killed by him or by his people ; he was provided with labour for 
the clearing of his farms and for the harvesting of crops ; he also 
maintained the right to one animal taken in a hunt. Yu went 
further ; he prevented women of the royal matrilineages from tak- 
ing husbands. All princesses of the blood were asked to take lovers 
and not husbands. Aya’a Nsom and his successors were made the 
titular fathers of all children born of such female royals. The villa- 
ge head of Abo was granted in perpetuity the titular fatherhood of 
all rulers. And so Aya’a Nsom’s lineage was given a pre-eminent 
position in Kom and the head of the lineage, Aya’a Nsom, Yu’s 
father became the most powerful man after the foyn in the realm. 

In order to establish a greater control over the commoners, he 
granted status to military clubs ; gave them war and the spoils of 
it. He invited the best warrior to sit in his court and to participate 
in drinking sessions of the palace war club. To the warriors he gave 
slaves and other spoils of war. The slaves were used as field labour, 
traded for guns, gunpowder and oil. The most senior male blood 
royals who were appointed to the most important villages (Mbam, 
Anyajua, Anjin and Fuli) and whose compounds were miniature 
palaces, maintained a considerable number of slaves. 

It can be said that under Foyn Yu, Kom prospered and even the 
commoners (kommanchi) shared the symbols of wealth - live- 
stock, cloth, beads, and salt. They were permitted to trade freely 
without any royal interference. According to the Assessment 
Report made by Evans in 1925, thirteen years after Yu’s death, 
there were over 375 traders in Kom out of a population of 
13.000. The Kem kola trade was fairly large at the beginning 
of this century. Its kola was sold in Bum. Kentu and Takum to 
Hausa traders as well as to hunting men from Makurdi. Kola nuts 
were usually wrapped in leaves and packed well in baskets. 


Under Yu’s patronage Kom became a home of artists (carvers 
and blacksmiths) who practised with royal permission and appro- 
val. They were regularly invited by the foyn. At Laikom Yu set up 
a guild of blacksmiths and carvers whose activities were personally 
supervised and inspired by him. The royal foundry obtained iron 
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ore not far from the palace, smelted it and transformed it into va- 
rious royal sacred objects. The huge kwifoyn gongs, three to seyen 
feet high were produced by these royal blacksmiths. Yu went 
further. He personally trained carvers and produced some of the 
finest pieces of Kom or Grassfields art. The members of this 
school included some blood royals : Rudolp Cha and Ngam Kuo’o 
who later became foyn after Yu. One of his closest disciples was 
Nguo Fang of Acha (Belo) who.was instrumental in the produc- 
tion of a set of carvings one of which has made a name in African 
Art history, the Afo-a-Kom. The Afo-a-Kom, a male beaded statue 
which was stolen and sold to an American art specialist , belonged 
to a set of figures that depicted the royal family : afo-a-Kom, a 
self-portrait of Yu, nafoyn (queen-mother), wintoh (a royal wife) 
q child and two court attendants. These were produced personally 
by Yu with the assistance of some of his disciples. Yu rewarded 
artists with livestock, food, homes and women. His school produc- 
ed wooden masks, doorposts, wooden and beaded statues. On the 
whole he patronised art. 

Also during his reign the palace at Laikom increased in political 
and ritual importance. In 1912 there were over 250 houses in the 
palace with over a thousand people living there. It became a major 
distribution centre of gifts, favours and titles. He gave Kom the 
image he wanted. And what Kom is today is largely his creation. 


2. Socio-political Institutions 

There was a gradual growth in strength in the years following 
Janibo I’s arrival with a small band of followers at Laikom presum- 
ably in. the middle of the 18th century. Probable population 
increase and the search for farmland led to dispersal from\ Laikom 
and the foundation of new settlements outside Laikom. Njinikom, 
Abu, Mbam, Fuli, and Abo are villages founded by people with 
royal connexions who had moved out of Laikom. All these units 
continued to look to Laikom for leadership. Laikom was referred 
to a ilah (home) and the villages away from it were referred to as 
farmland (nggvin). These units were governed by people approved 
of at least by Laikom. The village had its leader (bo-nte) who was 
chosen by his lineage group or clan (isé-ndo). When he was install- 
ed in the presence of the village population, he would later go to 
the palace accompanied by his sons with presents for the foyn for 
the ratification of his appointment. His visit was not only a sign of 
dependence but also an occasion during which he pledged his alle- 
giance to the. central authority : the foyn and his executive arm of 
government, kwifoyn. 
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In the reign of Jinabg the secular authonty of the foyn was 
given expression not by kwifoyn, which did not exist then, but by 
the menang society which has degenerated into a mortuary asso- 
ciation. Kwifoyn, the regulatory society, appears to have been 
introduced by Foyn Kumambong in the late 18th century. 


Its present structure and functions date back to the- closin 
years of the 18th century. As a governing body, it was compose 
of the foyn, retainers (nchisendo) and some people the foyn had 
panied the privilege of membership. Stratified into five lodges 

kwifoyn ntu’u, ndo-nggvu, nko'o, mobu and aguo’o) kwifoyn fa- 
cilitated the king’s rule. Each lodge performed specific functions. 
The foyn was a member of all the lodges while retainers recruited 
from households throughout the kingdom, could become members 
of one or two lodges on payment of a fee. The bobe-kwifoyn (the 
lord of kwifoyn) controlled all the retainers. As the foyn’s prime 
minister, he also belonged to all the lodges of kwifoyn. Kwifoyn 
ntu'u was an inner lodge whose members included all the bobe- 
kwifoyn, the foyn, a son of the foyn selected by him, one cham- 
berlain (chinto) and the titular father of the king. This lodge, 
known as the kwifoyn of the night dealt with the apprehension 
and execution of criminals at night. The trial of witchcraft, high 
treason and doubtful cases was handled by the ndo-nggvu (the or- 
deal lodge). The members of this lodge eliminated all suspected 
traitors. The other lodges were mainly mortuary and drinking asso- 
ciations. 

With the assistance of its five lodges, kwifoyn governed the 
country through the various village organs. As a corporate body it 
enjoyed, as in Nso and Bafut, a large measure of constitutional 
independence. It could discipline the foyn by isolating him from 
his people and depriving him of essential services if he went against 
the established traditions of the realm. Unlike the Bafut, it could 
not depose him. It could immobilise persons for breaches of the 
law ; it apprehended criminals, policed the markets, tried cases of 
witchcraft, murder and treasonable adultery without any fear nor 
favour. Any infringement of its injunctions, even by the foyn, was 
severely punished. Its retainers ran the royal household economy, 
collected tribute and organised tommunal work in the palace. Its 
ritual functions also consisted of the ’separation of the seasons’, a 
rite which took place around February or early March. 


It also inaugurated the guinea-corn harvest and its members 
assisted in the performance of fertility rites. These rites were per- 
formed to protect the country against meso, an evil power believ- 
ed to extract the essence of things and emaciate people to death. 
Meso has its dialectical variations in the Grassfields. Kwifoyn 
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played its orchestra at the funerals of all rulers, members and spe- 
cial notables. While the kwifoyn’s role was to assure the proper 
functioning of national institutions, its responsibility was shared 
at the village level by the mukum (village regulatory society), 
chong (the friction drum society) and ndo-njong (the village war 
club): The miikum (s. akum) were the yillage version of kwifoyn. 

They were often referred to as the eyes of kwifoyn’. They carried 
out minor judicial functions and organised communal work. Presi- 
ded over by the bo-nte, the miikum were entrusted with the dis- 
semination of royal regulations, judgement of civil cases and the 
organisation of village -hunts and communal work. The miukum 
were closely assisted in the village government by chong whose 
village version was sanctioned only by Laikom at:-a great price. It 
was a society of prestigious rich mem whose task was.to maintain 
peace or to disassociate themselves from all violence. 


In terms of the judiciary, every village under its leader had a tri- 
bunal which handled all minor land and matrimonial cases. The 
akum was tn‘charge of the execution of the decisions of such a tri- 
bunal. Cases which could not be settled at the village level were 
referred to the etwi (the highest court of appeal) at Laikom. In 
this court sat the foyn and his close advisers, selected usually from 
the leading clans or from among people renowned for their expe- 
rience and wisdom. 


There are over twenty clans in Kom today. With the exception 
of the Kijem clan and some lineages of Njinasung, all the clans are 
matrilineal. A majority of these entered the region from different 
directions and were motivated by various reasons. Some came 
from the Ndop plain (Nggu and Mbe’ba), others from Nso (Njina- 
sung and Ndotitichia) ; others came from Fungom or Wum (Ndo- 
wum, Achaf, Egayn and Ambena). The clan (isd-ndo) was an 
acephalous political unit. The lineage (tishu-ndo) four to six gene- 
rations in depth constituted an exogamous unit with a head who 
provided leadership. All the matriclans and lineages were dispersed 
since residence was patrilocal. Sons tended to settle near their 
father’s household after marriage. Even today every son is a 
waindo (child of the clan) of the father’s lineage and a wul-ndo of 
the mother’s clan or lineage. The individual derives specific rights 
and obligations from these two statuses. The term waindo expres- 
ses the individual’s patrilateral relationship or complementary 
filiation which endows him with the right to ask for land from his 
father on which to settle after marriage. When a father gives a son 
a wife, he must provide him with land on which to build and to 
farm. This land given by the father is usually lineage land: The 
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land so transferred to a son becomes theoretically the property of 
the son’s lineage. We witness here the gradual transfer of lineage 
property to another lineage. Sometimes a mother’s brother may 
provide land for residence to the sister’s son but this avunculocal 
residence is relatively uncommon. 

Among the Kom complementary filiation plays an important 
role in the social structure. There is the strong emotional attach- 
ment of the father to his children who are by custom not members 
of his lineage. Through the payment of bridewealth the lineage 
acquires right over the woman’s fertility, her children and their 
destiny. Children grow up feeling more responsible and obliged to 
their fathers than to their mother’s brother. The child has the 
obligation to look after his father in sickness and in old age, pro- 
vide labour for the clearing of his farms and the thatching of the 
roofs of his houses ; he must consult him on all important matters 
and surrender all game to him. The lineage also receives a greater 
portion of the bridewealth of a man’s daughters. On the other 
hand, the father must assist the son in wife acquisition, and by a 
gift of land determines his son’s residence. The father normally 
initiates his sons into his trade and medicine. He usually trans- 
mits any charismatic or secret powers he may be endowed with 
to his sons. The child grows up under the normal influence of his 
father who can transfer lineage property to his children during his 
life time. The father can never transfer sacrosanct property which 
include kola trees, women, compounds sanctified by libations, 
raffia stands and palm groves. Such property are bequeathed to 
brothers or to sister’s sons. 


Although a son could not succeed his father as compound head, 
he and his brothers and sisters played an important role in matters 
of inheritance and succession by a sister’s son. As soon as a man 
died, his eldest son took possession of the sacrificial cup. The chil- 
dren helped bury their father and participated actively in the mor- 
tuary rites. The matrilineage of the deceased was theoretically res- 
ponsible for the choice and installation of a successor. The opinon 
of the sons of the deceased was crucial. The sons held a watching 
brief to see that their compound was not inherited by a sister’s son 
disliked by their father or a person they considered might squan- 
der its resources. The consultative voice was decisive and its rejec- 
tion could have lasting repercussions ; sons and widows could refu- 
se to accept the lineage choice and choose any close member of 
the matrilineage of the deceased as father and husband. In a case 
where thé choice met the approval of the children and widows, the 
eldest son handed over the sacrificial cup and they all drank wine 
from it given to them by the new heir. The new heir acted as 
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father’ when he looked after the children and widows he-had 
inherited. If he failed in his duties by not assisting them, they were 
free to pay allegiance to any lineage member of the deceased’s 
matrilineage. 


In the succession process, preference was given to brothers over 
sister’s sons. In fraternal succession a man merely assumed con- 
trol of his brother’s compound, property and widows as soon as 
the mortuary rites were over. There was no ceremony endorsing 
his claim and he did not bear the title nzhindo (lit : the eater of a 
house). When a sister’s son was chosen to succeed a mother’s bro- 
ther, there was a special ceremony performed in the presence of 
the sub-clan, villagers, children and widows of the deceased. The 
sister’s son was chosen with the approval of not only the deceased’s 
sons but it was also the wish of the deceased. Before the instal- 
lation, the formal approval of the father of the nzhindo was also 
sought. The successor was presented to the public when he danced 
in the open court yard to the cheering and singing voices of his 
’sons and onlookers. If the successor was politically important 
either in holding the village headship or in having favours from the 
king, the new heir would go to the palace after his installation 
with gifts aecolyanies by his sons and not by members of his li- 
neage. 

The succession pattern also held good for the royal lineages. 
The foyn was always succeeded by a brother and in the event of 
no brother, the eldest in the group of sisters’ sons was installed. 
This matrilineal succession was practised by the following clans 
Ekwu, Itinala, Achaf, Ambena, Ndowum, Ndotitichia, Njinasung 
(some lineages), Mbeba, Nggu, Ndokang, Egayn, Wambong while 
Kijem and some lineages of Njinasung followed patrilineal succes- 
sion. Most of these clans have lineage connections in the neigh- 
bouring chiefdoms that have also matrilineal institutions. In the 
Fungom and Aghem areas many of the groups have matrilineal 
institutions, namely Fungom itself, Mme, Nyos, Kung, and a majo- 
rity of the Aghem federated groups. 


The fact that people put emphasis on patrilineal or matrilineal 
institutions these were so mixed up in the Fungom-Wum-Kem- 
Mankon areas, and that there were fast changes taking place at the 
end of the nineteenth century, indicates that there was competi- 
tion between the two strategies and their comparative advantages. 
The whole stretch of the country running from Fungom to Man- 
kon with Mambila and Nkambe (Mambila and ’Kaka’) inclusive 
had matrilineal institutions. The latter was the last to engage in 
long distance trading and therefore to retain its matrilineal insti- 
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tutions. We think these were probably universal in the Grassfields 
a few centuries before. It could be demonstrated by comparative 
kinship terminologies, the way Morgan did it for American 
Indians. We have no doubt about the whole Mbam-Nkam group 


anyway. 


Therefore we would assert that patrilineal and matrilineal insti- 
tutions are two different ways of allocating rights to people and 
things. Each of them has its own advantages and thrives best in 
different socio-economic environments. This is a matter of great 
interest because it shows that people shape their institutions to 
suit their needs and not just blindly obey tradition, whatever the 
tradition may be. For example the Kom in modern times, are 
putting more and more emphasis on patrilineal institutions becau- 
se husbands are more and more willing to pay a larger bridewealth 
for their wives, provided they can secure fuller rights on their 
offspring, and see their sons succeed them and inherit all their pro- 
perties. This topic, however interesting, may be too complicated 
for this introductory book, and must be left aside for the specia- 
list. 


3. Bum : Foundation, growth and economic specialisation 


Bum is a high tableland with low hills interspaced with deep ra- 
vines and valleys. Its attractive position seems to have made it a 
cross-road for many groups in the nineteenth century. The gra- 
dual occupation of the region by a number of minor groups - 
Sawe, Saf, Nfat, Mbamlo, Mungong, Mbuk and Fio, was followed 
by a temporary disruption by raiders from the north. The arrival 
of Bum in the area appears to have been the last population mo- 
vement, if oral traditions are to be trusted in this matter. Linked 
with the Mbiribwo derived chiefdoms of the Nkambe plateau, 
Bum historical traditions bring them from Mbiribwo to Nkol, and 
finally to Ngunabum, the temporal capital. They wandered out of 
Nsungli territory on the present western borders of Nso, through 
Djottin and finally took up residence in the fertile valley of the 
Kimbi River on land given to them by Sawe. Sawe stand in a 
special relationship to Bum and assists in the installation of Bum 
rulers. Sawe also occupies a position of pre-eminence among the 
sub-chiefdoms of Bum. The traditions assert that Nkol, Din and 
Djottin were all creations of princes of the same leaders who 
founded Ngunabum. 


The consolidation and expansion of Bum was not a systematic 
process. Its influence was constantly being checked by sporadic 
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Fulani raids or by Kom harassment for some economic interest. 
Bum was able to weld together through friendly means or other- 
wise small groups such as Saf, Mbuk, Mungong, Mbamlo, Nfat and 
Fio. Bum protected its resources by keeping the highland villages 
of the Nkambe plateau off its ground. The Bebbe Kette were 
beaten off for poaching game on Bum land. The raid was carried 
out at the request of the Ndumbo (Mbembe) who were campaign- 
ing against the Bebbe Ketté. This expedition ended in another con- 
flict. between the Bum and the Benchami people. On their way 
back the Benchami people asked for a share of the spoils taken 
from the Bebbe Kette. The Bum refused and a fight broke out that 
ended in the death of the Bum ruler. The people of Bum returned 
home, organised themselves, came back and annihilated the Ben- 
chami group. Another disastrous expedition to the Misaje area also 
resulted in the death of Yundi, a Bum chief. He was killed by the 
Ben while the Bum were mounting their operation to subjugate 
the Nchanti, Kibo and Lassin. During the reign of Tam, Bum gave 
protection to another group of villages fleeing from the harass- 
ment of more powerful states such as Kom and Nso. Tam helped 
Fang resist Mme and Din sought the assistance of Bum against Nso 
and the Fulani. 


The description of war organisation and weaponry may throw 
light on the nature of warfare not only in the region but generally 
on the situation in the northwestern Grassfields. In military terms 
the chief was called formi ; he was responsible for the safety and 
protection of his people. He had a frontier guard of 21 men called 
isagwe who were drawn from all the quarters of Bum and chosen 
for their valour and common sense. These wore small caps with 
feathers and black or very dark cloth, and were armed with dane 
guns. Their main mission was to protect the borders, and give 
warning to the chief of any hostile movement across the border or 
of the appearance of an enemy. In case of any attack a horn was 
blown and all the able-bodied men had to abandon whatever they 
were doing, arm themselves, and proceed to the place where the 
horn was being blown with the least possible delay. The formi 
would leave the palace and proceed in the direction of the threa- 
tened attack. The horn accompanied him and all late arrivals 
followed the sound of the horn and joined the force which had 
been mobilised to defend the country. 


A number of weapons were used in pre-colonial Bum. There was 
a pointed stick with the point hardened by fire which was em- 
ployed as a jabbing weapon or as a throwing weapon, according 
to the circumstances. With the introduction of iron, iron-headed 
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spears, arrows, and knives were included in the weaponry. The 
warrior protected himself with a shield, rectangular in shape and 
made of light wood 22 inches long and 10 inches broad. The shield 
was slightly curved in the centre and was supported on a wooden 
Strut or handle which ran the whole length of it. The framework 
was covered with finely plaited strong grass fibre. Towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century, these weapons were comple- 
mented by the gun that reached the area from the Benue markets. 
The dane gun was the ordinary flint-lock muzzle-loading type. 
Over the breach was fitted a guard of antelope skin or goat skin 
and the stock was covered with brass-headed tacks and the barrel 
bound at intervals with brass and copper wire. When Bum was 
raided again in 1870 dane guns which were already in circulation 
were effectively employed. Tam helped the Fang with his dane- 
gunners to resist the Mme incursion. It must be noted that higher 
levels of violence in the nineteenth century called for diversified 
weaponry and created a large market for guns imported from the 
Atlantic coast via the Benue and Bamenda plateau. 


Towards the end of the 19th century the population of Bum 
and its tributaries was roughly 3500. It was relatively scanty for a 
144 sq. mile area. The depopulation process brought about by the 
Kom and Fulani raids must have been violent and severe. The area 
was raided thrice by Kom, not only for territorial acquisition but 
also in search of human resources and manpower. Some Bum tra- 
ditions maintain that the Kom border villages of Bolem, Aduk and 
Mbo were created after the Bum people had been displaced from 
the land. Kom raided the area three times, and twice when they 
were still at Ngunabum and once at Lagabum. These raids took 
place in the reigns of Mbangaké, the sixth ruler, and Tam the 
seventh fon. The last attempt to subjugate Bum occured in the 
1890s and as local accounts have it, in the years when Nsangou’s 
head was taken in battle by the Nso. Although the physical con- 
dition of Bum’s fighting men kept the Kom out and made them 
withdraw across its frontiers, a state of armed hostility persisted 
as the military lodges of Aduk and Bolem harassed isolated farms 
and took away women slaves. According to Kom sources, Foyn 
Yu was planning a major offensive on Bum and Mme when he was 
distracted by the invasion of his kingdom by the German expedi- 
tionary forces whose efforts, started in August 1904, ended in Ja- 
nuary-February 1905. In order to avoid further destruction and 
bloodshed the Germans had to sign a peace pact with Yu who 
would not accept defeat. 
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Just after their alleged settlement at Ngunabum, Bum was raid- 
ed by mounted horsemen during the reign of its second ruler. The 
raids were further intensified in the subsequent reigns. Ngunabum 
was devastated ; the people were scattered and a number of them 
taken into slavery. The capital was moved to Lagabum by a prince 
named Tam who became chief after the interregnum following the 
death of Mbangak6. The people took up residence on the rocky 
hill-top capital overlooking Fonfuka, the inland port and chief 


trade-centre linking the Grassfield markets to the Benue trade cen- 
tres. 


The growth of Fonfuka as an important trade centre gave Bum 

a geopolitical significance. It exploited its strategic economic 
position since it lay on the trade route to Takum and the Benue 
markets. Treaties of friendship were maintained with Nso, Mbot, 
Ndu and with most groups on the plateau. Blood alliances with its 
closer neighbours were revived and strengthened especially with 
Fang, Din and Kom. Although oral traditions seem to portray hos- 
tile relations and conflicts, we must assert here that this was not 
without constant exchange of ideas, institutions and material cul- 
ture. Trading continued to progress among the people of the 
region, although from time to time, such economic efforts were 
disrupted by sporadic conflicts. Many Kom people had trade 
friends in-Bum with whom they exchanged goods flowing in from 
‘the Takum and Benue areas, with those produced locally. These 
trade friends in Bum linked the Kom to the northern markets and 
supplied them with scarce commodities. Marriage alliances were 
also the outcome of such trade links. In the light of this, global 
conflict between chiefdoms must be understood as constituting a 
Specific phenomenon from the individual alliances. However, we 


must not imagine that groups were constantly at each other’s 
throat. 


Bum appears to have been in contact with traders from the 
north of the Kentu region. Its traders were well-known in the 
Grassfields for the diffusion of Jukun or Wukari cloth, salt and 
other commodities. When Zintgraff passed through Bum in 1889, 
he observed that the people were not surprised by his arrival and 
were ready to trade. The prosperity in contrast to the surrounding 
groups by 1898 when Moseley visited the area again, was, to a 
great extent, due to its strategic trading position and its previous 
contacts with the Benue markets long before the arrival of Euro- 
peans in the region. The Hausa and Jukun traders were well-known 
in. Bum area. By the end of the nineteenth century, Bum’s econo- 
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mic position and importance was quite evident judging from their 
trading contacts with the rest of the Grassfields. 


Its population was also engaged in livestock keeping, agriculture 
and mat-making. At the beginning of this century there were 851 
men involved in livestock rearing and agriculture. Its kola trade 
appears to have been the most important. Fonfuka was the centre 
linking Nso, Oku and Kom to the Kentu and Takum kola markets. 
Bum was visited by traders from Nso, Mbembe, Kom and Oku 
who brought their kola to sell to traders from the Benue regions 
visiting Bum. Besides Bum traders also visited the kola producing 
chiefdoms in order to exchange cloth and salt for kola. 


The oil-producing villages of Kung, Fang and Koshin traded 
their oil with Kom and Oku for kola which was transported to 
Katsina Ala and Takum where salt and cloth could be obtained. A 
thousand kola nuts were exchanged for a large drum of oil. Bum 
also obtained oil from these villages. Later on, during the colonial 
period, the kernels bought from them were sold in northern Nige- 
ria or in Nkongsamba. 


The political organisation of Bum was unlike that of its power- 
ful neighbours, Kom. Bum was organised into villages whose heads 
(abitek) exercised considerable autonomy in the management of 
village affairs. There was little reference by the paramount leader. 
The abitek controlled public works, and presided over open moots 
that-handled disputes. He was assisted by family heads in political 
and ritual functions. Each village had its regulatory society that 
assisted the village head in the maintenance of public order. 


The clans were dispersed patrilineal units with lineages which 
were predominantly four to six generations in depth. All the clans 
were Classified into two main categories : the alung clans and the 
atshinawut clans. The alung clans were the descendants of the ori- 
ginal migrants from the Mbot area. These were closely linked with 
the foundation of the Bum dynasty. The atshinawut clans were 
the clans of the commoners who did not share in the royal pres- 
tige. These clans came to join the Bum alung clans after establish- 
ment. The ruler was always chosen from among the close members 
of the alung- connected lineages, and unlike other chiefdoms in 
the region, the ruler was chosen patrilineally, usually the son of 
the deceased ruler. 


The palace, which was the centrifocal point of both ritual and 
political life, was the seat of the most important associations ; the 
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tut meeting house, the hunting lodges (fumbain), military lodges, 
the senior lodge of the women’s association ({shong), the princes’ 
society (nggili) and kwifon, the regulatory society, and finally the 
royal mausoleum. The heads of these associations were chosen and 
endorsed by the chief who was assisted in the discharge of his 
duties by hereditary officers."Ndatut was the most important of 
these societies. It had eight hereditary male officers, all of the 
alung status. The ndatut which had its dialectical variations in the 
region (nsem in Saf, Yegong in Ngong) was a conciliar corporate 
group which controlled Bum affairs, protected the fertility and 
health of the people, livestock and crops, and expiated for acci- 
dental deaths. Formerly, guinea-corn sacrifices and disputes were 
handled by the ndatut. Since the profileration of kwifon in the 
area, witchcraft, treason, murder and treasonable adultery have 
been placed under its close jurisdiction. Other persons could join 
the ndatut including a prince of Bum, the chief of Sawe and 
Mbamlo and anyone from Bum proper who had paid a fee of four 
goats, two fowls and a drum of palm wine. 

Njito was an important office and title which was conferred on 
the chief’s closest adviser. Once appointed, njito could not be re- 
moved from office. He was the most senior officer in the realm ; 
he acted as king-maker at installation rites which usually took 
place in the mdatut in the presence of the most senior members of 
the royal lineage and the chief of Sawe. The fon and njito received 
the assistance of the inner council of kwifon (nda-tshum) in the 
exercise of their functions. The nda-tshum_ was the second most 
important state council after nda-tut. It handled matters affecting 
peace and war ; it punished criminals, and was also responsible for 
initiating the decision-making process which ended up in nda-tut 
for ratification or confirmation. A majority of its members were 
cf retainer status and could fine the chief but could not depose 
him. 

The most influential person in the Bum polity was usually an 
elder of the generation of the ruler’s father. He was the head of 
the royal lineage and a member of the ndatut as well as the chief 
officer of the nggili society. He also acted as the priest in charge of 
the royal mausoleum ; he arranged the marriages of princesses and 
assisted at installations. His position was similar to that of Bobe 
Abo in Kom who was the titular father of Kom rulers. Other 
blood royals were endowed with wealth symbols by the fon such 
as raffia stands and wives, and were allowed to settle anywhere in 
Bum. They were permitted to engage in the free trading system 
that characterised Bum towards the end of the 18th century. 
These royals were however, required to pump part of their wealth 
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into the royal coffers, through gifts and payments of fees to gain 
membership into the most prestigious associations. 


Besides the institutions at the centre, each village was allowed 
to operate its own nda-tsham, a local war club. This club was res- 
ponsible for the security and general welfare of the village. From 
these local clubs thirty outstanding warriors of commoner-status 
were selected to become retainers of kKwifon and they joined the 
nda-assugwe (kwifon lodge). The mesugwe (lit. the mother’ of 
asugwe)’was actually an inner council of five, appointed by the 
nda-tshum. These five were consulted in times of war. Mesugwe’s 
leader was a clairvoyant and able to forewam people for impend- 
ing danger. This leader also stressed the need to protect the an- 
cestral values passed down. 


4. The historical traditions of the Fungom village chiefdoms 


Fungom is a Chap village chiefdom which became the head 
quarters for the Native Authority and Court for 21 villages during. 
the British colonial rule. Fungom was the principal chiefdom 
whose name was adopted for a number of chiefdoms claiming the 
same origin or which lay in the vicinity of Fungom. These villages 
fall into six groups : the Chap group (Fungom itself, Mme, Kuk, 
Nyos and Fang) ; the Isu-Furu-Mashi Kentu group ; the We-Jua- 
Munkap group ; the Koshin group and finally the Kunabe group 
(Munken, Mbele, Missong, Mufu, Mashi and Mundabi). Most of 
these claim to have come from the direction of Banyo while others 
point to the Kentu region. The linguistic evidence (they all speak 
related languages) make both very unlikely. 

The whole of the Fungom area was plundered by mounted 
horsemen. These were Chamba raiders established around Takum 
‘who are-often referred to in the area as the Gainyi. They entered 
the area from the direction of Bum. Rumours of their approach 
led to the dispersal which occured around the 1840 and 1850s. 
After plundering Bum and burning Mbamlo the horse men scat- 
tered and killed many Munken. The Munken are reported to have 
rallied and fought back the raiders. Kung was also attacked and 
they were forced to take a more defensive position on the hills. 
According to traditions collected in the area, the Chap united 
themselves, and fought and defeated the raiders at the battle of 
Nyos. Most of them were forced to retreat through Bum while 
others went through Isu to Gayama. There is no evidence to show 
that Isu was devastated as the raiders were retreating but there is 
evidence to show that on a return from Isu, they attacked We and 
the We were badly beaten. Apart from this conflict which is easy | 
to substantiate and occured in the closing years of the nineteenth 
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century, many of the historical traditions and much of the data on 
the cultural evolution of the region is based on very thin evidence. 
In order to appreciate the traditions that have become the 
social charter of these groups, we shall treat each group sepa- 
rately. 


The Chap Group : The chiefdoms that comprise the Chap group 
include Fungom, Mme, Nyos, Kuk and Fang. They assert that they 
arrived in the region as part of the same migration movements that 
brought the Kom, Isu and Bafut to the northwestern Grassfields. 
Their traditions, contradicted by the linguistic data may reflect 
political alliances and mutual exchange of institutions. They claim 
they travelled south through Oku and Achain and finally settled 
definitively south of Bum. They further hold that they settled with 
Isu and Bafut at Ndewum near Nyos. The founder of Mme and 
Fungom, and his followers are said to have been the first to break 
off ; Bafut would have followed next, then came Nyos, Kuk and 
Fang. The exact order of dispersal from Ndewum is uncertain and 
unimportant but what needs to be retained is that the Chap came 
from the direction of Nso, crossed Kom and settled at Ndewum. 
It is from there the different groups left in search of more suitable 
settlements. 


The Fungom chiefdom was founded after the chief of Mme, 
Wenge, had displaced the Kung and driven them south. Wenge 
further conquered the small village of Bu and made it a quarter of 
Fungom. Instead of returning to his palace in Mme (also known as 
Bafmeng), Wenge relinquished the chiefship of Mme to his sister’s 
son, Ako and made Fungom his domain. The present settlement of 
Fungom appears to have been founded around the 1850s. The 
Gainyi raids took place between 1840s and 1850s when Fungom is 
reported to have been already in existence, if its chief-list of ten is 
any indication. The raids took place probably after Fang had 
moved out of Ndewum. 


Although Fang is usually classified under the Chap group, they 
appear to be different from the rest. Their traditions point to a 
Widékum origin. They are an offshoot of Mbelifang, a group said 
to have come up from the Widekum forest. When Mbelifang was 
forced to move from its original site near Bafut, the Fang broke 
away from the main group as a consequence. Some came north 
and were subdued by Nyos only to regain autonomy and indepen- 
denice under German administration. Those who had migrated 
north settled at Ndewum and trom there moved to Fum near 
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Nyos. The Fangs met the other Chap groups and later moved 
away. When they tried to assert their independence from Nyos, 
they were crushed ; some moved back to Mbelifang and others 
went to settle near Wum. 


The Kunabe Group : It is a composition of five villages, namely 
Aba (Belo), Bijong (Missong), Munken (Bensa) and Memfa (Nusa). 
These maintain that they came from the west of the Limbum- 
speaking region on the Nkambe plateau, across southern Bum via 
Achain in Kom to Nyos. The Bensa broke away from the group 
and went in search of palm stands ; Ndabile took shelter in Misaje. 
Munken, and offshoot from Missong, is considered the ancestral 
village by Mufu, Mbamlo and Mundabi. 


The We-Jua-Munkap Group : It is a group whose members are 
closely related linguistically and culturally. Their traditions have 
many common features. The Bunaki villages (Munkap and Buk- 
pang) arrived in the area from Bebbe Jato in Mbembe. Munkap 
is related to Mashi and Nser who assert they also came from 
Mbembe. The We chiefdom to the east of the Aghem federation, 
maintains that they came from the direction of Banyo. They 
appear to be originally a member of the Baminyam Tikar popula- 
tion movement that moved west and took up temporary residence 
on the present site of the Bamenda Gevernment station. Accord- 
ing to another version they travelled half way with the Chap and 
separated en route after leaving Banyo. After a brief stay in Men- 
dankwe, they moved out as far as Bafut before they eventually 
moved north through Wum to their present site. 


The We maintain that the Jua village broke away from them 
shortly after reaching the present We territory. According to Jua 
sources, We and Jua were founded by two-half-brothers, Funta 
(elder) and Kumbok (the younger). These basic claims to historical 
connections and kinship ties may be justified by linguistic analysis. 
This holds good for all the groups in the area. The Zhoaw, the 
neighbours of We, are said to have come from the direction of 
Bafut. They wandered as far as Essimbi, and from there to Wum 
where they found the area already accupied by We. The Zhoaw 
met the Upkwe, the original settlers on their arrival. These were 
later driven away by the Aghem. Some of the Upkwe moved to 
Isu while others were integrated into the Aghem federation. 


The Isu-Furu-Mashi Kentu Group :In 1927 Isu had ten wards four 
of which asserted they came from Ndewum while six claimed a 
Kentu heritage. The four wards met others after travelling west 
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from Ndewum. They merged to constitute present Isu. One cha- 
racteristic of the Chap group is that they are matrilineal while the 
Isu are patrilineal. According to Fungom traditions patrilineal in- 
stitutions were adopted by Isu and Bafut after the dispersal from 
Ndéwum. The Supong (Munfung) village is an offshoot of Isu. It 
was created by a hunting party that could not return home after a 
hammock over the Katsina Ala had given way. The Furu and Ma- 
jong villages were established by settlers from Nigeria. 


The Kung and Koshin Groups : The Kung claim they accompanied 
the Munken on their westward movement, settled at Ngunakung 
near Fungom and the Munken abandoned them and travelled 
further north. It was under the pressure of Wenge, the Mme leader, 
that Kung was obliged to abandon Ngunakung and to take up resi- 
dence where they are found today.:Kung in the course of time 
absorbed the Mbo-and Elung villages, all of Munken stock. The 
villages of Zhoaw and Ngun were conquered. by Jua and only later 
placed under Kung by the Germans. 

Koshin have no connection with Kung but they were allies in 
war. They came through Kom to Bum, left a portion of their peo- 
ple at Sawe and finally settled in the land belonging to Kung- 
Munken in order to avoid Bum domination. 


Although the historical traditions of these northwestern Grass- 
field people express a social charter rather than a historical reality, 
‘they. do reveal a basic element of their unity. These traditions 
attempt to recast probable events of a remote past placed in a 
framework that permits an easy retention. Their related languages, 
their cultural unity and similar traditions continue as living wit- 
nesses showing that they belong to an old stock of population that 
has occupied this area for many centuries, if not millenia. 


The area dealt with in this chapter raises a puzzling problem : 
together with the Wum area it was far less densely populated than 
the rest of the Western Grassfields. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Fungom-Isu-Wum region, together with the Middle 
Metchum valley, totalled approximately 20.000 people for nearly 
1900 square miles — only one third of the average population den- 
sity of the Western Grassfields as a whole at the same date. 


Il is all the more puzzling in view of the fact that the area has 
the richest volcanic soils of the whole Western Grassfields, and was 
hardly disturbed by the external raiders in the nineteenth century. 
Communications with the Katsina Ala and Benue regions are good. 
Local resources (in palm-oil, iron-ore, raffia bushes, wood, water, 
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wildlife) are excellent. Given the economic potentialities of the 
area, one would expect a much higher population density. We do 
not have any explantation for this state of affairs. But we would 
like to take the opportunity to point out two things : Firstly, de- 
mography, that is, the study of population, is a very important 
aspect of history. Societies cannot be the same if people are. thick 
or thin on the ground, or increasing or decreasing in number. Se- 
condly, the variable affecting the demography of a given popula- 
tion are very complex : nutrition, health practices, pathology, 
infant mortality, fertility, political and social conditions, econo- 
mic potentialities, climatic changes, patterns of population move- 
ments, warfare, external raids and the slave trade. All these varia- 
ble as the word implies, may change from one period to the next, 
and may change both ways. We must avoid any kind of assump- 
tion and cliché in this respect : population growth was by no 
means automatic in the past. With infant mortality averaging 50 % 
(that is, one out of two children died before puberty), with the 
permanent threat of epidemic and endemic diseases, the equili- 
brium between deaths and births was fragile and could easily be 
upset one way or another. This is why it was so important to have 
as many children as possible — a mentality that now dies very 
hard, despite the completely different conditions under which we 
live. We must also avoid thinking that, in the past, population 
growth led to famine, warfare or migration. It may occasionally 
have been the case, but most of the time, population growth was 
accomodated and accompanied by economic development and 
did not have any disturbing effect. 


We cannot comment on all the aspects of the questions raised 
here. Let us select only one : health practices, Grassfields people 
were of course aware of their importance. Despite the belief that 
many diseases or deaths resulted from social misbehaviour (such 
as witchcraft, neglect of one’s ancestors, in-laws or descendants), 
people thought that health problems had to be treated in their 
own right, and precautions had to be taken to avoid them. Health 
practices depended on three institutions : the household, the medi- 
cine man, and the chiefdom authorities. In the household, people 
knew how to treat minor ailments : burns, jiggers, a twisted ankle, 
colds, stomach and head-aches, how to keep the mosquitos away 
by having the fire inside the house, and so on. Children were 
delivered at home, and the pregnant woman was attended by a 
few experienced kins-women or neighbours. Ailments which were 
beyond the competence of the household were referred to medi- 
cine-men. These were usually distinct from the diviners (or Ngam- 
be-man) and knew how to treat wounds and fractures, to pull out 
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teeth, and to cure various diseases with herbs, barks and minerals. 
Their art is still successfully practiced and may become more and 
more officially incorporated into Western medicine. Lastly, chief- 
dom institutions kept an eye on the health of the whole communi- 
ty, prohibiting visits to villages affected by epidemics by putting 
the prohibition signs of the regulatory saciety on the paths leading 
to those villages and by making public announcements. They 
ostracised lepers, and disposed of the carcasses of dead animals. 


The history of human pathology in Africa is so little known 
that we cannot even make any guess as regards the low population 
densities of the Wum-Fungom area. In conclusion, suffice it to 
say that they may be due to a variety of causes : health problems, 
lack of economic opportunities despite all the local resources, 
endemic warfare, population drift towards economically booming 
areas such as Bum and Kom or a combination of all. 


5. The northwestern Grassfields : A socio-cultural continuum 


The chiefdoms of this area with Kom and Aghem inclusive, 
are characterised by the presence of matrilineal institutions 
juxtaposed with patri-groups, most of which speak dialects or 
languages with slight variations. Whether their matrilineal prac- 
tices were original or adopted, is not the scope of this present 
section. Our main purpose here is to review the socio-cultural 
practices as they can still be found today. Regarding matrilineal 
institutions, we must assert that the traditions of Mme, Fungom, 
Kuk, Nyos, Aghem and Kung make no allusions to a change from 
matrilineal to patrilineal practices or vice versa. Some of these 
chiefdoms with matri-clans claim some historical connections with 
chiefdoms having patri-groups. For example the Chap assert they 
came from Ndobo or Tikar along with the Isu, We and Bafut. The 
latter have patrilineal institutions while the former have matri- 
clans. All of them speak similar languages. This situation poses a 
serious historiographic problem beyong the scope of this work. 


All these chiefdoms, whether they put.more emphasis on the 
patrilineal or on the matrilineal side, have similar socio-political 
and religious institutions. Kwifon which is widely spread in the 
western Grassfields was introduced into the region in the late 19th 
century. It was superimposed by the Meku people who began by 
diffusing it in Mme, thence to Fungom, and finally to other areas. 
In the Bunaki chiefdom kwifon had no political importance, and 
was not even a palace institution. It was owned by the ward head 
of Babiaka who acquired it from Babungo in the late nineteenth 
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century. The functions of kwifon throughout the region consisted 
in the mobilisation of the princes in support of the chief; through its 
medicine and impersonality, it punished and coerced without any 
fear of misfortune for the spilling of brother-blood ; it also dispos- 
ed of witches, and its masks, nko (terror mask), nakang and mabu 
(herald mask) had mortuary functions. The administration of 
sasswood to suspects was a public affair carried out by a specialist, 
while it was done in Kom and other places by the inner lodge of 
kwifoyn. 


The chiefs throughout the region were usually assisted in their 
functions by their ward heads (kpeate) especially in the prepara- 
tion and use of protective medicine. The ritual was initiated by the 
fon in the ndea-tso and repeated by the lesser local lodges in the 
various wards. The chief and his ward heads closely collaborated 
in the prevention of the evil influence known in Kom as meso 
which was capable of extracting the essence of things. In the 
Bunaki village the chief (nkung) was assisted by four hereditary 
heads (nggir). These were also members of the ntso-ntshu, the 
main organ of government over which the chief presided. People 
paid a fee of 10 goats, 5 cocks, 4 hens, and 20 pots of wine in 
order to become members of the ntso-ntshu. Its members had the 
collective claim to the right foreleg of all animals killed in the 
chiefdom except the leopard which was a royal monopoly. The 
ntso-ntshu was responsible for the settlement of disputes and the 
lévying of fines, while cases of murder were dealt with by the 
respective families. A murderer was usually ostracised by his own 
family. The family would invite him to commit suicide, and if he 
committed it, purification rites were performed by the ward head 
of Babiaka. This ritual was also performed for infertility in women 
but was accompanied in this instance by a sacrifice of a black dog 
at a stream. This ritual performance was common among the Fun- 
gom, We, Befang, Fang and Aghem. 


The ntshu lodge which was popular. in Bunaki had its varia- 
tions in the region. It was an ordeal house that administered the 
bark concoction (antuna) to suspected criminals. The ancestral 
cult in most chiefdoms in the area had special sanctuaries known 
as nchu. It came under the control of the chief or direct descen- 
dant of his. Membership was largely hereditary although some per- 
sonalities could offer a high price of 75 goats in order to have 
access to its memberships. The merbership fee was 75 goats in 
Isu, and was as low as one goat in Mme. Mashi and Fang groups 
adopted the nchu institution from the Tikar derived groups of the 
area. All the members of nchu were usually obliged to pay a mini- 
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mum fee before being allowed to enter the nchu house. The initial 
fee in Isu was 8 goats. Complete payment gave each member the 
right to share game from hunts and to drink from a buffalo horn. 
His complete integration was crowned by anchu dance only after 
all payments had been made. With the exception of small villages 
across the Katsina Ala (Badji, Furu and Nkangnkang) which do 
not possess the nchu society, all the other chiefdoms still have it. 
Although Badji and Furu-Nkangnkang do not possess it, they have 
societies which perform similar functions. 


In most groups in the regions, payments into societies were 
made by instalments. Regarding the nchu society a member whose 
office had to be inherited by a son, began to pay the fees for him, 
who on the death of his father would pay only an additional fee 
of 8 goats, or would continue from where his father had stopped. 
This is very common in Isu where a man could even introduce his 
brother into the society with initial:payments. Nchu was both a 
religious and a convivial club. Members could enrich themselves 
from the fees and game. In some areas, meetings were held thrice 
a year at its shrine within the palace precincts. Nchu had actually 
two shrines that fulfilled different functions. In one of these mem- 
bers entered naked and secret deliberations took place. It was in 
this shrine that prayers were said to ensure plentiful harvest, 
increased fertility in women, and a successful hunting season. 
Libations were.also poured by the chief down a hole constructed 
in the floor. As it was an inner circle, its members discussed in 
their lodges matters of great importance. It was in this shrine that 
decisions to go to war were taken. The second shrine was open to 
all members who sat, drank, gossiped and discussed matters of 
general interest. Even non-members had access to this lodge. 


Throughout the region the chiefdoms were territorially divided 
up into wards or quarters whose leaders were the great religious 
and political assistants of the chief. Succession to chiefship or lea- 
dership was not guided by the law of primogeniture. Among the 
groups where patrilineal institutions prevailed, the future ruler was 
usually chosen by his ageing or dying father. Once chosen, he was 
intiated into the nchu society. He could be deposed by the nchu 
society if he behaved contrary to the established customary 
norms Among the groups in which matrilineal succession was 
practised, especially the Chap group, potential rulers were the 
close male uterine relatives or successors were sought in the col- 
lateral uterine line. Among the Chap the new ruler was only ap- 
pointed when the old chief was on his deathbed. The dying chief 
would assemble his council .and discuss the succession issue. Some 
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friendly chiefs might be invited to come and hear the appointment 
from the dying chief’s lips. Even though Fungom and Mme were 
founded by the same person, the Fungom chief was never allowed 
to be present at the death-bed of a Mme chief. We notice here that 
even though succession is matrilineal, the criterion of seniority 
does not seem to apply as it does in the kingdom of Kom. Among 
the Kor. there is virtually no discussion about who should be the 
next ruler, because all the potential rulers know the order in which 
they were bor. The most senior in age is always the heir-apparent, 
and usually is appointed to the headship of Fuli while waiting to 
move to Laikom on the death of his brother or mother’s brother. 


When a chief died, for example in Bunaki, he was buried in a 
collective grave under a shrine near the ntshu lodge. In this shrine 
lived the chief's mother or daughter or sister who kept a fire burn- 
ing. As soon as a chief died in Fungom, the state council met after 
the burial in the nchu house to ratify the appointment of the 
chosen leader. Usually the nchu members seized the new ruler, 
brought him forth and had him seated on the chiefly stool. He 
was bathed and rubbed with camwood by the natum (senior wife). 
In most Fungom chiefdoms, the new ruler was led by the natum 
of the women’s society (kefap) to the installers. He was stripped 
naked, slapped and rubbed in mud, all with the intention of trans- 
mitting to him the threefold powers : fertility of women, good 
crops and successful hunting. He was bathed with water provided 
by the natum and a wreath of creeper (lor) was worn round his. 
neck. He then entered a period of seclusion lasting eight weeks. 
He slept, ate and drank in the house that sheltered the graves of 
his predecessors. The role played by the natum in the installation, 
seclusion and in the presentation of the new chief to the public 
was indicative and characteristic of these matrilineal institutions. 
In cee he. was presented to the public by the natum of Iwa 
ward. 


It was only on his emergence from seclusion that the new chief 
began to visit the palace and to pay the stipulated fees for admis- 
sion into palace associations. In Fungom and in other groups prac- 
ticing matrilineal succession, the chief was obliged to join the 
Kefap, a women’s society which could reprove, discipline and fine . 
him for inappropriate behaviour. He joined all the other male 
associations which could also sanction his behaviour. He presided 
over all palace institutions, and in Fungom he was assisted by 
seven ward heads. The great assembly house which was both an 
armoury and a sacrificial site was known as the ndea-tso (the house 
of water). It was the main Atshaf institution. In the "house of 
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water’ the chief kept his sacrificial cup and double gong. It was 
not only presided over by him but also by a person who was 
associated with the Neving clan in Kom and with the Wambong 
clan in Aghem. 


Some other institutions gave expression to the chief’s three- 
fold spheres of competence. The ntul-ntoele was a lodge for the 
promotion of fertility whose rituals were performed around De- 
cember. It was not introduced by the Atshaf chiefs but by the 
chief of Meku (Mbulom). This was predominant in Mme. The 
Ndea-ntoele sought the promotion of hunting, and its seven 
hereditary members including the chief enjoyed specific rights 
over certain portions of all game killed in the area except in 
Mbulom. All leopards went to the chief. The Meku people also 
introduced a third institution, the ndea-tsha whose responsibility 
was the preparation of pregnancy medicine. The preparation 
which took place around March was destined to attract unborn 
children to come and feed on the chief’s oil and be conceived by 
the women of the area. 


The ndea-tsham was a war society which was developed as a 
deterrent to neighbouring groups. Its members were head-takers. 
The lodge was reponsible for war and peace. In battle the members 
were provided with special medicine designed to confuse the 
enemy. In the ekpu shrine, the head-takers were purified and given 
medicine that was capable of preventing them from running mad. 
The ndea-tsham was the senior war club at the palace while the 
local wards possessed only njong societies having similar functions. 


In conclusion, we can assert that the northwestern Grass- 
fields represent a socio-cultural continuum, in so far as it has many 
cultural similarities. This could be explained in two ways that are 
not necessarily exclusive of each other : either those people share 
a very old set of common institutions that have been diversified 
by the particular history of each community, or, starting from a 
heterogeneous background (that can be expected from popula- 
tions of allegedly mixed origins), human interaction over the years 
has promoted the mutual borrowing of institutions, leading to 
a certain amount of cultural homogeneity. Most chiefs in the area 
put emphasis on matrilineal institutions (succession, inheritance, 
rights on offsprings) while the others (We, Isu) place the emphasis 
On patrilineal ones. 
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QUESTIONS 


— Describe the major events leading up to the establishment 
and the consolidation of the Kom dynasty in the middle of the 
18th century. 


— What Kom is today, is largely Foyn Yu’s creation. Discuss. 


— Show how the kwifoyn is the expression of the foyn’s secu- 
lar authority. 


— Describe the Kom matrilineal practices. 


— Analyse the economic and political situation of Bum at the 
end of nineteenth century. 


— Show how Fonfuka served as an inland port for the Grass- 
fields. 


— Describe briefly the major groups of the Fungom area. 

— What are the major puzzles of the demographic situation of 
the Fungom-Isu-Wum area towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? 


— The northwestern Grassfields is a socio-cultural continumm. 
Can this be justified ? 
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CHAPTER NINI: : 
AGHEM AND THE METCHUM VALLEY CHIEFDOMS 


Each of the areas that we have surveyed so far was characte- 
rised by a number of more or less specific features. In the case of 
each area, these allowed us to lump together a number of chief- 
doms, and to deal with them collectively. So is it in the case of 
Aghem (also known as Wum) and the communities of the Me- 
tchum valley. They formed a specific region. 


One may object that the highlands of Wum were quite diffe- 
rent from the lowlands of the valley, in climate, vegetation, and 
resources. One may also object that the people were quite diffe- 
rent : the language spoken by the Aghem is much more closely 
related to those of We, Kem and Bum than to those of the Me- 
tchum valley. There were also great differences in social and poli- 
tical organisation : the Aghem clan-heads, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, were trying to gain power and to assume the 
status and outlook of Grassfields fons, whereas the people of the 
valley had no chiefs worthy of the name, and ran their affairs 
by means of public moots gathering the whole village. 


All this is true. But what must be stressed above all is that 
those differences are precisely what make the Wum-Metchum area 
a region in its own right. After all, the hands, the head and the 
other limbs form one body precisely because they are different, 
and complement each other. We shall see in this chapter that the 
Aghem and Metchum people formed a symbiotic community. 
They exemplify a phenomenon that is found elsewhere in the 
Grassfields : the fact that different people needed each other’s 
resources and labour to survive. However, we shall also see that 
this community worked for the benefit of Aghem. The Aghem 
extracted tribute in palm-oil from the valley peoples, and in 
trading, they got the best of the deal. The valley populations, 
therefore, remained poor, in comparison to Wum. Being poor, 
they were despised, and had the low status of tributaries. This 
low status was reflected in the derogatory comments made on 
their customs. This is a typical case showing how the big and 
wealthy centres (Nso, Kom, Wum, Rafut, etc.) grew at the expense 
of their peripheries. Who paid the bill for the brightness and pride 
of those centres ? Not themselves alone. As it is today between 
‘ich and poor nations, so it was in the olden days in the Grass- 
fields. 
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1. The Aghem federation and its genesis 


The Aghem federated sections (also known as Wum) are sup- 
posed to have reached their present site coming from different 
directions. The Benue lands or the ’Munchi’ (Tiv) country is often 
referred to in their historical traditions as the remote place of 
origin. What caused their movement down south, if it is true they 
came from the Benue lands, is not clear to us. To assert that wars 
and internecine disputes motivated the population movement, 
would be entirely a matter of speculation, though such causes 
could be tme. Linguistic evidence may help to enlighten their 
historical connections with some Eenue ethnic groups. However, 
it was in a forest near Isu, that the group is said to have broken 
up into sub-groups. Ore of them went through the forest area 
west of Wum, travelled eastwards through the open grasslands 
south of Wum and finally turned north and reached their présent 
site early in the nineteenth century. The other group went 
north, then east through Fungom before reaching Wum. The 
sections of Su and Waindo have traditions which indicate they 
came from the Fitcho 12 to 15 miles north of Isu. Travelling 
under various leaders (batum) they finally arrived at the present 
site to find the Upkwa people in occupation. These original 
settlers are said to have been defeated and expelled from the area. 
Some moved to Isu while others were integrated into the Aghem 
‘federation through mutual inter-marriages. These traditions may 
be subjected to the same critique as all other similar traditions in 
the Grassfields. They are popular solutions (and as such useful) to 
puzzling problems such as problems of origin, and the rationali- 
sations of long-standing alliances and enmities. But their actual 
historical content is dubious, as they do not agree with other 
types of evidence (language distribution, economics, institutions). 


The federation was a composition of the following sections : 
Su, Waindo, Zongafu, Tsheregha, Zongeku and Waanageun. Other 
groups were created as a result of dynastic quarrels within the 
mother-sections. By mid-nineteenth century disputes within the 
Zongeku had led to the emergence of Magha. Naikom broke away 
from Su while Zonetuge was an offshoot of Waindo. It appears 
that Atwoi was also a sub-section of Waanageun. 


The occupation of the Wum area by the Aghem people led to 
a conscious effort to silence and subjugate many smaller groups. 
Essimbi was harassed around 1850 and Beba Kefang and some vil- 
lages in the Metchum valley were brought under the control of 
some batum especially the batum of Su, as we shall see shortly, 
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The federated sections grew in size through the absorption of 
additional groups. Between 1840 and 1850 the federation was also 
harassed by ’red mouth’ horsemen who made away with captives 
during the reign of Ti-Ndum, the batum of Zongeku. The social 
and political organisation of the federation had taken its present 
form when the Germans reached the area at the beginning of this 
century. 


The internal organisation of the federation was rationally- and 
functionally orientated to guarantee its political, social and reli- 
ious survival. Each section was controlled by a hereditary ruler 
batum) chosen from among the close uterine relatives. The ba- 
tum of Zongeku was the ritual head of the federation and bore 
the title Den keghem. He enjoyed 4 position of pre-eminence and 
co-ordinated the political, ritual and social activities of the fede- 
ration. As the high priest, he presided over some apotropaic rites 
and over the annual sequence of rituals which took place in Sep- 
tember and were performed to ensure fertility, success in war and 
good hunting. He was usually assisted by four batum. The good 
will and legitimacy of the four batum were tested when these 
rituals were performed. All the batum drank ’medicated’ palm wine 
which had the effect of producing harm to whoever harboured 
malice. All the Gatum had regalia which included a small bell, a 
war-knife, and a raffia-pole staff. The bearer of the title Den 
Keghem was the paramount. During the German occupation, this 
paramountcy was usurped by the batum of Waindo. The Germans 
made him the official representative of all the sections before the 
administration. The Den Keghem of Zongeku refused to perform 
the annual rituals for the welfare of the group as a sign of protest. 
This was to no avail. 


The batum of Su was responsible for the military affairs of 
the federation. As the senior military leader, his duties were to 
co-ordinate all the military clubs in order to pursue both defensive 
and aggressive war. When the federation went out to establish its 
hegemony over the Metchum valley chiefdoms, the batum of Su 
mobilised several sections, and at the end of the expedition, the 
sections shared the booty including the right to levy oil. It is most 
probably Su’s military role in the federation, that led to its control 
of several settlements in the valley. 


Each section, as we have seen, was controlled by a batum 
whose ward-heads constituted the ruling council. Each section 
enjoyed autonomy in the handling of its internal affairs although 
inter-section co-operation on military, ritual and judicial matters 
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was crucial for the survival of the federation as an entity. The ba- 
turn was usually chosen by members of his lineage including the 
natum (queen-mother) of his predecessor. The choice of a new. 
batum vas always ratified by the other batum. What happened 
during the German period is quite indicative of the Aghem consti 
tutional practice. 

In 1904 Glauning revisited Wum with soldiers who mounted 
a punitive action on the federation. The batum were arrested, 
flogged and one of them is said to have died on the spot. The villa- 
ge was burned and Muambi, the batum of Zongeku, then the ritual 
head of the Aghem federation, was arrested with two elders and 
imprisoned in Bamenda where they died. The punitive action was 
mounted, so the story goes, at the instigation or intrigue of Mbun- 
ji, the batum of Waindo, who was also interested in the position of 
pre-eminence and paramountcy over the federation. He wanted 
the Germans to replace Muambi by himself. When the Germans 
raided the federation, Mbunji’s people were not molested, an indi- 
cation of his hand in the raids. Muambi who had died, was suc- 
ceeded by Abandum. Mbunji is said to have told the Germans that 
Abandum and four other were plotting to have Mbunji replaced as 
batum of Waindo. The Germans had Abandum and four other 
batums arrested and imprisoned in Bamenda. The batum of Wain- 
do .was granted the position of paramountcy for all official affairs 
before the administration affecting all the federated sections. It 
was during tHis period that the batum of Zongeku refused to per- 
form the rituals that were supposed to protect the essential values 
of the federation. 


According to the Aghem constitution no batum could be the 
leader of his sections unless the others gave their formal approval. 
The batum of Zongeku as well as the others, was always installed 
in the presence of the four important batum (Su, Waindo, Tshere- 
gha and Zongefu). He was rubbed with camwood first by the na- 
tum of his predecessor, then by his other colleagues. His installa- 
tion took place in front of the house in which his predescessors 
were buried in a collective grave marked by a libation hole. As 
soon as his appointment was ratified, he was endowed with the 
power to provide both political and ritual leadership, and his 
compound became the centre of all associations. 


All the sections had lodges of regulatory, military and cult 
associations. The most important were the ndumi, kwife, war club, 
ndong, okam and atsong. The ndumi was the drinking lodge and 
dwelling house of the natum. [t was also the royal burial shrine. 
In it all key decisions were taken. Membership was quite elastic 
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but payment of fees was vital for admission and promotion. The 
natum was a member and assisted at all sessions except those 
sessions that handled matters related to war. When the batum 
presided over its sessions, one of his sons acted as an assistant, 
especially in the distribution of drinks. The most important mem- 
bers were those who had paid all the fees. 


Kwife, the regulatory society, reached the sections from Isu 
through Waindo. It was spread to other sections long before the 
atrival of the Germans. Only four sections had adopted kwife 
by 1890s, namely Su, Tsheregha, Zongefu and Waindo. Zongefu 
did not adopt it because it was incompatible with its role as re- 
conciler and ritual priest of the federation. Even though the kwife 
was introduced into the sections before the arrival of the Germans, 
it only developed police powers during the German occupation, 
especially when the batum of Waindo was imposed on the federa- 
tion as the leader of all the sections. The Kwife acted effectively 
in enforcing law and order or bans imposed by the batum. Although 
its various wings (mabo, ngko, likang/nekang) principally perform- 
ed mortuary functions, the police and judiciary functions became 
ingrained into its structure during the brief reign of Mbunji over 
all the sections. The Kwife continued to perform its ritual func- 
tions of preparing the crop medicine for the protection and promo- 
tion of corn growth. When this medicine was prepared, it was the 
batum’s son, the guardian of the kwife sacra who presided. It was 
prepared and distributed on farms and road junctions between 
April and August. Further sacrifices on the grave of the batum 
were also offered to ensure a good harvest. 


Although the moral order was maintained by the ndong 
whose flutes mocked adulterers and those of loose-morals, the 
judicial order was largely upheld by the batum. He was assisted by 
the ward-heads in the settlement of disputes. Witchcraft suspects 
were usually expelled from the section or they were taken to 
Essimbi where they were subjected to the sasswood trial. Mur- 
derers fled from the sections and only purification rites in the 
mbai houses in Kik, We and Isu could render them fit to return. 
On their return they were expected to pay five goats to the Den 
Keghem. Crimes involving two sections required the organisation 
of a moot of all the batum. They were invited to a site called 
kangkem, an open-air circle of stone seats. There was one at Ma- 
gha and the other in Waanageun. No one presided over the Kang- 
kem moots because reconciliation was the main objective of the 
moot. The drinking of palm wine sealed the reconciliation pro- 
cess between the two disputing sections. 
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The other associations such as okum, atshong and idua and 
war clubs only assisted in the promotion of the circulation of 
wealth among its members. Some societies demanded high mem- 
bership and promotion fees. The acquisition of wealth was ne- 
cessary for individuals to gain admission into the most prestigious 
associations. The industrial engagements and long and regional 
trade was promoted by these associations. The local people were 
engaged in the making of bags, caps and mats from raffia fibre. Oil 
drums were produced from the barks of trees and were important 
in the oil trade. Local industries satisfied the regional needs. The 
production of iron hoes, spears, axes, knives and matchets by local 
blacksmiths established an exchange system involving a variety 
of goods for iron products. 


Aghem produced raffia bags, wine; they reared goats and 
fowls, and grew groundnuts. Its position on the margin of the 
forest gave it a middleman’s role especially in the oil trade bet- 
ween the Metchum oil-producing chiefdoms and Kom. Aghem 
acquired oil from Essimbi and the Beba Befang forest through 
tribute and trade, and traded the oil with the savana peoples. 
As middlemen rather than producers of oil, the Aghem federation 
established itself firmly in the triangular trade of oil-kola-salt. 
From Essimbi and Beba-Befang, the Aghem traders obtained oil 
which they exchanged with the Kom and Oku for kola. With the 
Kola they could obtain salt and guns from the Benue markets. 
The Metchum valley chiefdoms were supplied with salt by the 
Aghem traders who also exchanged oil for hoes and matchets. 
The Aghem trade with Kom did not only involve the exchange of 
oil for kola but a great variety of products (salt and livestock) 
could also be obtained in the Kom markets. 


Kola was necessary for Aghem’s long distance trade with the 
Kasimbila and Katsina Ala markets. Aghem obtained most of its 
kola from Kom and Oku. In Kom the Aghem traders converted 
their oil into kola while in Isu, oil was exchanged for hoes, meat, 
honey and goats. Slaves were also involved in this triangular tra- 
de. Aghem also served as the terminal point for the bead, cowry, 
stool and cloth trade. 


Judging from the census made in the 1920s and 1930s, the 
population of Aghem must have been in the neighbourhood of 
5.000 at the end of the nineteenth century. Many men were 
engaged in trading. They were either part-time or seasonal tra- 
ders. The long-distance trade was only carried out during seasons 
that permitted easy travelling. Traders usually went on such 
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trade expeditions in groups. A small group of independent tra- 
ders or hired labour. would walk through Isu to Katsina Ala where 
they stayed with trade friends and converted their kola into beads, 
cloth, guns or salt. The Kom traders walked to Aghem and ex- 
changed their kola on a person to person basis. Since the exchange 
was usually carried out on individual and friendly terms payment 
could be deferred. Aghem trade with Bali and Bafut was sporadic 
and not permanent as it was with Kom. 


In Aghem there was no royal interference in the trade network. 
The Aghem batum did not play any special institutional role in 
the trade with Katsina Ala, Isu, We, Kom and Bafut. There was no 
royal monopoly, no fees, and no special permission or control. 
However, the Aghem batum controlled the trade in the Metchum 
valley. Individuals could trade with the chiefdoms of the Metchum 
valley but the Aghem royal lineages collected tributes which were 
either consumed or traded. The chiefs did not engage openly in 
trade, but they permitted junior relatives to enter into trading 
network. On the whole trade was basically organised on an indi- 
vidual or group basis with little or no royal interference. 


2. The role of Aghem in the Metchum valley 


The Metchum valley was a source of attraction to more 
powerful states on its outskirts. It was economically attractive 
to these states especially for its potential supply of manpower. 
Kom looked to the valley for the supply of oil. Bafut raided the 
area for slaves, and was Aghem’s only powerful rival to the south. 
Aghem controlled most of the polities in the valley and permitted 
its triangular trade to progress to its great material advantage at 
the expense of most polities in the valley. By late nineteenth cen- 
tury Aghem had become a centre of economic redistribution, 
receiving oil in tribute and trade from the valley and converting 
it into kola in Kom and Oku. Its iron supplies were further re- 
plenished by imports from Isu, and these iron products — spear- 
heads, hoes, matchets — were exchanged for oil in the valley. Its 
drums, produced from barks of trees, were also exported towards 
the valley as part of the oil trade. 


Livestock was also scarce in the valley. Supplies of goats, 
Sheep, fowls which reached Wum from Kom were again rechan- 
neled into the valley. In short the Aghem federation supplied the 
valley with a number of basic commodities : tobacco, hoes, spear- 
heads, salt, matchets, raffia bags, cloth and beads. In the late 
nineteenth century many batum were in partial control of the 
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following polities in the valley : Bangwi, Ngo, Befang, Aku, Ide 
(Modele), Muntung, Beuta, and Essimbi. These batum claimed 
oil tribute; Waindo collected oil tribute from Beuta, Muntung and 
Essimbi; the batum of Zongeku obtained oil from Aku, Ide and 
Befang while Su tumed also to Ide, Bangwi and Ngo for its oil 
supply. These tributary villages of the federation were referred to 
as the people of tribute (beu-ongu). 


The relationship tetween Aghem and these polities was one 
of subordination. Aghem institutionalised its domination in the 
use of the terms beu-ongu (the tribute people) and kukoho (sla- 
velike). Initially Aghem fought them in order to assert its supre- 
macy and to reduce them to tribute status. Peace treaties were 
established granting the Aghem batum the right to exact com- 
pulsory palm oil tribute, a commodity that was scarce on the 
plateau. Even though the batum and the chiefs of the valley poli- 
ties had reached a peaceful agreement on the collection of the oil 
tribute, force had to be used on several occasions in the collection 
of oil. It is reported that the batum of Waindo used to send men 
armed with spears to capture young men and women in Muntung 
and hold them ransom. The captives were only released when oil 
drums were filled with oil. Sometimes, the women captives would 
be taken to Aghem, married to Aghem men or were sold off to Isu. 


The level of violence did not reduce in the valley despite the 
fact that the chiefs had pledged their allegiance to the Aghem 
batum and were also paying an oil-tribute. Aghem warriors conti- 
nued to raid, kill and capture more people. They would go to the 
valley for a mere display of force. To avoid such a show of force 
which was usually detrimental to the polities, most wards in the 
valley began to enter into terms of trading friendship with indi- 
viduals who could keep off the raids. Rivalry between the wards 
often led to the increased exploitation by the Aghem lords. 


A peculiar situation persisted in the Bangwi polity. It had no 
collective leader. Each patrilocal ward had its landed estate con- 
trolled by its leader. The three wards had leaders chosen from 
among the close uterine relatives, and each had a specific role 
to play towards the creation of a sense of solidarity among the 
wards of Bangwi. The political and ritual functions were distri- 
buted and exercised by these three. One matrilineage was respon- 
sible for the indonno, a stone structure representing the unity of 
Bangwi ; another matrilineage possessed the ritual calabash for 
ritual sacrifices and blessings. The third had no per se cffice but 
could chose clan conclaves with ritual invocations. When the 
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Aghem batum of Su moved into this polity, he had to establish 
individual tributary terms with-each ward head and exact oil- 
tribute on a ward basis. 


The batum of Zongeku developed relations on a more friendly 
basis with Befang. Because of his reconciliation role in the federa- 
tion, Zongeku could not afford to exact oil-tribute by using force. 


The friendship terms came to a climax when Befang people 
wanted to move to Zongeku. A free exchange of salt and oil went 
on between the two. Befang also helped to return the Bangwi 
people who had escaped to avoid palm-oil tribute. Befang was 
also a stop-over for Aghem traders on their way to Aku. On the 
whole the Aghem’s presence in the Metchum valley was unde- 
niable towards the end of the nineteenth century. Aghem virtually 
controlled the trade network and nothing could go in and out of 
the valley without their middlemen’s position being placed in jeo- 
pardy. Bafut to the south posed no serious threat to the Aghem’s 
dealings with the valley because it was too distant. 


3. The people of the Metchum valley 


For many centuries there were population movements in and 
out of the valley, and within it, of the kind described at the end of 
chapter one (pp. 2-6). These movements were still taking place at 
the end of the nineteenth century and had resulted in the forma- 
tion of eight independent polities (Aku, Ide (Modele), Befang, 
Beuta, Ngo, Essimbi, Okoremanjang, and Muntung). These eight 
polities spoke various related languages. While Aku and Ide under- 
stood each other freely, the languages spoken elsewhere were not 
readily mutually intelligible. They all formed a linguistic group 
distinct from the other Grassfield groups (cf chapter one) and 
somewhat distantly related (only 40 % of common basic ’Mbam- 
Nkam’ vocabulary). The linguistic evidence casts some doubts on 
oral histories of migrations collected in the area. According to 
these, the villages of Ngo, Muntung and Beuta (Twe) appear to 
have some connections with Aghem. Five polities point to Wide- 
kum as their ancestral home, and these include Ide, Aku, Befang, 
Bangwi and Okoremanjang. Their accounts assert that a group of 
migrants moved out of the Widekum forest to Beuta where seg- 
mentation took place. One group moved northwards and settled 
in the Essimbi area. Another group went off to found Befang 
followed by the Bangwi who reached the Grassfields by way of 
Meta from where they travelled east to a site on the hills near 
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Mbelifang. Further segmentation took place here, and four leaders 
of new units brought their people down to the Metchum valley 
and founded the villages of Mbelifang, Ide (Modele), Okoreman- 
jang and Batomo. These oral traditions, contradicted by the lin- 
guistic data, may be the expression of, and attempts at explaining, 
both the unmistakable unity of the Metchum valley people and 
their diversity. 


The Beba (Bazi) who are historically and linguistically linked 
with Mankon and Bafut, moved into the valley in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. They first tried to settle at Mezang 
but were pushed further north by the Meta. It was at De that the 
ancestors of Aku (Mukuru) broke away and wandered northwards 
until they reached their present site. Some who had settled near 
Bafut were conquered along with other Widekumderived groups and 
made tributaries of Bafut. The village of Bakaw was founded while 
the people were still there. The remnants of such groups as the 
Beba or Bazi, by then known as Mubadji, were driven out by 
Bafut for refusing to hand over leopard skins to the fon of Bafut. 
When they left the area and made their way north, the Bafut 
ruler sent word to Su-Wum not to allow them to settle near him. 
They tried to settle near Aku (Mukuru) hut could not. They 
eventually settled between Okoremanjang and Batomo on land 
bought by their chief for a number of shovels and axes. 


The Aghem federation made a truce with the Mubadji after 
molesting them. When the Aghem people were struck by sickness 
and death for no apparent reason, this was attributed to the 
treatment the Aghem people had given the Mubadji people. A 
feast was organised at Wum and it was attended by the Mubadji 
people. The heads taken in the conflict between Aghem and 
Mubadji, were returned to the Mubadji people. The two made a 
truce never to fight each other again. After having settled on the 
bought land, the Mubadji began to molest other groups in the 
area. They attacked Essimbi (Age) and attempted to win Batomo 
and Okoremanjang from the Aghem alliance. But Ide, which was 
a strong ally of Aghem, was never disturbed by Mubadji. 


4. Ide (Modele) and her neighbours 


The ancestors of Ide are believed to have moved into the 
valley around or between the 1840s. Their first settlement was 
Faka. Four Subsequent settlements were established and these 
nurtured competitive relations with surrounding groups. Attempts 
at suppressing such groups were daily occurences. The Aku people, 
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who are said to have travelled with the Ide, also established sepa- 
rate settlements in the valley. The two began to compete in the 
exploitation of the valley. The competition was partly motivated 
by the social ecology of their immediate environment and by the 
limitations put on their occupation. Aku was hemmed in by Be- 
fang to the east, by Okoremanjang to the south and by Essimbi 
to west. Ide tried to establish contacts and links beyond its limited 
territory. It offered an amicable atmosphere and hospitality to 
Aghem people who came in, slept, drank and hunted for game. 


Ide strengthened its position by the suppression and integra- 
tion of old settlements and new migrants. By late nineteenth 
century, Ide had succeeded in establishing a name in the valley and 
Aghem was upset by such successes. The peaceful symbiotic rela- 
tionship with Aghem was modified by the emergence of Ide as 
a threat to Aghem’s control of the valley. Aghem went to war with 
Ide to settle their problem of supremacy. For one reason or the 
other Aghem and Ide finally made a friendship treaty and Ide was 
reduced to a beu-ongu (a tribute people). 


The relationship between Ide and Essimbi (Age) was one of 
belligerency. There were frequent ambushes and killings between 
them. Essimbi established a network in the forest that put them in 
contact with the peoples of the Benue lands. This permitted 
Essimbi and Ide to be linked to the northern markets. Essimbi 
traded with Isu, exchanging oil for hoes and matchets. Ide got its 
guns, hoes and other iron goods through the Essimbi middlemen. 
As good craftsmen, the Essimbi produced fishing nets which were 
bought by Ide in exchange for women captured in the Ndo polity. 


The Beuta and Muntung, who are believed to have come from 
Widekum and to have arrived in the valley before Ide, and taken 
up residence north of Ide, also had a belligerent relationship with 
Ide. The competition was basically for land. Muntung became 
friendly with Ide through inter-marriage alliances, but Beuta and 
Ide continued to raid each other’s territory for human resources. 
On the other hand Ide was on friendly terms with Befang although 
fighting between them often occurred, but the rules governing the 
fights forbade the use of deadly weapons such as spears and mat- 
chets. Only fighting sticks could be used. 


In conclusion, we must assert that the social and political 
organisation of the polities in the valley was largely uniform and 
very much like the organisation of polities surrounding them. 
The site of each polity was often associated with the name of a 
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clan ancestress. Most matrilineages or matri-clans were dispersed 
and shallow in depth, three to four generations in the ascending 
order. It must be said again that Aghem out-classed other states 
in its control or competition over the polities in the valley. Aghem’s 
economy relied partly on its links with the valley, and its close 
trade relations with these polities went far beyond its regional 
setting, and helped to consolidate its grip on the polities of the 
valley. These polities also cherished the relationship, even though 
not always friendly, because it was through it that scarce and 
necessary goods reached the area. 


QUESTIONS 


— What are the distinct features of the Aghem-Metchum valley 
region ? 


— Discuss the genesis of the Aghem Federation. 

— How was the Aghem federation organised socio-politically ? 
-— Describe the triangular trade in which Aghem was involved. 
— What role did Aghem play in the Metchum valley ? 

— How was the peopling of the Metchum valley effected? 


— Describe the Ide’s relations with its neighbours. 
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CONCLUSION : 


THE WESTERN GRASSFIELDS AND SOCIO-POLITICAL 
CHANGE SINCE 1901 


In the preceding chapters we examined a number of basic 
elements : population dynamics (early and recent settlements), 
socio-political institutions, and economic specialisation over the 
centuries in the Western Grassfields. In short we attempted to 
show what the situation was in the pre-colonial period. This 
chapter deals with the period following European penetration and 
the subsequent emergence of nationalist movements. It is certainly 
a new era which begins in 1901 and extends to the present day as 
far as the western Grassfields are concerned. It is a period which 
is better documented and will require particular attention and 
study in depth to receive the treatment it deserves. The main 
purpose of this section is to outline the bare essentials of the 
period. 


1. The Colonial Conquest and Administration 


Before the proclamation of German sovereignty over Came- 
roon on July 14, 1884, the Grassfields were for many years not 
subject to early European exploitation. Although Cameroon 
became formally a German Protectorate (Schutzgebiet), most of 
the country remained predominantly under the control of local 
chiefs. The coastal zone continued to be subjected to a highly 
capitalized plantation industry from 1896 while the hinterland 
was left virtually undisturbed. The chiefs of the hinterland conti- 
nued to manage their affairs without undue disturbances. It was 
not until 1901 that the Germans began to establish a hold over 
the Grassfields. Zintgraff’s visits (Bali, January 1889, Bafut, 
April 1889, Kom, August 1889, Babungo, Bambui, Nkwen and 
Bali in the subsequent months) only led to the establishment of 
formal contacts and the opening up of the Grassfields to German 
penetration. The building of an imperial military station, and the 
elevation of Bamenda to a military district (Bezirk), led to the 
strengthening of the German presence and the gradual occupa- 
tion of the region. Their road infrastructure which corresponded 
to the trade routes of the pre-colonial period consisted of a 
network of wagon-tracks, and foot-paths. 


Prior to the effective control of the region by the German 


military officers, Zintgraff’s contact with it had opened up the 
areas to the exploitation of its human and economic resources. 
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It appears that manpower was the greatest asset which reached 
the coastal firms under German management. The 'Westafrika- 
nische Pflanzungsgesellschaft Victoria’ received some of its labour 
force from the Western Grassfields. For most German firms, the 
major economic potentials of the Grassfields lay in their human 
resources. When the military station was erected in Bamenda, at 
the beginning of 1902 its main objectives were to promote and 
facilitate the flow of manpower to the coastal plantations. Labour | 
recruitment supplied labour mainly to "Gesellschaft Nordwest 
Kamerun’ and to Westafrikanische Pflanzungsgesellschaft Victo- 
ria’. It took three forms : some Grassfielders volunteered their 
services to the German firms and to the imperial government ; 
penal labour was supplied from punitive expeditions or extracted 
from defeated villages and was channelled into the plantations ; 
some chiefs supplied labour under special contracts with the 
German firms. For example, the south-west region of the western 
Grassfields was subjected to human exploitation by the Bali 
tulers who had special trade relations and contracts with the 
Germans. Between 1907 and 1909 the station was at loggerheads 
with the chiefs over labour supply. Chiefs who had refused to 
supply labour were often raided by German patrols ; even con- 
tracting chiefs were also in conflict with their satellites. However, 
the station began to move away from a purely human exploitation 
of the region to a more effective policy of administration and 
economic progress. 


The station welded around it a number of local elites — head- 
men, interpreters, messengers, carriers, road foremen and domes- 
tics who became in those initial years the hallmark of the German 
administration. The mission schools prepared natives who became 
clerks, carpenters, mason, locksmiths and trained craftsmen. 
These local elites assisted the Germans in their efforts to under- 
stand, utilise and transform traditional institutions into operational 
structures subject to German law. Native crime and conflict reso- 
lution procedures were left undisturbed to handle minor cases 
except poison-ordeals, enslavement and other forms of brutal 
punishment. The customary law was administered and protected 
by the ’Schutzbrief’. The military officers toured the area settling 
outstanding disputes and receiving complaints in open-air moots 
of Chiefs and elders. From 1901 to 1912 the area was controlled 
more by military officers than by civil administrators. From 1912 
the civil administrators gradually replaced the military officers as 
increased European settlement was being encouraged. Although 
every effort was being made to have effective control, all dreams 
of a German permanent administration were shattered when the 
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Germans were defeated by a joint military effort of the British and 
French in 1915. 


The British attempt to drive out the Germans finally succeed- 
ed after initial failures, when on 22nd October 1915, the Bamenda 
station was occupied by Major Crookonden’s four companies. It 
was only by early December 1915 that steps were taken to have 
the area administered. On January Ist 1916, G.S. Podevin, the 
first British Senior Divisional Officer, reached Bamenda from 
Calabar. In order to establish an intelligence bureau and to fill the 
gap left by the German, he began to select informants, and inter- 
preters and messengers. He set out also to talk to Chiefs, calling 
them into the station. Some Chiefs, still loyal to the Germans, 
refused to respond to Podevin’s call. In April 1916, a military 
patrol burnt the recalcitrant village of Bamundum and destroyed 
the farm houses of rebellious chiefs. With a population of 414.000 
and a small staff of one lieutenant, two assistants (in Kentu and 
Ossidinge), two police men, two interpreters, 12 messengers, and 
some domestics, Podevin could not easily handle the numerous 
problems created by the removal of the Germans. Besides, he was 
cut off completely from Lagos, receiving little or no instructions, 
nor an administrative assistant from the capital. Consequently, 
many areas of the Bamenda Bezirk remained virtually unadminis- 
tered. The Germans had in the closing years of their stay a confor- 
table staff that could handle the multiple problems of the Bezirk. 
At the station in Bamenda, there were three commissioned milita- 
ry government officers, a paymaster, two N.C. Os used for a varie- 
ty of administrative duties, two medical officers, three European 
P.W.D. officers, three clerks, three interpreters, 50 messengers 
and various other grades. Their sub-stations were equally well 
staffed. They Wum sub-station had a commissioned officer, one 
N.C.O. two clerk, three interpreters and 40 messengers: The 
Agricultural station is Fumban had an agricultural officer with 
a supporting clerical staff while the Ossidinge station was handled 
by a civil officer with a detached police post supervising its unruly 
northern borders. By all standards, the Bamenda Bezirk was ad- 
ministratively well staffed during the closing years of the German 
rule, and their withdrawal posed serious administrative problems 
in the intial years of the British occupation. 


Handicapped by personnel shortage, Podevin set out to handle 
those areas where abuses and disrespect of proper order were 
apparent. He showed a greater concern for and protected the 
rights of the natives. The departure of the Germans did not end 
the recruitment of labour. By 1916 Podevin succeeded in regu- 
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lating recruitment of labour and stamped out the abuses of re- 
cuiters. Before 1916 more than 2.300 Grassfielders had been 
recruited with his assistance but the plantation management 
had not met its contracts. One hundred and fifty pounds sterling 
were still being owed to labourers. Podevin insisted this had to 
be paid before further recruitment could be made. In another 
effort to protect the interest of the natives, he insisted that the 
Deutch Mark (DM) be exchanged at a rate that would not im- 
poverish the people. The DM was finally exchanged for nine 
pence, much higher than the rate proposed by the authtorities in 
Buea and in Lagos. On the subject of taxes, Podevin further 
resisted any attempts by the Resident in Buea to increase the 
tax-rates. He opposed the move and instead proposed rates which 
were within the reasonable reach of the local people. By 1917 
he had established native courts under his supervision at Bali, 
Bagham and at Bamenda. He kept the region going despite many 
administrative problems and by 1918 he was sent an Assistant 
Divisional Officer. Podevin finally died early in November, 1918, 
in an influenza epidemic that claimed over 1500 lives that year. 


His successor was Major Grawford. He came in without an 
Assistant and was forced to close down two native courts. He 
supervised one court and a treasury at Bamenda. Bali court had 
been closed, because the ruler, dissatisfied with the treatment 
of his suzerainty claims, boycotted it. The Bagham court was 
also closed down because its members were involved in a human 
sacrifice and were all hanged. At various times in 1920, three 
Divisional Officers plus an assistant were sent up to Bamenda 
from Buea. In August 1920 Bagham was handed over to the 
French. With increased staff and territorial delimitation, many 
areas began to receive administrative visits. Widekum, Wum and 
Kentu area neglected for years were given administrative attention. 


Between 1916 and 1920 the Bamenda division (for it only 
became a province in 1949) lacked a definite administrative po- . 
licy. The few administrators sent to the region were plagued with 
numerous problems - recruiting labour for the coastal plantations, 
repatriating soldiers and civilians, evaluating enemy property 
and improving means of communications. The Resident in Buea, 
F.H. Ruxton, was guided by no definite policy in the adminis- 
tration of the area. Contradictory instructions came out of Buea 
and Lagos. The maintenance of the status quo where the chiefs 
enjoyed a certain measure of power and sat in the native courts 
was the best policy adopted on the spot. Podevin had taken ac- 
count of these problems and gradually reorganised the native 
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courts. Created on ethnic basis, these courts were staffed by native 
clerks. Retainers, regulatory societies (Kwifoyn, ngwerong, ngum- 
ba) were employed in place of court messengers and police. Poli- 
tical areas on which native administration could be built were 
plotted out : Wum (Aghem and the Metchum valley), Kom (in- 
cluding Bum), Nso, Nsungli, Bali, Babungo (Ndop area), Mo- 
ghamo and Meta. These areas were directly administered by the 
ea Officer while little power was left in ‘the hands of 
the chiefs. 


In April 1922 the Indirect rule policy was officially adopted 
for -the whole territory. The creation of native treasuries was 
advocated by the policy. All fines, fees and one-third of the 
poll-tax. proceeds were paid into these treasuries. The divisional 
officer governed the area through the chiefs, most of whom re- 
ceived stipends, especially the paramount rulers of Nso, Kom, Bali 
and Bafut. When the Indirect Rule Policy was approved by Lagos, 
the administrative officers visited the chiefdoms, informing them 
that native law and customs if not repugnant, were to be revived. 
Lieutenant Governor, Lt. Col. H.C. Moorhouse, proposed that the 
’resuscitation of indigenous forms of government, the consolida- 
tion of tribal units, the selection of the rightful Chiefs, their in- 
stallation with appropriate ceremonial, the re-establishment of clan 
councils or chief’ (Chilver, 1963 : 108) were to be the guiding 
principles. The policy did not favour the development of the poli- 
tical capacities of the natives who were expected to replace alien 
administrators. The multiplication of assessment reports per- 
mitted the administrators to develop a more rational policy con- 
ceming taxation, law and order, and the promotion of the econo- 
my. Early Assessment reports had given a wrong picture of the 
socio-political organisation of the ethnic groups in the region. 
Later assessments manifested a varied range of political systems 
including segmentary lineage organisation (Meta, Ngie, Ngwo), and 
mini-states with government and political structures (Kom, Nso, 
Bafut and Bali). A diversification in the social organisation was 
revealed in later assessment reports ; there were some ethnic 
groups with patrilineal lineage organisation while other had matri- 
clans. Such reports also ascertained traditional leadership which 
was exploited in native administration. But all the same it took the 
administrative officers time to understand the underlying princi- 
ples of ethnic organisation and to exploit them meaningfully. 
Towards the beginning of the 1930s the Divisional Officers became 
accustomed to the traditional constitutional principles guiding 
succession disputes, suzerainty claims, boundary cases, and cases 
about the possession of regalia or symbols of power. It was through 
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discussions with chiefs, village heads, councillors, and retainers 
that the administrators became acquainted with the code of tra- 
ditional mores and courtesies. 


2. The Christian Missions 


Another force in the socio-political and economic transfor- 
mation of the area were the Christian missions. The Basler Mission 
was set up first’ in Bali in 1903 followed by the creatiori of the 
Catholic mission stations in Nso (December 1912) and in Kom 
(January 1913) by the German Fathers of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. When the German Fathers left, the region was placed 
under the jurisdiction of Mgr. Plissonneau, Prefect Apostolic of 
Adamawa. With the repatriation of native Christians soldiers who 
had been interned in Fernando Po as a result of the war, most 
of the old German mission stations were reopened by these Chris- 
tian enthusiasts. who disregarded traditional authority all in the 
name of their new-found faith. Mgr. Plissonneau could not contain 
the situation and the British administrators did not sympathise 
with this French churchman. They asked for missionaries from 
Britain. In 1922 the Mill Hill Fathers of St Joseph, London, 
arrived in Cameroon and took over the services from the French 
missionaries. 


In order to promote rapid social change, schools were created 
by the missions with the financial assistance of the colonial 
administrators who looked to these schools for trained personnel. 
The first government school was opened in Bamenda in 1922 
followed by a native authority school in 1923. From 1925 the 
Basel mission schools were revived. The eastern district had two 
catholic schools by 1925. An educational officer was posted to 
the area. By 1937 there were 76 unassisted secular schools, one go- 
vernment school, six native administration schools, four mission 
assisted schools (two Catholic, one Basel and one Baptist). Few of 
these schools provided a full primary education. By 1936 only 
the Government school in Bamenda and St. Anthony’s Catholic 
School in Njinikom offered courses leading to a First School 
Leaving Certificate. However, the schools produced the literate 
men who joined the administration, but they played an insi- 
gnificant role in native administration. The policy of native admi- 
nistation was geared to using mainly the traditional elite with 
hereditary powers or those in whom the natives placed their 
confidence. In German times, missionaries were attributed spcci- 
fic regions of operations, and attempts were made to keep them 
apart. The Protestants carried out their missionary work in the 
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west and south while the Catholics occupied the east and north- 
west areas. The arrival of missionaries with a new vision of God 
and the social order, led to open conflict between the new con- 
verts and the traditional elite deeply rooted in their traditional 
beliefs and mores. 


The arrival of the Catholic priests in Nso and Kom is a case 
in point. The new converts, highly indoctrinated, were contemp- 
tuous of traditional chiefs, and showed extreme disregard of tradi- 
tional values and mores. The Christians were persecuted and mal- 
treated by chiefs and their retainers, and understandably so. Such 
aversion must not be interpreted as hatred for the Christian faith. 
Initially, the rulers of Kom and Nso had cordially welcomed the 
missionaries on their first arrival. During the German occupation 
there appears to have been no open conflict between the converts 
and the traditional elite. Even when Fr. Shanahan (later made 
Bishop) visited the region in 1920, the rulers of Kom and Nso 
asked him to reopen the German mission stations. This was a clear 
indication that they had appreciated the work of the German mis- 
sionaries. His visit was preceded by the repatriation of interned 
soldiers from Fernando Po in 1919. Between 1916 many Grassfiel- 
ders were baptised and 1500 had joined the catechumenate. These 
internes returned home as enthusiasts uncompromisingly con- 
temptuous of traditional mores. Small groups of the faithful grew 
around catechists : Paul Tangwa in Kumbo, Peter Wame in Babun- 
go, Michael Tim in Wombong (Kom). Their evangelical activities 
after their return created a serious problem for the administration. 
The French missionaries who were appointed to look after these 
Christian communities, more or less supported the behaviour of 
the converts towards their chiefs. The missionaries came to be 
regarded. as the final authority by the Christian convert. They 
questioned a number of traditional norms : the right of rulers to 
reserve girls for their households ; the right to channel their tax- 
payment to the treasury through the ruler ; the right to recruit 
pages at will. The Christians even encouraged royal wives to flee 
to the missions to learn doctrine. It is this flight that caused ~ 
widespread scandal, especially when these royal wives were co- 
habiting with some Christians. The administration was in a diffi- 
cult position because of its policy of maximum co-operation with 
the chiefs, and its approval of their conduct of affairs. This could 
not be reconciled with the basic principles of human freedom and 
choice. Besides, the Christians refused to pay their taxes through 
the chiefs but suggested they could do so through the missionaries. 
The idea was rejected by the administration for it was contrary to 
the native administration policy. 
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The relationship between the Christian and their rulers espe- 
cially in Nso and Kom was poor, and there was little dialogue 
between the two parties. The Fathers who had counselled the 
Christians not to join traditional societies, military clubs, regula- 
tory societies, and others, had replaced the traditional rulers in 
the eyes of the Christians. Since there was a complete social gulf 
between the chiefs and their Christian subjects, the Christians 
neglected the public works of the rulers because they had more 
onerous duties to fulfil at the mission : building churches, schools, 
houses for priests and catechists. In general the Catholic christians 
were more scornful of traditional ways, and wanted, and did to 
some extent, keep a distance from them. It was only in the 1960s 
that the Vatican post-conciliar spirit promoted indigenization, and 
a re-evaluation of traditional ways. But the Basel Mission coope- 
rated easily with the chiefs in their areas of influence. Christians 
were kept together by people like Johannes Asili and Jacob Shu 
who later was ordained pastor. The Basel Mission did not have any 


resident missionary until 1925. 


It can be said that the real test of the power of the chiefs came 
with the increasing militant spirit of Catholic converts who were 
prepared to reject traditional society and all that it stood for, all 
in the name of Christ and with encouragement of priests. The pre- 
colonial powers of the chiefs which were not radically modified 
by the colonial administrators, came under fire to the great em- 
barassment of the imperial servants. In the pre-colonial era, chiefs 
could take girls at will into their households as wives and servants. 
The colonial administration did little to change the situation. With 
a new allegiance, the Christians began to question such rights and 
to encourage others to follow suit. The converts again attacked the 
chiefs on the subject of forceful recruitment of pages and retainers. 
Although the colonial masters had curbed the powers of chiefs 
in some areas, especially the right to make war, enslave, and carry 
out poison-ordeals, they had not interfered with those areas the 
Christians were attacking. The administrators tolerated a number 
of things, for in fact, the chiefs exercised comprehensive jurisdic- 
tion in most disputes and shared power with them. The recognised 
chiefs became native authorities with powers to collect revenues 
for expenditure. The chief was the link between his people and 
the administration, transmitting government orders and regula- 
tions, and assisting in the maintenance of law and order. When the 
educated men and the christians began to question this power 
structure, and the whole administrative philosophy, steps were 
taken to include them. 
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3. Towards Independence 


In the thirties, attempts were made to divide the area into four 
units, that is, larger court areas were to be broken up into "natu- 
ral” units. In 1938,.there were 18 gazetted native authorities and 
four areas in which native courts were the N.A. pending reoganisa- 
tion. Mbembe area was directly administrered from Bamenda 
while the majority of chiefdoms were controlled through chiefs. 
A meagre staff supervised the 30 native courts, and most of the 
native authorities (N.A.) existed merely in theory. Meetings were 
hardly held ; they did not function regularly and lacked compe- 
tent staff of school men or teachers. The native courts and the 
native authorities were largely controlled by clerks, interpreters 
and messengers who were not usually adequately educated. There 
was an acute need to have responsible men run the affairs of the 
N.A. with the shortage of both technical and political staff, efforts 
were made to change the situation by democratising the native 
administration. This meant the attraction of the educated men 
into areas of responsibility so that they could become increasingly 
involved in the affairs of the region. 


The new colonial developmental policy between 1938 and 
1945 was geared to the decentralisation of the native authorities 
by attracting the services of the educated men and improving the 
different agricultural paqtentialities of the region. In 1942 an agri- 
cultural station and a demonstration farm were created. In 1944 
a livestock improvement station was also set up in the division. 
It is in this connection that we must consider the arrival of the 
Fulani in the area around 1910 as vital turn in the economic situa- 
tion of the western Grassfields. The Fulani who must be seen as 
another essential agent of change, brought along large herds of 
cattles into the region. Ardo Sabga arrived with over 10.000 head 
of cattle in 1916 and by 1960 there were over 200.000 head in 
the western Grassfields. As agents of change, their arrival not 
only put an end to regular hunting as a means of livelihood but 
they also brought along a major source of proteins. Ritual annual 
hunting continued for the royal households. The promotion of 
cattle rearing and subsequent increase in numbers posed. serious 
problems between the farmers and the pastoralists. One of the 
reasons for the women’s uprising in Kom in 1958 was not only to 
counteract new measures to change traditional farming methods 
but was principally because the Fulani cattle were destroying 
crops of farmers. However, the introduction of cattle by the Fula- 
ni constituted an economic asset and the task of the new decen- 
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tralised native authorities was to reorganise the agricultural econo- 
my for the mutual benefit of all through mixed farming. 


The new policy of mass-education called for increased invol- 
vement of the western oriented elite. In order to prepare grounds 
for subsequent development and adult education, Phyllis M. Ka- 
berry, a social anthropologist, carried out surveys on the socio- 
economic role of women. Her work began in 1945 and in the 
subsequent years was assisted by Elisabeth M. Chilver who helped 
to produce the final results which were to lead to a major change 
in policy. By 1943 there were 23 native authorities and the new 
constitutional reforms (1954) in Nigeria led to agitation and the 
creation of three divisions in the former Bamenda division. In 
1949 Bamenda Division became a province with three adminis- 
trative units, Bamenda, Wum and Nkambe, after four years of 
resolute official agitation. The new local government policy pro- 
posed in 1954 finally led to the federation of existing native au- 
thorities into agencies capable of administering local services and 
collaborating more effectively with developmental schemes. 
Agreement was reached on four amalgamations in 1948. (see table 


below). 


Bali Nyonga with a population of 23.000 could not be amalga- 
mated with its hostile Widekum neighbours whom they had con- 
trolled and exploited especially during the German occupation of 
the region. The divisional officers conceded the wish of the 
Widekum group, and kept Bali out of the south-western federation. 
After this reorganisation the administrative officers set out to 
democratise the native authorities by proposing that such bodies 
have elected traditional rulers, untitled literates and women. The 
untiltled men were those who had no traditional title nor heredita- 
ry authority but who had been to the mission schools. Electoral 
colleges were then constituted and the leaders of the different 
federations were chosen. For example, the Widekum electoral 
college selected teachers, traders and craftsmen. With the creation 
of these federations the native courts were also reformed to permit 
literates and women to sit in them. Each federation had an admi- 
nistrative council of traditional and educated elite. The divisional 
officer sat in this council and advised its members, especially on 
matters concerning finances and legal procedures. 


It must be observed that towards the end of the forties, the 
new elite were being courted increasingly by the administration 
not only because they were agitating but also because the native 
authorities were inadequately prepared for modern systems of 
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ee ee 
1. S.W. Federation 
(Widekum area) Moghamo, Ngemba, Ngwo, Ngie, Menemo. 97.200 
2. SE. Federation 
(Tikari) Ndop, Nso, Bafut 139.000 
3. N.W. Federation Kom, Bum, Fungom, A ghem, Essimbi, 
(Wum) Beba, Befang 79.660 
4.N.E. Federation Mbembe, Misaje, Tang, Mbaw, War, 
(Nkambe) Mfumte, Wiya, Mbem 85.000 


government. These new men manifested their political maturity 
by forming the Cameroon National Federation (C.N.F.). This was 
an amalgamation of C.D.C. workers’ unions and some ’ethnic’ 
improvement unions, three of which were from the western Grass- 
fields. In July 1949, the C.N.F. made its first major political 
representation at the Provincial meeting on the new Nigerian 
constitution. In that meeting, the C..N.F. asked for a separate 
regional government for the British Trust Territory. The Native 
Authority system was criticised by the C.N.F., judging it basi- 
cally unsatisfactory in the present political and social development 
of the territory. They asserted that a native authority whose 
members largely non4iterates could not promote the socio-econo- 
mic and political evolution of the territory. 


Two improvement unions in the Bamenda Province which 
were also members of the C.N.F. (Kom Improvement Union ; and 
the Bamenda Improvement Union)’ were also active in the promo- 
tion of petitions to the United Nations visiting missions. The Kom 
Improvement Union pressed for larger representation of the lite- 
rate and the enlightened when a United Nations visiting mission 
arrived in Laikom in 1949. All the improvement unions in line 
with the politics of the C.N.F. began to identify themselves with 
Certain national issues — reunification, relations with Northern 
Cameroon, elections into the Eastern House of Assembly (1951). 
In the elections most seats reserved for the British Trust Terri- 
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tory were won by members of Improvement Unions, and these 
were close associates of Dr. Endeley. In 1951 the C.N.F. emerged 
along with the Kamerun United National Congress (K.U.N.C.). 
The K.U.N.C. had a membership far beyond international fron- 
tiers. It was a forum bringing the early nationalist movements 
from the two Trust Territories (French and British Cameroons). 


When Southern Cameroons acquired a regional autonomy, a 
nationalist movement was created to absorb the C.N.F. and the 
K.U.N.C. This saw the emergence of the Kamerun National 
Congress (K.N.C.). This body was constituted when the Southern 
Cameroons block broke with the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.) in March 1952. By 1955 the Kamerun 
National Democratic Party (K.N.D.P.) had also emerged as the 
second powerful force in the national struggle for independence 
and suzerainty. Founded'by two Grassfielders, John Ngu Foncha 
from Nkwen and Agustine Ngom Jua from Kom, the K.N.D.P. 
began to explore ways and means to win popular support. Being 
' Grassfielders, they were well acquainted with the nature and 
importance of chiefs and the crucial role they could play within 
their nationalist movement. As we shall see, the influential lobby 
of the conference of chiefs and natural rulers became a decisive 
factor in the political future of the K.N.D.P. in those early years. 
The democratic modernisation of the Native Authorities in the 
forties, did not completely eclipse the chiefs but the process only 
permitted them to work hand in hand with the new elite in the 
promotion of the political and socio-economic development of 
the territory. 


Toward the end of the fifties, 57 per cent of the population 
of Southern Cameroons, was made up of Grassfielders. This 
percentage was crucial in the event of any election. These popula- 
tions were largely controlled by chiefs whose sacred character and 
authority were still widely respected by their loyal subjects among 
whom were the new men. To involve the chiefs in the new consti- 
tutional process was judged politically sound. The new politicians, 
who were eager to achieve certain national objectives, mobilised 
especially the paraniount rulers who became committed to the 
political destiny of the Southern Cameroons. 


As far back as 1952, Grassfield chiefs were already represented 
in the Eastern House of chiefs in Enugu. For example the Fon of 
Bali sat in it. By 1956 Divisional Chiefs’ conferences were orga- 
nised in Wum, Nkambe and Bamenda. These conferences became 
the ideal platforms for chiefs to express their own political aspira- 
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tions. The Fon of Bali as a member of the Eastern House of 
Chiefs, took part in the constitutional talks in Lagos and London 
and became later the chief mobiliser of Grassfield chiefs. He 
toured the chiefdoms of the Grassfields, telling chiefs about their 
obligations as natural rulers. It was evident that some nationalists 
were behind him, manipulating, exploiting and assisting him in the 
mobilisation of -his colleagues to support their political objectives. 
The politicians were briefing the chiefs on the major political 
options of the Southern Cameroons : secession from Nigeria and 
reunification with French Cameroon or political integration in the 
Nigeria Republic. 


On August 27th, 1957, twenty chiefs met in Kumba. Among 
them were heads of descent groups from Mamfe, Kumba and 
Victoria. This conference clearly indicated the way chiefs were 
going. Fon Garega of Bali, who had earlier allied himself with the 
K.N.C., manifested his defection from the p&rty by attacking Dr. 
Endeley, the leader of the K.N.C. party. The K.N.D.P. leaders, 
mostly Grassfielders, had won the militant Fon of Bali over. On 
January 28th, 1958, the chiefs of the Grassfields met at a confe- 
rence in Bamenda and at that conference, most of them began 
to disassociate themselves from the K.N.C. party, rejecting poli- 
tical integration with Nigeria. The Fons of Bali and Bafut played 
a key role in orienting chiefs to toe the K.N.D.P. line. In March 
1958 another chiefs’ conference was held during which it was 
decided that chiefs should campaign against the K.N.C./K.P.P 
alliance which was branded as opposed to traditional institutions 
and whose key leaders were not Grassfielders. The K.N.D-P. 
leaders were portraying their party as a party that upheld tradi- 
tional norms and symbols. In order to reserve this opinion and to 
manifest his party’s commitment to traditionalism, Dr. Endeley, 
then premier, decided to create the House of Chiefs ahead of 
schedule in order to fulfil the wishes of the Southern Cameroons 
_ Chiefs’s Conference held from 31st March to Ist April 1958 in 

Kumba. Elections were due in January 1959 and any party inte- 
rested in victory had to take the chiefs seriously. Another confe- 
rence of chiefs held in Mamfe in December 1958 endorsed the 
unification policy of the K.N.D.P., thus rejecting Endeley’s at- 
tempt to win their support. 


The British High Commisioner, Mr. J.O. Fields, toured the 
Grassfields briefing chiefs on the importance of the House of 
Chiefs to be created. When the K.N.D.P. won the 1959 elections, 
the House of Chiefs was created and it met for the first time on 
September 5th 1960. Four seats were reserved for the paramount 
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rulers of Kom, Nso, Bafut and Bali while nine seats were reserved 
for over 300 Grassfields chiefs to compete for. The role of the 
House of Chiefs was to give advice and to assist the government in 
exercising its legislative authority. As a legislative body it could 
not initiate bills but could postpone or prevent the adoption of a 
bill. The 1960 federal constitution conferred on the House of 
Chiefs a unique position, all in recognition of the role of chiefs 
in the years leading up to secession and the re-unification of the 
two Cameroons. 


4. The New Role of Chiefs 


Over the past 20 years Cameroon chiefs in general and Grass- 
field chiefs in particular, have come to realise their relative posi- 
tion and importance within the new nation/state, Cameroon. They 
have lost their identities as isolated variables over well defined 
geographic and demographic boundaries. Most of them have been 
caught up in the political process and some will be vanquished by 
it if they do not remain artisans of the evolution and in the avant- 
garde of this process (Johnson 1970 : 161). Most chiefs have 
understood the political options of this country ; the rule of 
democracy has been the main-stay of politics. Over the past twen- 
ty years chiefs as well as the new men have won election to va- 
rious legislative and representative bodies. In the first elections 
to the West Cameroon House of Chiefs, electoral colleges were 
constituted, and chiefs stood for elections and were elected by 
their own colleagues to represent them. These first elections took 
place on July 11th, 1960 ; besides the four paramount chiefs who 
were ex-officio members, the following chiefs were elected : Chief 
Wallang of Aghem (Wum), Chief Meh-Boh of Isu (Wum), Chief 
Ghogomo of Bambalang (Ndop area), Chief Ngwo of Mfe (Nkam- 
be), Chief Kembongsi of Ndu (Nkambe). In that election and in 
the subsequent ones, each chief who wished to contest the elec- 
tions submitted his candidature to the Divisional officer for onward 
transmission to the Prime Minister. 


In 1968 there were over 300 chiefs who registered for the 
elections : 48 from Wum, 14 from Nso, 94 from Nkambe, 123 
from Gwofon. The creation of the House of Chiefs and the election 
of chiefs into it permitted them to play a more constitutional role 
within the new political structure. The most powerful rulers 
whose powers had been drastically reduced during the colonial 
regime under the guise of indirect rule, were temporarily feassured 
a role within the new constitutional arrangement. The House was 
not only a check on the activities of government and to give advi- 
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ce, it also sought to protect the interest of chiefs. The 1962 ’Reco- 
gnition of Chiefs Law’ was carefully prepared and formally ap- 
proved by the chiefs themselves. The law specified the role of 
government in the choice, installation and approval of natural 
rulers, as well as in the resolution of chieftaincy disputes. The 
legislative role of that House came to an end with the emergence 
of the United Republic of Cameroon in 1972. The new spirit of 
the seventies rallied the chiefs to a conscious effort of forging a 
nation, searching for a national image and consolidating the 
Seas under the one party system, the Cameroon National 
nion. 


The Grassfield chiefs like the European aristocracies have lost 
most of their pre-colonial and colonial sources of power. They will 
enjoy a certain amount of it, only in sofar as they are able to find 
their place within the new nation-state or play the role assigned to 
them by the new politicians. Most chiefs have a dual role , one in 
the nation-state structure and the other in the traditional setting. 
The chief of Bambalang, once a police officer, is today Governor 
of the South-West Province. Some chiefs are teachers (Chomba) 
and soldiers‘(Ngwo, Nja and Mundum I). Some are presidents of 
C.N.U. sections (Chief Nji of We, and Fon Mbah of Batibo). Some 
are parliamentarians (chiefs of Mankon, Batibo, We). Some hold 
positions of responsibility at the various levels of the national 
party. In the Municipal elections of September 1977, about 
twenty traditional rulers of the Grassfields were elected. The 
chiefs are becoming aware of their role as vital agents of the socio- 
political evolution of Cameroon because they still constitute today 
and surely will tomorrow, by reason of their leadership which they 
give to their people, an instrument of action which the state can- 
not afford to do without at present (Ahidjo 1964 : 33). The Presi- 
dential decree of 15th July 1977 manifested the government’s 
concern for chiefs and the conscious effort to integrate them into 
the new political structure. It defines the role, nature and power 
of traditional rulers within the present political situation. It 
becomes evident that the progress of this nation demands the 
energies of all ; the new men (politicians) and the traditional 
rulers. It is on them that the destiny of this country depends. 
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APPENDIX 


HELP ! 
A PLEA FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Elderly people die everyday, and their knowledge of the past 
is disappearing with them. It is a matter of extreme urgency to 
collect what they know. You can do it. 


How should you proceed ? We would like to insist that the 
most valuable material that is needed for our knowledge of the 
past are actual case stories and biographies. General statements 
about past customs are often difficult to interpret because one is 
never sure of their geographical extension (a single lineage, a chief- 
dom, a whole region), of their date, or of their exact cultural 
context. We suggest instead to collect actual facts, and to proceed 
in the following way : 


1. Discuss what you want to ask with an elderly person. Do not 
only select men. Women have a great deal to say. If this person 
agrees to cooperate he/she will be your ‘informant’. 


2. Note carefully the name of the person, the names of his/her 
mother and father, the place of birth for each of them, and their 
approximate dates of birth. Dates should not be determined only 
according to the Christian calendar, but according to serveral facts 
and events (e.g. before or after the Germans or the English came, 
under chief So-and-So, shortly before the influenza epidemic, etc.) 


3. Note the place and date of the interview, and the name of the 
person conducting the interview (most likely yourself). 


4. Ask the informant to tell true stories that actually happened 
either to him/her or to very close friends or relatives. First hand 
and second hand testimonies should be taken at the exclusion of 
any other (third and fourth hand ones). 


5. Here is a list of stories that you could ask for : 


— a trading trip. 

— The installation of Fon So-and-So. 

— How a Stranger (if any) was welcomed in the village, given land. 
and settled permanently. 

— a particular consultation with the Ngambe man. 
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— a particular fight with stick within the village or with a neigh- 
bouring one. 

—a particular hunt (for elephant, leopard, buffalo, antelopes). 

— a Suicide. 

— Stories about buying and selling people. 

— Stories of particular ’palavers’ between the village people. 

— How So-and-So became a servant at the Fon’s palace. 


This list is only meant to give a few examples of the kind of 
stories to ask for. There are in fact thousands of other questions 
to be asked. Do not limit yourself to unusual or spectacular events. 
Mostly ask questions about everyday life. In fact any story on any 
topic is interesting for the reconstruction of the culture history of 
the people, providing that it refers to events that actually took 
place, and providing that it is collected in sufficient detail. 


Also ask your informant to describe things and objects, such 
as houses, guns, furniture, cloth, crops, etc... Do not ask for the 
description of what houses looked like in olden days. Ask for the 
description of the house of So-and-So. 


Date all the storie/events according to the method indicated 
in paragraph No. 2. 


6. Another very important field in which you can gather data is 
biographies, that is, the life-histories of particular people. Ask the 
informant to tell you the story of his/her own life ; his/her pa- 
rents, the compound in which he/she was born, what he/she re- 
members of early childhood and youth. Things he/she used to do. 
Events witnessed. Games. Education, marriage, and so on. 


7. A third field in which you can gather valuable data is the field 
of genealogies. At the bottom of a page, put the name of the 
informant. Then ask the name of his/her father and mother, place 
and approximate date of birth (still by the method), and work 
your way as far back into the past as your informant can remem- 
ber, noting all brothers and sisters, wives, children, parents and so 
on, collecting any interesting story concerning any of the persons 
in the genealogy. For each person, note the sex (a triangle for a 
man, a circle for a woman). Marriages are indicated by a line 
connecting the signs from below. Brothers and sisters are marked 
by a line connecting the signs from above, as in the following 
example : 
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Awa’ (husband 
& wife) 

Nde (brothers 

& sisters) 


Use as many sheets of paper as necessary to take down each part 
of the genealogy. 


8.In taking down stories, biographies and genealogies, you must 
be as precise as possible. Take down as many details as you can. 
Do not hesitate, once your informant has told his/her story or 
biography, to come back on all the points he/she made, and ask 
as many concrete questions as you can think of. For example, 
suppose your informant said: : My father told me that one day, 
before the Germans came, he accompanied a Kom man to Wum 
to buy palm oil. Once they had come back, they sold it in Kom 
for cowries, and the man brought the money to his.djangi”. When 
he has finished the whole stury, ask the informant : Where did 
your father and the Kom man stay in Wum ? Did they have 
friends or relatives there ? How much oil did they bring back ? 
What did they bring to Wum in exchange ? Was it only an excep- 
tional trip or did they use to take it often ? and so on. The infor- 
mant may not be able to answer most of the questions, but if he 
answers some, you will not have wasted his/her time or yours. 


Remember that what we want are actual facts, and not what 
people used to do, generally speaking, in olden days. Such genera- 
lisations are almost useless for the culture historian. Besides, the 
stories you will collect will be far more interesting and lively - 
and unexpected — if you look for actual facts. 


9. Recording. Genealogies should be written down, and a clean 
copy made of them. For stories and biographies, it is best to 
record them on cassettes, to label the cassettes and to keep them 
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in a cool and dry place. However, cassette-recordings tend to 
deteriorate, and it is preferable to write down the content of the 
cassette in an exercise book. It can be written down either in 
English translation, or, better, in the vernacular language together 
with an English translation. More and more Grassfields languages 
are being written down, most of the time by Bible translators. 
Enquire whether a standardised alphabet has been adopted for your 
language. If there is any, learn how to use it, and transcribe all 
your recordings. This transcription is essential as recordings tend 
to fade out and deteriorate. 


10. We would like to suggest that such research be initiated by 
chiefs, traditional councils, cultural associations, and churches, 
as well as by any interested person. The research should aim at 
collecting a maximum number of different genealogies, stories and 
biographies from a maximum number of elderly and knowledgeable 
informants. It is quite inexpensive. Cassette recorders are found 
almost everywhere. What is required is the time (it is time-con- 
suming) and the willingness to do it. But it should be stressed that 
it isa highly entertaining and rewarding undertaking. 


11 Preservation of the documents. 


The tapes and written documents should be kept in the safest 
possible place by whoever collected them. As accidents may 
occur, and destroy the documents (by fire, water, theft), it is good 
to make copies of the tapes and to write the notes with one or 
two carbon copies. The different sets of documents should be kept 
in different places. 


12. Use of the documents. 


Such family or local archives are one of the basic material on 
which historical research is based in many countries. Anyone can 
use them, but they are best exploited by trained specialists. In 
twenty or fifty years from now, historians will eagerly look for 
them. Keep the documents for future use, and allow free access 
to them. However, NEVER LEND ANY SUCH DOCUMENT TO 
ANYONE UNDER ANY PRETEXT WHATSOEVER, EVEN TO 
A TRAINED SCHOLAR. This is the best means to lose them. 
Borrowers are more dangerous than fire and rain. Allow anyone to 
make copies on the spot, but never allow any document out of 
the house where it is kept. 
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Remember that this is the task of our generation. If we do not 
do it now, it will be too late in a few years, and we shall be held 
responsible for the loss of part of Cameroon’s cultural and histori- 
cal heritage. It is your own responsibility for your own family or 
village. 
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